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YE generous Britons, venerate the plough ! 

And, o'er your hills and long withdrawing vales, 
Let Autumn ſpread his treaſures to the ſun, 
Luxuriant and unbounded, — 
Tis Beauty all and grateful ſong — 


Join'd to the low of kine, and num'rous bleat 


Of flocks thick Fe thro' the clovered vale. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THIS work was undertaken at the united requeſt of 
Sir Jobn Sinclair, and of ſeveral gentlemen in both 
| counties. Great pains have been taken to aſcertain faQts, 
| and to ſtate them with plainneſs and brevity, Provincial 
3 phraſes have been ſtudiouſly avoided or explained, and ſuch 

words only uſed as, it is hoped, will be generally under- 
| There may, however, be ſeveral omiſſions, miſtakes, and 
errors. The information principally relied upon may have 
been in ſome inſtances partial, inaccurate, or not rightly 


Z | or free from numerical miſtakes, A. few typographical 
errors may have eſcaped notice and correction; and perhaps 


of which are to be imputed, to my ignorance of ſome 


: with others, to my ſtudies lying in a different line, and 


= 2pprebhended, Averages and calculations may not always 
be formed on ſound principles, and on ſufficient grounds, 


W peculiarities or improprieties of language may occur. —All 


ot the preſcribed ſubjects, and my imperfe acquaintance | 


1. 


* * 
8 * þ 


preſs. 


vi INTRODUCTION. 


to much of my time and thoughts being neceſſarily oceupi- 
ed by the duties of my office, all the while that I was col - 


lecting nee and © this I for the 


IT lie under great e to ſeveral Aba friends; 


ſome of whom came v luntarily forward with liberal com- 


munications, and others were put to no ſmall trouble in 
ſatisfying my inquiries. To them are to be aſeribed moſt 
of the uſeful obſervations, which the reader will find, on 


the prevalent modes of huſbandry and of the information 


relative to the botany and natural hiſtory of both counties. 
My acknowledgments are likewiſe due ro Mr Ure and Mr 


Johnſton, whoſe Agricultural Surveys of Roxburgh and Se1- if 
kirk ſhires I have frequent occaſion to quote, and whoſe | - 


previous labours have in different reſpects facilitated mine. 


1 have alſo derived aſſiſtance, from the Statiſtical Accounts 
of ſeveral pariſhes, from the Agricultural Reports of differ- WW 


ent counties, and particularly from the reprinted one of 


| Mid-Lothian, from Mr Culley's © General View of the 


Agriculture of N orthumberland, from his Treatiſe on 
Live Stock,“ and from the converſation and letters of 


ſeveral gentlemen unconnected with either county. I for- « 


bear to mention many reſpectable names, who have fa- 
voured me with their correſpondence, left I ſhould incur 
the imputation of ollentatious vanity, offend the modeſty 
of ſome, and inadvertently omit others out of the liſt, I 
mult requeſt ſeveral of them to forgive the liberty, which I 
was obliged to take, of abridging the ſubſtance and altering 


the 


- 


INTRODUCTION. wl 
| the arrangement of tbelt Wat and of making ſtatements, 


not according to the 'information tranſmitted by any in- 
invidual, but from the reſult of comparing the accounts 
received concerning the fame 1 un 16 different 
corners of the county. 15 1 1 

Where oppoſite opinions or repreſentations were „eil 
on any point by perſons of reſpe&tability, that, which ſeem- 


ed moſt probable in itſelf, and was ſupported by the great- 


W eſt number of authorities, is inſerted in the text; and ſome 
| notice is generally taken of the other either there or in the 
W notes. The public may be aſſured, that nothing i is advan- 
Y | ced confidently, except upon the moſt undoubted informa- 
ME tion or perſonal knowledge. For, from a reſidence of thir- 
2 | ty- fix years in the one county or the other, and from fre- 
7 queue. intercourſe with well informed gentlemen and far- 
: | mers in both, much ſurely may be ſeen and learned with- 
out great pretenſions to talents or application. 
On ſome branches of the plan adopted by the Board, 
W which ha ve frequently engaged my attention, I have ven- 
: | tured to throw out a few obſervations. For theſe, and for 
WT all incidental ſtrictures dn the practices of either county, I 
5 alone am reſponſible. Whatever praiſe or blame they may 
EC | deſerve muſt fall upon me and not upon my employers. 'T 
; | wiſh it, however, to be underſtood, that my commendations 
and cenſures are to be applied, not to men, but to men- 
- ſures, and to ſuch meaſures only as belong ſtrictiy to my 
W ſubje&t - to ſubſtantial improvements of every kind ſuvour- 
W able to agriculture, by whomſoever they have been intro- 


duced, 
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| Unced,—and to fooliſh prejudices and abſurd maxims which 
retard me melioration of the country, by Wanne, they 
ture upon innovations, which require "oe ee of real 
good, for the viſionary proſpect of catching ſomething bet- 
ter; is it, not equally prepoſterous, to carry veneration for 
ancient uſages ſo far, as to reject obſtinate] ly thoſe alterations, 
which are found to be ſalutary and uſeful by ee by 
perience? __ 3 
To my charge, en nb be laid. avy 3 te. 
| fefls,, or errors in the maps or plates. The engravers 
were. abundantly ready to make every alteration that was 
ſuggeſted. The maps were accurately reduced from the 
/ large and correct ones of Stobie and Ainſlie. In that of 
Roxburghſhire, nothing is inſerted, but the names of pa- 
riſhes, towns, villages, ſuch places as are mentioned i in the 
work, and a few on the confines which jut out into other 
counties. With regard to Selkirkſhire, there being few 
pariſh churches ar villages, and not many farms deſerving 
particular notice in an agricultural view, had the ſame rule 
been rigidly followed, a large track of it would have ap- 
peared uninhabited ; to prevent which, the ſeats of the re- 
ſiding proprietors, the places from whence others take their 
titles, and ſome of the moſt extenſive farms, are named in 4 
the map, The principal mountains have the word /aw, or ⁶ 
Jul, or the letter H, added to them; and every place is care- 
fully marked, where marl is dug, lime is burned for ſale, 
or coals are wrought, In delineating the roads, and diſtin. 
öÜ ͤ guiſhing, 
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| INTROD UCT ION. i | 
| guiſhing, by different colours, the afable, the green paſture, 


and the heath lends,” I have received. much aſſiſtance from 


perſons of accurate local obſervation 1 in very diſtant parts of 
W the counties, but was till reduced to the neceſſity, in ſeve- 
ral caſes, of being guided by my own geographical know- 


ledge, in which I am far from deſiring the reader to place 


entire confidence. The plate which contains the imple- 
ments of huſbandry, requiring ſome explanation, could not 
J | ſtand ſo conveniently in the place to which it naturally be- 
= longs, as at the end of the work. I regret that the ruts in 
- | _ harrows are not at ſuch _ , as could be 


It may be proper to inform the reader, that the prin- 


: | . cipal part of what relates to Roxburghſhire was written 
5 in the months of June, July, and Auguſt 1796, and went 
to the preſs about the end of that year; and that what re- 


lates to Selkirkſhire, and the concluding chapters, were 


2 | written at different intervals during the courſe of 1797. 
= This will enable him to underſtand the preciſe time to 


which I allude, when I ſpeak of the preſent ſeaſon, with- 


: out ſpecifying the year. And this has rendered it neceſ- 
Y | ſay to add a few pages, for the ſake of inſerting ſome in- 
1 tereſting particulars, which either occurred ſince the great - 
; | eſt part of the work was printed, or did not reach me in 
2 | time to claim earlier notice. In theſe addenda, mention 


may be made of places not to be found in the maps. 


5 on, 0 
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* INTRODUCTION, 


| H6 is particularly rege: led to ſupply the following omiC- 
fons,. and to correct the following errors: | 


2 1.4. Note. after Smaillholm inſert Stitchill. 

P. 12. I. 1, 2. The mark of reference ſhould be at Ednam, 
I. 2. where there is clay marl, not at Selkirk, I. 2. oh 
there 1 55 wont... 

P. 12.. 1. 16. after Whitrigg infer i in. 

P. 29. I. 24. for knead r. kneaded, | 

P. 63. I. 2. for ſix, ſeven, or at moſt eight, r, fix and an 
half or at moſt nine, 

P. 85. I. 5. after faint inſert caſt. 

P. 88. 1. 2. for which are, r. which is. Note, 1. 2. for 
fickle r. ſeythe. 

P. 9. I. 28. &c. The ſentence ſhould run tbus: * order, 
« five are ſufficient, viz. one before winter, one acroſs about 

u the beginning or middle of April, a third in May in the 
« ſame direction with the firſt, a fourth to form the drills, 
« or more properly the ridges, in June, or as ſoon afterwards 
« as circumſtances permit, and a fifth to cover the dung 
immediately before the ſeed is ſown.” 
P. 92. I. 23. for 1560 or 1600 ct. 7. 15 or 16 ct. 

P. 130. I. 16. I underſtand ſeveral judicious farmers think 
drains ſhould be covered with a leſs depth of foil than eight 
or ten inches, that they may be more eaſily opened by the 
Ploug b, to let away ſurſace- water. 

UB 189. J. 5. for 36 by 1 yards, r. 36 yards by 2. 

P. 199. 1. 23. for Newton toll-bar 7. Newtown toll-bar. 

P. 267. 1. 8. after wholeſale add here. 


P. 210. l. 3. 4 mark of referince is improperly placed be- 


fore the words, at 168.” it ſhould be deleted. 
— 1. 14. for price r. proces 3 l, 35 for L. 114,900, 
7. L. 114, 900 2 0. 
Note, 


5 
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Note, wy ines 6688s, 9 Sia . 


3. 
P. 222, © ebis Seatiflical table Ta ſhould be i in a the ſums 
column with and immediately over L. 300, n 
For Galaſhiels 4, . Galaſhiels .. 


P. 232. 1, 26. after ſhells, inſert upon them. 


P. 244. I. 3. or four proprietors x. five pronto. 
P. 258. 1. 9. for who r. which. | 
I. 26. In calculating the intereſt of L. 1219, there 


75a palpable error. Inſtead of L. 55, 48. as in the tewt, it 


ſhould be L. 58, 19s. which increaſes the expenditure, I. ult. 
to L. 521, 98. and reduces the gain, p. 255. I. 9. to L. 105, ) 
11s. Owing to this error in the calculation of intereſt, the | 


= /um to be deducted, p. 26. I. 15. is L. 52, 198. Hence the | 
=_ 1 1. 22. ſhould be L. 507, 19 8. and the N 


p. 261. I. 12. ν,jƷm be only L. G2, Is. 
P. 292. Note 3. I. 1. for Hairmoſs r. e OTE: 
P. 295. Note, . 30. for ee werb r. without once 
ing mar]. : 
N 204 „„ wh et” 1 
P. 326. I. 19. Tuo articles are here. ee 1 the 
amount of one of them omitted. They muſt be ſeparately fla- 


ted as under, and the ſum total, I. 24. will then be right. _ 


Wool, 36,000 fleeces, at 11 d. L. 1650 
. Cheeſe, about - - 8e 


P. 334. I. 5. aſter who FR not, Ow reſide in the pa- 
riſh or | 


„ 0 F 44 


1 forbear to point out ſome errors, evidently, typogra- 


= phical, ſuch as p. 68. I. penult. 254 for that ; p. 11. L 16. 


inverten for inverted ; p. 268. gredually for gradually, Rc. 
; Theſe 


= INTRODUCTION. 7 
Theſe every reader will be 4 is red, Nor muſt al! 


thoſe in the preceding liſt be laid wholly to the charge of 
the printer. I have no doubt that moſt of them were oww- 


ing to my inadvertence; and I perſuade myſelf, that they 


would have been fewer and leſs material, had it not been 
for my inconvenient diſtance from the preſs, _ 


e 
Jan. 15. 1798. 


Tux diverſity of wEIGHTS and MEASURES through the 
kingdom muſt render it very eligible, in a work of this 


nature, to reduce thoſe, which are moſt generally uſed in the 
counties, to ſome known ſtandard, | 


The Engliſh pound of 16 oz. Avoirdu their Nas 
containing 14 of theſe lbs. ; their hundred weight conſiſting 
of 8 of theſe ſtones; and their ton of 20 cwt. are all pretty 


generally known through the whole iſland. In relation to 


theſe, the weights in Roxburgh and Selkirk ſhires, ſtand as 


under: 


IN RO XBURGHSHIRE, 


Hay, wool, lint, butter, cheeſe, tallow, and raw hides | 


are fold by 
The Scotch Tron ſtone == 24 Ibs. En gliſh, or n 


Tunis ſtone contains 16 Ibs. Scotch eee e 
ol. 5 aaa or Avairdupois. 75 | 


* rg 


na 
3 
2 


5 — I 


IN. SELKIRKSHIRE, | 


The PO Pi which the above articles are ſold, contains 
| only 23 Ibs. 8 oz. Engliſh, or A voirdupois. 


V. B. A pack of wool conſiſts of 12 of theſe ſtones, 


FI 
i 


b 


IN BOTH COUNTIES, 


All kinds of grain, meal, flour, pot-barley, i iron, cle, 
BE butcher meat and fiſh, are ſold by 
The Scotch, Troy, or Dutch ſtone = 17% lbs. Engliſh or 


x7 Avoirdupols. 


RE This ſtone contains 16 Ibo. Troy or r Dutch, and the lb. 
217 oz. Engliſh, or Avoirdupois. 

3 VN. B. Grain and cattle are rarely ſold by * but 
WE their value is commonly computed and ſpoken of by this 
= flandard. Flour, when bolted and dreſſed, is ſold by the 


| 5 | Engliſh ſtone of 14 lbs. The boll or load a: N is 
1 Scotch Troy ſtones, | 


** 


- All other articles are ſold by the Engliſh or Avoirdupois 
= weight; but the ſtone of it, in ſome places, and in all 


I | places with reſpe& to ſome articles, conſiſts of 16 Ibs. Avoir- 


3 dupois, and not of 14 Ibs. as in England. 
i | 7 | : — | . 


The Linlithgow firlots are the ſtandard meaſures in Scot- 


4 | land for all grains. There are two of them ; one for wheat, 
WW rye, peaſe, beans, and white ſalt; the other for barley, oats, 
and malt. The former contains 2197,335 ſolid inches, and 


2 | 217 pints, each pint being 103,404 ſolid inches. The lat-⸗ | 
= ter contains 3205,524 ſolid inches, and 31 of the ſame 


LS INTRODUCTION,' 
pints. The Wincheſter buſhel, being 2150,420 ſolid inches, 


is very little leſs than the Scotch firlot for wheat, Ke. Rela- 
tive to theſe ſtandards, the meaſures of 1 and Sel- 


kirk ſhires, are as follows : , 


IN ROXBURGHSHIRE, 


Wheat, peaſe, beans and rye, are ſold by the boll of five 
firlots, each firlot containing 2274, 888 cubic inches, and 22 
. pints, being 3 Scotch mutchkins, or nearly 17 Engliſh 


' quart, above the Scotch ſtandard, The boll is == 5 firlots 
34 pints Scotch ſtandard, and = 5 buſhels 3 een 2 pn, 


and a fraction Engliſh ſtandard. 


IN SELKIRKSHIRE, 


The firlot is 7; of a pint larger, which pre only a very 


trifling increaſe in the boll. 


N. B. In both counties this boll is falling into diſuſe, and 
in the following work has reference only to the fart, and 
average monthly returns of the prices of grain to Govern- 
ment. Theſe grains are commonly ſold by the boll of 
6 firlots inſtead of 5. To this boll I uniformly refer, except 
as above; and the reader will ſee that in Roxburghſhire it 
is preciſely equal to 4 of the county firlots for oats, Ny 
and malt as under. 


— 


IN ROXBURGHSHIRE, 


Oats, barley and malt, are ſold by the boll of 5 firlots, 


each ſirlot containing 3412,332 cubic inches, and 33 pints, 
being 2 pints (near 3 Engliſh quarts) above the ſtandard. 
This boll js == 5 firlots 10 pints Scotch ſtandard meaſure, 


Uh, ditto. 


and is == 7 buſhels 3 5 11 pints and a fraction a Eog- | 
IN 


a% Wd p,z tt 
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IN SELKIRKSHIRE, 


This boll conſiſts of 10 fulls, each full containing 55 


1615,68 5 cubic inches. Two of theſe fulls make a firlot of 
3221,30 cubic inches, and five of theſe firlots make a 
boll = 5 firlots 14 pints Scotch ſtandard, and ==7 buſhels 

2 pecks and a fraction Engliſh ditto. | 


N. B. Little or no malt is now ſold. And meal is never 
ſold by meaſure. The Roxburghſhire firlot is uſed in ma- 
ny places of Selkirkſhire. Of this firlot 4 is the moſt com- 
mon, both of wheat and peaſe, and 5 of oats and barley in 
both counties, mow there are many exceptions. 


This boll, viz. of 4 Roxturghiline firlots for wheat 5 

peaſe, and of 5 of the ſame firlots for oats and barley, 

is always to be underſtood in the following work, 
where no exception is expreſsly mentioned. 


—— * — 


el is always meaſured by the Engliſh ſtatute acre, and 
roads by the Engliſh ſtatute mile. 
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srer. — and Extent, | Cog a nl 


Regen called alfo Leise from A 
river Teviot running 7 its my extenſive dale 
is ſituated in N. lat. from 55% 7 to 55% 42, and between 
10 39/ and 2 36' W. long. from London. Its ſouthe m 
point, known by the name of Liddeſdale, firetches out be= 
tween Dumfriesſhire and Cumberland, being ſeparated „ 
the former by the tops of mountains, and the Mare: burn, | 1 
which falls into Liddal- water; and from the latter, firſt:by 
that water, and afterwards by Kerſhope, to its ſource, from 
whence the boundary with Northumberland, except in a EE 
very few ſpots, runs along the ſummit of a lofty ridge, iim 
various curves E. and N. E., towards the eaſtern and higheſt » + 
part of Cheviot, where it turns N. and N. W., oroſſing Bow- | 
mont-water, and proceeding with ſeveral irregularities to. =” 
ww the river- 18 at its __ with W 2 
W e 


„ AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 


' Following theſe curvatures, this county borders with Eng- 


land about 60 miles. It is divided from Berwickſhire for 


a ſhort way by Tweed; but about a mile above the mouth 


of Carham-burn it croſſes that river, and includes the pa- 


riſhes of Ednam, Stitchill, Kelſo, Smaillholm, and Makerf- 
toun. At the weſtern extremity of this laſt pariſh, Tweed 


again becomes the boundary, until it receives the water of. 


Leeder on the N. Here a fpace of about 5 miles ſquare 


juts out northward, between Berwickſhire and Selkirkſhire, 


1 


till it meets the ſouthern angle of Mid- Lothian on the N. W. 


more than 22 miles, making its contents nearly 672 ſquare 
| miles, or 430, o80 ſquare acres; of which about three-fifths, . 
or 288,048 acres are in ſheep-paſture, and the remaining | 


From Selkirkſhire, on the W. it is ſeparated ſucceſſively 
by Gala, Tweed, and Etrick Waters, and afterwards by a 


line running moſtly S. S. W. in a moſt crooked and whim- 
ſical manner towards the confines of Damfriesſhire, compre- 


hending a part of the pariſhes of Galaſhiels, Selkirk, Aſh- 


kirk, and Roberton. Its greateſt length, from the junction | 


of the Mare-burn with Liddal to the junction of Carham- 
burn with Tweed, is 41 miles: and its greateſt breadth, by 
a line croſſing the above at right angles, is 29 miles. Its 
medium length is about 30, and its medium breadth a little 


two-ſifths, or 172,032 acres are occaſionally under the 


plough, except about 8000 acres occupied in woods, plea- 
ſure · grounds, and the ſites of towns and villages. It contains 


29 complete pariſhes, beſides part of the 4 already men- 


tioned, and the old pariſh; of Stitchill, to which that of 


Home in Berwickſhire is now annexed. 


IF CT, Io Dios on. 


Tur only agricultural diviſion, of which this cw ad- 
mits, is into paſture and arable lands. A. line, drawn from 


the yore where the > ny with gn croſſes Bo. 
a mont- 


mont-water, W. 8. W. by Jedburgh and the N. of Decks 
and Rubers-law to Hawick, and turnin g N. from thence 


along the turnpike-road to Selkirk, will nearly ſeparate he 


former of theſe on the 8. from the latter on the N., with the 
exception of the ſmall tract N. of Tweed between, Lecder 


and Gala Waters, the largeſt half of which is allotted to 


ſheep, In the one, there are many fertile vales in tillage, 
which greatly overbalance the paſture. hills in the other. 
Two of theſe hills, in the arable diſtrict, attract the notice ok 
travellers; Minto, with two flat tops, on the N. of Teviot, 
858 feet, and Eildon, immediately S. of Tweed, near Mel- 
roſe, whoſe three, conical tops, though only 13 30 feet, are 
ſeen at a great diſtance, In the paſture diſtri there are 
many hills of conſiderable height. The Dunian, 1021 feet, 
and Ruberſlaw, 1419 feet, are, like Eildon, walten, 
from their ſituation and ſhape, though much lower than 
Wiſp and Tidhope, each of which is 1839 feet; Millen» 
wood-fell and Windhead, each of which is computed, from 
an obſervation taken by the theodolite, to be 2000 feet *; and 
Hownamlaw, Windburgh, Maidenpaps, and Greatmoor, 
whoſe meaſurements. are not known. On the conſines of 


— Northumberland, Carter-fell i is 1602 feet, and Chjllkill muſt 


be rather upwards of 2000 feet, as it ſtands near the higheſt 
top of Cheviot, which is 2682 feet. Theſe heights are all 
taken from the level of the ſea, by a Ke and "0 
not be perfectly exact. 

For the purpoſes of juſtice 5 polizn, ce cim county is 6. 
vided into four diſtricts +, in x each of which the is of 


Peace 
# See Statiflical A of Caſticiown, "dl; xvi, Þ e , 15 


+ Viz. The diſtrict of Jedburgh, comprehending the pariſhes wt Jed. 
Þurgh, Crailing, Oxnam, Southdean, Hobkirk, Bedrule, Minto; and Anerum. 
The diſtrict of Kelſo,—Kelſo, Sprouſtoun, Linton, Yetholm, Mo ebattle, 
Hownam, Eckford, Roxburgh, Makerſtown, Smaillholm, and Edoam. The. 
diſtrict of Melroſe, Melroſe, St Boſwells, Maxton, Lillieſleaf, Bowden, 
Galaſhiels, and Selkirk: And the diſtrict of Hawick, —Havick, "ROW 
| bf 1255 Kirktown, POT Roberton, and Afhkick. + 
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Peace hold courts quarterly, or oftener if buſineſs requires. 
They take cognizance chiefly of cauſes between maſters and 


exvants, treſpaſſes againſt the game-laws, public nuiſances, 
and croſs roads; with all of which the intereſts of agricul- 
ure N a nearer or more remote concern. i 1 8 


arty Stor, Climate, 99 57 2 1 
* + fields in this county being only about go, po 6 


| e hills about 2000 feet above the level of the ſea; the 


greateſt part of it declining towards the E. and a ſmall part | 
towards the W. ; the climate muſt, of courſe, be Extremely 
various. In proportion to the elevation of the ground, the 
air is more moiſt and ſharp; and through the whole ifland, 


the weſtern coaſt is more expoſed to wind and rain than the 
eaſtern, In the Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 


burgh, vol. i, there is a comparative table of the quantity 
of rain which fell at Dalkeith, RES, ad. CE 


for the 4 years : 
dene ſBranzholm.| Langholm, | Wool or Wall 


| 77a | 25.473 | 32-652 | 38:85o | 34.022 | 
| 7774, | 27-925 | 29-250 | 34-405 | 30-688 
1775, | 29-550 38. $573 | 39-399 WE . 
1776, 20.650 | 26.295 | 34-161 | 27:579 
5 777. 22-025 | 29-533 | 36.950 | 
| OT Ir 5 
125 623 I 56. :Z0Z 183.666 
He" wA V4 and Dalkeith are not in this county: but the 
former, being in the neighbourhood of Liddeſdale, cannot 


differ much from it in climate; nor can the latter be much 


drier than Kelſo in the lower part of Roxburghſhire. It 


appears, that, in five ſucceſſive years, there was about one- 


fich leſs. rain at Dalkeith than at Branxholm, and about 


ohe · ſixth Teſs at Branxholm than at Langholm. Now as 

Rranxholm (near Hawick) is nearly equidiſtant from Lang- 

holm and Kelſo, there can be no material error in n ſuppoſing, 
I 
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Branxholm, eſpecially as this ſtill allows to —— a more 
humid elimate than Dalkeith. After the moſt diligent in- 
quiry, I cannot learn that a diary of the weather has been 
kept in any other part of the county, except at Wool, about 
7 miles N. from Branxholm, in a higher expoſure. From 
it I was favoured with the additional column in the above 
table, and alſo with the following abſtract of the medium 
ſtate of the barometer, thermometer; and rain, for the 'year 
1780, which is placed oppoſite to an'abſtradt of m—_ "Rom 

FORT at Branzholm ant r 1 2 


_Branuholm.. OE "Irs vol or "Tar „ 25 : 


This table ſhows, that in the more An Pugs 
is both greater heat and more rain than in the lower one; 


and it confirms the general opinion, that July and Auguſt 
are the warmeſt and drieſt months in the year, although 


ſometirhes prodigious thunder [ſhowers fall in both. The 
weather in September and October admits of every poſſible 
variation. It is often ſerene and pleaſant: But exceſſive _ 
rains, winds, and froſts, even hail and ſnow, are by no 
means uncommon, and have done incredible damage to the 
crops in different years. November is nearly of the-ſame 
complexion. December is in general more moderate: and 


| ns F roſt and ſnow are · ſeldom ſevere, or of * du- 


ration; before Chriſtmas. January and Februffty are the 
months when ſnow. is moſt common, and when froſt is 
moſt intenſe, With, ſome ſhort interruptions, they have | 
been known to remain until diſſipated by the influence of 
the ſun in March. During that month, froſty mornings 
are ſucceeded, ſometimes by clear ſunſhine, at other times 
by a hurricane of wind, rain, and ſleet, and not unfrequently 
by piercing northerly blaſts, accompanied with bail Cold 
eaſterly winds prevail very much in April and May, often 
too in June, either bringing conſtant rains for a ſucceſſion of 
days, or exhaling moiſture ſo quickly from the earth, as to 
ſtunt the tender ftalks both of corn and graſs. But every 
one of theſe general aſſertions has been at times reverſed. 
After an open and ſoft winter, great quantities of ſnow have 
fallen in March, April, and May. In other years, April 
has been wonderfully mild, May and June the warmeſt, 
July and Auguſt the wetteſt, and September and October 
the moſt ſettled months, This extreme uncertainty of the 
weather makes farmers defirous of ſowing wheat, eſpecially 
on clay lands in fallow, early in September, or as ſoon there - 
after as the ſtate of the ground will permit. After beans, 
| peaſe, and clover, it is ſown whenever the crop can be 25 


and after. potatoes, in the end of that month, or eee 


of November. Of late, a good deal of ſpring- wheat is 
ſown after turnips eaten by ſheep. Beans, and coll or late 
peaſe, are ſown, in favourable ſeaſons, as early as February, 
but more commonly about the beginning of March; oats, 
during the whole of chat month, and in the two firſt weeks 
of April; hot or early peaſe, towards the middle and end of 
that month ; and barley, from the middle of it till Whit- 
ſunday, Harveſt, in the lower parts of the arable diſtrict, 
has been known to commence in July, but has very ſeldom 
become general, even there, till the middle of Auguſt, and 
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| is welly er about the beginalig of Oftober. In the 
higher grounds it is a fortnight or three weeks later. FEVER | 
corn has been ſeen in the fields in November.” | 


Sas W a Soil. 


Tux ſurface is finely diverſified, and exhibits many tener | 
that are truly beautiful, few that are romantic 'or fablime. : 
The hills have moſtly ſloping fides, and are covered with a 
green ſward to the very top. Very few of them are bleak, 
and none rugged or tremendous. . The proſpects from their 
ſummits are extenſive, variegated, and delightful. The 
numerous vales, whether of narrow or wide extent, are all 
| watered by limpid ſtreams; many of them are naked, and 
many fringed with wood. Some afford excellent paſture; 
others are in high cultivation. They are, in general, inelo- 
| ſed by gentle declivities, though ſeverals are hemmed in by 
ſteep banks, over-run with bruſhwood, or adorned with 
-lofty trees, which form a ſcenery rather agreeable than mag · 
nificent. In a county, ſo large, and on the whole ſo eleva- 
ted, the proportion of heath and moſs * is very inconfider- 
able, but cannot be calculated with any degree of exactneſa, 
| # Moſt, in Scotland, is equivalent to mora/s or bog in England, when 
_ theſe contain the black or dark. coloured ſubſtance formed by ſtagnant water 
from corrupted vegetables, which is ſometimes in a fluid ſtate, and ſome - 
times dry and porous. In a fluid ftate, a variety of water plants ſhoot forth 
from it; when dry and porous, it is covered with a tough ſward of heath 
and coarſe graſſes, capable of bearing the weight of ſheep, and even of 
cattle, In this ſtate, the ſurface is, in many places, made into turf, and 5 
the black ſubſtance beneath is dug with a ſpade contrived for the purpoſe, | 
and dried into peats, both for fuel. Under it marl is often found, 

| when the water, detained in it, is favourable to the production of thoſe 

animals, out of whoſe ſhells and decayed bodies, that manure is now under- 

ſtood to be compoſed. A curious fact, illuſtrative of this theory relative to 


the formation of marl, is inſerted in nora 
FPR | 
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as they are ſcattered every where, in portions F unequal ſ fire, 
In Liddeſdale, where improvement has hitherto made flow 


progreſs, patches of moſs are ſeen by the edges, and evei in 


the middle of fertile vales. There are indications of this 

having been once the caſe in other parts of the county, 'on 

which induſtry has now wrought a happy change. 
In the paſture diftri the ſoil is dry, wet, or heathy. To 


5 the eaſtward of Jed Water, the hills are moſtly compo- 
ſed of red granite, and covered with a thick ſward of rich 


and ſweet graſs; there is very little heath ; the marſhes are. 
not numerous or extenſive, and interſe&ed by a multitude 


of drains, The dry ſoil, weſt of Jed Water including 


Liddeſdale, is either on limeſtone or gravel; there are many 
moſſes, a great deal of fenny land, a deficiency of drains; and 


a large tract of ſtubborn clay, lying on a cold impenetrable 


till ®, ſtretches from the 8. W. ſkirt of Rubers-law to the 
confines of Liddeſdale. That detached corner +, whoſe valne 
only begins to be known, is almoſt wholly paſtoral, and 
though unqueſtionably the wetteſt part of the county, has 
no ſmall proportion of dry land, and many ſpungy fields 
producing coarſe graſs, which are ſuſceptible of great im- 


provement by draining; yet much of its beſt ſoil is thickly 
interſperſed with ſpots or firipes of moſs, which cannot eaſily 


en or turned to n nne, There is - 
# The a general if Gnlficarion of till ſeems to be, a very bard clay, 
« impenetrable by the roots of plants, and but in a ſmall degree by water. 


Frequently, in this clay, are imbedded a great number of ſmall ſtones, 
« like coarſe gravel; theſe are often ſo firmly combined by the clay, or 


e other cementing matter, that they are not eafily diſunited. Such is the : 


« till that prevails in Roxburghſhire, It may be converted into ſoil ; but, 
« in order to render it fertile, no ſmall: pains, and a IE og of 
« time, e ” Mr Ons, p. 9, 10, 


4 It is 18 ale by 143 but being a e ore half of the PA 
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Lot much heath and moor e „ 
paſture lands. But in theſe, and indeed through the A | 

at large, the dry and ſound ſoil greatly predominates. 
II the arable diſtrict, the ſoil is partly light, and ks 
| ee The light conſiſts of rich loam, or mixtures of loana 
and ſand, of loam and gravel, of ſand or. gravel and clay, in 
every various proportion. The-loam, gravel, ſand, =. 
clay, alſo, are of very different qualities, or degrees of e- - 
cellence. It is alſo to be diſtinguiſhed, according as it is in- 
cumbent on till, clay, grayel, ſand, freeſtone, limeſtone, and. | 
different kinds of granite. Where it is ſhallow, ſome of  _ 
the ſubſtratum, being ploughed up and by frequent culture 1 
incorporated with the ſoil, may partly occaſion the medlexgg l 
which the ſurface exhibits : And deep ſpots in low lands 
are prqbably compoſed of decayed. vegetables, and rich 
particles of earth, carried down and depoſited by the rivers. 
The heavy ſoil is chiefly clay of different depths and de- 
grees of ſtiffneſs, or mixtures where clay prevails, placed 
on till, or other matter, retentive of water, In a very few 
ſpots this ſurface lies on a dry bottom; and not unfre- . 
_ quently different and oppoſite ſoils are ſtrangely blended in 
the ſame field. The light ſoil, however, is in general 
found on low and level lands near the beds of rivers and * 
their branches; and alſo on ſeveral eminences of conſider- | 
able extent, eſpecially in the pariſhes of Linton, Eckford, 
Crailing, Ancrum, Maxton, and Melroſe. | The heavy ſoil 
rarely appears on the vallies, and chiefly occupies the high- 
er grounds. The largeſt track of it lies immediately 8. of 
Eildon Hills, including nearly the whole of Minto, Lillieſ. 
3 leaf, and Bowden pariſhes, and a great part of Melroſe, 8 t 
. | Boſwell's, Ancrum, Maxton, and Roxburgh. Stretching 
in a ſtraight line about 10 miles, and being, at an average, 
above 4 miles broad, it muſt comprehend about 10,000 
| | - acres; of which at leaſt one balf is Ws: cold, and un- 
| e 85 kindly, 
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kindly, difficult to labour, and uncertain in its produce; on 


which account, upwards of 1000 acres have properly been 
planted with trees. In the other half there is much rich 


and fertile land, which bears luxuriant crops, both of corn 


and graſs, and not a little of a middle nature between theſe 
In the pariſhes, - alſo, N. of Tweed around 
Kelſo, - the heavy ſoil i is rather moſt prevalent, and is, in 
general, of a good quality, Another conſiderable portion 
of it runs along the higher grounds B. of Tweed, in the 
pariſhes of Sprouſton, Kelſo, Roxburgh, and Eck ford, ſome 
of which is of little value; and there are detached fields of 


it in other parts of the diſtri, In the boſom, or deeply 


indented into the ſides of theſe elayey tracts, and eſpecially 


in the vicinity of Lillieſleaf, are pieces of dry land, of an 


admirable quality for producing either white or green crops. 
Of the arable diſtrict at al ewo-rufrds 3 be ls, 2 55 
or . mw. . e 


l 
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In ſeveral parts of the county, iron lone are „ ed in 
5 foil “. There are alſo ſome ſprings weakly impreg- 


nated both by it and ſulphur ; and one of a petrifying na- 
ture on the Tweeden +, which falls into. Liddal. 
are appearances of petrifaction in other parts; and frag- 


ments of agate #, jaſper, and rock cryſtal, are thrown 


ES 


„ Speaking of the clayey lands g. of Eildon, Mr Ure ſays, p. 16, „ There 


+ Joe Stat, Ace. of Jedburgh, yol, i. by en l. il p. 5 | 


of Caitletown, vol. xvi. p. 78.—0f Oxnam, vol. xi. p. 319. —ol Hobkirk, 


. in. * — ROT AIEYY 0 


There 


upon the ſurface by moles, the plou gh, and torrents, in 


I . 


N e eee e 1 ee e, be 5 
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many ; eren —— Roberts Lite # im | 


the, confines. of Hobkirk. pariſh with Liddeſdale; . Coal ws 


diſcovered about 30 years ago, on the Carter Hill near t 


border of Northumberland, and wrought for ſome. time, 
but abandoned as of little value. Another, of a better qua- 
lity, has fince been found in the ſouthern extremity of Lid- 
deſdale, from which, however, only a very ſmall part of 


the county derives apy benefit. Through the whole of 


that region limeſtone abounds, but, for want of a demand 
and of good roads, little or none is calcined for ſale, though 


it is of ſuperior quality to hat is manufactured farther N. 
and N. E. in the neighbourhood of Hawick and Jedburgh. 
The poorneſs of the lime, and the diſtance from coal, pre- 


vent it from being generally burned in other parts of the 
county where it has appeared. There is no freeſtone in 


the N. W. or 8. E. corners of the county. It ſeems to run, 


with ſeveral irregularities, and perhaps ſome interruptions, 


in a N. E. direction, from the fartheſt point of Liddeſdale to 
the neighbourhood of Sprouſtoun, where it is of a fine hard 
and durable nature. - Different kinds of whiaſtone appear 


every where on the ſurface, in the beds of brooks, and in. 


inexhauſtible quarries. Vaſt quantities of ſhell-marl lie 


ſcattered through the contiguous pariſhes of Roberton, Aſh- 


| Kirk, Wilton, Minto, Lisa, Bowden, Galaſhiels, and 


an, : 


* 3 „„ aids. nd freaks of 
deep red. Some are pure, but full of fractures. a 


+ Mr Ure, p. 47. obſerves, * It is cbiefly the Mytilus exiqunr (of 150 
« Helix nana; H. putris : this laſt is by far the moſt numerous. Mud and 
« decayed vegetables are, in different proportions, mixed with the ſhells, 
„many of which are entire. All the varieties are natives of Scotland, and 
« are found lividg in ſtagnant water, in moſſes where marl has been diſco- 


I vered. They are extremely prolific, a circumſtance which accounts for _ 


„ their immenſe number.” 


? 
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| Selkirk . There are alſo large marl pits at Eckford and 
Ednam ; and ſome leſs confiderable ones in different places. 

A ſmall quantity of it was lately found on rely wake © 
of Tweed, in the pariſh of Maxton, below a thick ſtratum | 
of coarſe gravel, covered by a light ſoil; and, on the oppo- 
fite fide of that river, at Whittrigg, an angle of Berwick- 
ſhire, a vaſt maſs of fine marl begins now to be' ſold, from 
which the ſurrounding cen at in this: 88 on eventu- 
ally derive en enen. 


„ 
Ras, VI - — Waters, 


No bait in the kingdom can boaſt of more numerous 
or beautiful rivers and brooks. One of them flows through, 
and enlivens every little vale, Tweed and Teviot are 
alone called rivers, The firſt holds a majeſtic courſe along 
banks, which, in ſeveral places, are ſteep and bold, jutting 
out at Old Melroſe into a promontory, and forming around 

 Dryburgh a peninſula. It partly bounds and partly inter- 
ſefts the county, receiving on the N. the Gala, which is the 
boundary with Selkirkſhire and Mid-Lothian for 5 miles; 
the Leeder, which, for nearly the ſame ſpace, is the boun- 
dary with Berwickſhire; the Allen (corrupted into El- 
wand), a paſtoral rivulet, and the Eden, which riſes in Ber- 
wickſhire, but runs a conſiderable way along the fkirts and 
through the lower part of this county. Ettrick, alſo, a 
boundary of Selk irkſhire for a mile and an half, falls into 
Tweed on the ſouth. Teviot rolls its pure ſtreams over a 
pebbled bed, in many delightful windings, through a ſuc- 
ceflion of rich, extenſive, and well cultivated vallies, for 34 
miles, till it loſes its name in the Tweed, between Rox- 
burgh Caſtle and Kelſo, one of the moſt enchanting ſpots 
which can well be conceived. The Ale and Borthwick 
are the northern branches of Teviot. Both riſe in Selkirk. 

95 158 | ſbire, 
Þ In this neighbourhood there is a good deal of clay mar], 
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banks, till, emerging from-ſcenery that is truly romantic, it 
is emptied into Teviot below Ancrum. The -Borthwick 
joins Teviot above Hawick, after paſſing through a country” 
that is chiefly paſtoral, but much improven'of late by tillage, ' 
and manure, and young plantations. On the B., Teviot is 
augmented by the Kale, the Oxnam, and the Jed. The firſt” 
and laſt iſſue from the border hills. The Kale, after leaving 
the mountains, waters, and ſometimes overflows, a great part 
of a ſpacious and valuable plain of 1200 acres o, adorned on 
different ſides by champs of full grown trees; while the Jed 
ruſhing along a rocky channel, through narrow and thick 
wooded vales, waſhes the bottom of ſeveral high precipices, 
winds around the county town, and terminates another, and 
ſtill more extenſive plain, known by the name of Crailing-" 
'  haughs, through the middle of which the Oxnam finds its 
way to Teviot. Nearer to its ſource, Teviot receives the 
Rule, the Slittrige, and the Allen, all of which riſe on the 
confines of Liddeſdale. In the number and value of its 
trees, Rule may vie with Siluan Jed , but not in wild and 
pictureſque ſcenery. Slittrige is not without the beauties of 
green hills, natural wood, and hollow vales. Allen, like the 
ſtream of the fame name, N. of Tweed, flows wholly through ' 
ſheep-walks. Bowmont is another paſtoral rivulet, which has 
its ſource in the 8. E. of this county, and, after a rapid courſe 
of nine or ten miles, enters England. But of all the waters 
in Roxburghſhire, few are more indebted to nature, or might” 
be more improven by art, than Hermitage, which riſes'in 
the ſouthern declivity of the ridge, from whence Allen an& 
Slittrige go in an . Soi, and tumbling over 2 


# wal ie Acc, of Linton, vol. iii. p. 120, 
een | 
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bottom of rough ſhapeleſa ſtones, amidſt green hills, whoſe 
baſe is generally ſkirted with copſe wood, loſes itſelf in the 
' Liddal, and imparts its natural ornament to that larger, but 
more naked ſtream. The courſe of Liddal is more placid : 
it iſſues from a flat, not improperly called Dead Water, and 
| brooks, and, with a velocity, which has excavated pools of 
being rendered, by the hands of ſkilful cultivators, as pro- 
miles, when they ſeparate Cumberland from Dumfriesſhire, 


and eee wn ny are carried very Firth. 


Is an inland . whoſe 1 ee atm. 
from the ſea, and 10 from the higheſt tide-mack on the 
fides of Tweed, the quantity of ſalmon is greater than might 
be expected. They are chiefly found in Tweed, few of 
them in Teviot, and none in the lefler waters, except in the 
time of ſpawning, A number of a ſmaller fize, or, as ſome 


allege, of « diſtinct ſpecies, called here gril/e, and of ſea- 
trouts, here called wh/:/ings, towards the middle and end of 
the fiſhing-ſeaſon, viſit Tweed, Teviot, and the larger branch-- 
es of both. Trouts of different ſizes and flavour abound in 
every brook ; but Ale, Rule, Jed, and Kale, are moſt famed 
for the number and excellence of their trouts There are 
ſeveral imall lakes in the county, ſome of which contain a 
multitude of perches and pike. Of theſe, the moſt remark- 
able for fize and beauty are Cauldſhiels, on the eſtate of 
Faldane ſide, and Headſhaw, towards the N. W.; and Prim- 


. ene towards the 8. E. 
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W HEN an the lands f in 1 Scotland were . -— rents, 
payable in victual, ſeem to have. been converted into 
money at diffrent rates, according to the quality of the grain 
raiſed, and the meaſures uſed, in different counties. The 


common converſion for Roxburghſhire was, wheat at L. 8 | 


eatmeal, in ſome places, L. 8, in others, only. L. 7 bear, 
L. 6; and oats, L. 4, all Scotch money, per boll. But the 
rate was much higher i in many eſtates, probably from a miſ· 
taken vanity in the proprietors, or a defire of acquiring po- 
litical importance from the largeneſs of their rent rolls. To 
ſome ſuch cauſe, more than to the ſuperior value of the ſoil, 
the valuation of this county 13 greater, in proportion to its 
extent, than that of any other in Scotland. It amounts to 


LL 314,663 : 6: 4 Scotch, of which To 129,126: 6:7 be 


longs to 6 peers, L. 128,345: 7: 6 belongs to 42 commons. 
ers, each of whom has property valued above ; 100 
Scotch; L. 54,097: 7: 3 belongs to leſſer commoners, in- 
cluding thoſe ſmall proprietors, known by the provincial 
names of acrerers, portioners, and feuers, 18 parcels of whoſe 
kands, in different Pen are valued in the groſs, beſides 12% 


; who 


F 
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who have got their ſmall properties ſeparately valued. The 
remaining L. 3094: 5: © belongs to public bodies. Of the 
432 greater commoners, 5 are precluded, by the nature of 
their tenures, and 1 from being the eldeſt ſon of a peer of 
Scotland, from voting for a member of Parliament; 34 are 
upon the roll of freeholders, another may enter when he 
chuſes to apply, and one only is a minor. There are 80 
freeholders at preſent, 12 of whom vote as ſuperiors of lands 
not poſſeſſed by them, ſome of them having retained or 
_ purchaſed that privilege, or obtained a gift of it from their 
relations. Beſides theſe, two eldeſt ſons of proprietors are 
enrolled, on acquiring from their fathers a right to as much 
of the eſtate as the law requires. It is more worthy of no- 
tice, in an agricultural view, that this roll contains the names 
| of 8 actual farmers, va, by their induftry asf kill, have 
— W eſtates. 
| Property has not, for a long time, undergone any remark- 
able change. Eſtates, indeed, of conſiderable fize, have 
been ſold within the laſt 40 years; ſome of them twice, at 
ſuch an advanced price, as ſhews the gradual and rapid i in- 
creaſe of the value of land. Stewartfield, near Jedburgh, 
was ſold in 1768 for L. 7000 Sterling, and again in 1771 
nt L. 11, 500 Sterling; Eduam was ſold in 1766 for L. 16,500, 
and again in 1787 for L. 31,500 Sterling. Softlaw, near 
Kelſo, was bought i in 1778 for L. 6500 Sterling, and fetched 
double that price in 1794. "Many other inſtances might be 
produced of a ſtill higher riſe in ſmall fields around towns 
and villages*. But the ſmall migration of property is evin- 
ced by two circumſtances. One of them is, that of the 
abors 42 larger eſtates re to N only 14 
: have 
5 e Cralting indeed was bought in 1766, and fold in Os apes ſmall 


additional price; but there were circumſtances which render it an unfair | 
8 the progreſſive value of N 


* 
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have been in the market during the period mentioned, and 
that, beſides theſe,” only two large eſtates, belonging to 
_ peers, were fold, and another till larger eſtate than either 


of them was purchaſed by a peer from a commoner. The 
other is, that more than two-thirds of the whole county is 
poſſeſſed, at this moment, by families of ſeven different ſur- 
names, which have had property in it for centuries, as will 


appear from the following ſtate, which may not prove unin- 
| tertaining to ſome of the gentlemen conreryen, as well as 90 


ſtrangers: 

Surname, | Peers, Proprietors. Freeholders, | 3 wt Valuation. 

Kory = 4 4 1-20 1 246 L. 83869 6 o| 
dee, 4 6 60989 12 7 
Elie, ðͤ 1 17 8 24470 3 10 
Douglas | x 6 4 23161 3 10 
Pringle, | PE, 3 11191 15 8 
Riddel, 1 0 LR, 1 
Rutherfurd, | [ 6 9 5797 2 © 
Total, 468 34 |L-217704 5 3 


ö r 


There ard ſeveral other names of great antiquity in the 
county, individuals of which ſtill retain the eſtates of their 
progenitors to a very conſiderable amount. 

From the beſt information which I can collect, the average 
rent of the paſture diſtrict will be nearly 3 5. per acre; and 
ſuppoſing 3-5ths of the whole county, or 258,048 acres to 
belong to it, the amount will bee L. g8707 4 » 


Deducting, from the remaining 2-5ths, 800 


acres occupied in wood, pleaſure-grounds, 
&c. there will be 164,032 acres of arable 
land at 535 . per acre, „.. 3 0 


Carried wa; L. 1673 12 0 


N — the late Lord Heathfield 'was a nativ# of! "this county, he 
| never had, and his ſon, the preſent Lord, has not POT I 


Cc 


©; 
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; Bs Brought forward, J. 162731 12 0 
HE There ave at lead $290 acres in wood, wonth FE 
about L. 300,00c, the intereſt of one half of 
FT „ 
the county, — - 7500 0 © 
And the remaining 2710 acres in e 105 
grounds, gardens, &c. cannot be eſtimated _—- 
at leſs than L 1 per acre, - { 2510 © © 


Making the real rent of the whole county, 1.1 17 1941 12 0 
The 


* 


ceeds, The higheſt rent per acre of any extenſive paſture farm, that has 
come to my knowledge, is 53, 6d, and the loweſt is 18. 1 d.; the exact 
medium between them is 3 5. 34d.- But the number of acres let above 38. 
is comparatively ſmall, and their average does not exceed 3 5. 9d. ; while a. 
much greater number of acres, let under 3s. gives only an average of 2 8. 
2d, z and the medium between theſe averages is 28. 11h, There are, in- 
deed; ſeveral valuable farms, of whoſe real average I am ignorant, and 
_ which are computed at 4 5. But there are other farms, ſtill more extenſive, 
concerning which I am equally ignorant, computed at 2s, or at leaſt be- 
low 2 5. 44. Theſe are the computations of neighbours, who know the 
rente, but de. not know the exa&t meaſuremeny, and judge of theſe by the 
number of (beep kept. Upon the whole, 3s. per acre cannot be far from 
the truth, but is probably rather below than above it. 
Lam more uncert4in about the average of the atable land, and have been 
_ obliged to reſt ſatisfied with a eonjecture, formed on ſuch imperfect infor- 
mation as I could obtain, Several ivteligent farmers are of opinion that 
_ my average is rather too high. To them I beg leave to ſubmit the following 
conſiderations: 1, There are 39 villages in the county, beſides Jedburgh, 
Kelfo, and Hawick. Around each of theſe there are from 100 to 200 acres, 
which actually yield, or might yield if let, two guineas each. 2d/y, There 
are many incloſures in old graſs, which are anmially let at the ſame. rate. 
3aly, There are one or two farms under leaſe at L. à per acre; ſeveral at 
303. and 31s, 6 d.; a conſiderable number between 25s. and 30s.; a ſtill 
greater number from 26s, to 25 6,3. and large tracks are rented about 15 s, 
per ncte, and from that to 208. 4thly, Though a larger portion of the 
_ arable diſtrict than all theſe joined together, is certainly let ſo very low as 
not to exceed 4.4. 6 d. per acre at an average, yet even this will not bring 


| The rent paid for fiſheries is not taken inte this fiate- | 
ment, becauſe houſes and pieces of ground are generally ſet 
along with them; and, excluſive of theſe, they do not yield 


nr ban wan 


3 


. esta 2500 Theed ate 
within the line of the paſture diſtrict, eſpecially on the waters of Kale, 
Oxnam, Jed, and Rule, ſome farms almoſt wholly arable, the rent of which 


fo ur enen the erabhgh of the paſture lands, as to furniſh. a conan 


ſurplus to increaſe that of the arable, 


The inequalities, however, both in the ſarface and 3 


_ through every part of the county, render it extremely difficult to fix a gene- 
nal ſtandard with any tolerable degree of preciſion, There are, indeed, ſe- 
veral ſheep farms, which have been never or very little ploughed. But 
there are very few arable farms, which have not a greater or leſs proportion 
of coarle or expoſed land, fit only for ſheep ; and moſt of the paſture farms 
have a good deal of land in tillage. This has ſuggeſted the idea of making 
three different averages; one for the paſture land at 3 8., but alloting to 
that diſtri& only 2-5ths inſtead of 4-5ths of the county z a ſecond at 155. 
for che arable land, comprehending one-half of the other 3-5ths, after de- 


ducting the $000 acres, as propoſed in the text; and a third for ſuch farms 


as conſiſt ſomewhat equally of both, 'including the remaining half: taking 
this laſt average at 6s, the real rent of the county will be rather leſs than I 
have ſtated it; taking the average at 7 8. it will be rather more, Thus, 


 2-5ths of the county, or 172,032 acres at 38s. - L.2580416 0. 
Deducting, from the remainder; $000 acres occupied i in wood, 

Ke. there will be 1254 Acres at 15 f. - _ 93768. 0 0 
And 125,024 acres at 68. - | 37507 4 © 
Value 1 2 8 and lee ned. 49 above _ kozro o o 

Le 167290 | 0 5 

Elimating he laff 265,044 acres 47. he falls o be : | 
added 128,04 6. or = . i 6361 3 
; 1 L. 173548 4 0 


Mete 4 @yateilads Mes 6 She this ar et 
error in the ſum aſſigned as the real rent of the county inthe text. 125 
The wood is eſtimated at a very low rate. From the ſtatiſtical table an- 
nexed, it appears that there are 4682 acres planted, Throwing away 1682 
as lately p mee, I IIEY 


* 
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value of the houſes and little farms attached to the e 
this calculation may not be altogether correct. 
Of 48 great proprietors *, 18 reſide des II Occa- 
ſionally; 7 live in the immediate neighbourhood ; and only 
12 are abſentees. Moſt of the abſentees, and many of the others, 
have ſtewards (here called factors) to receive and diſcharge 
their rents, agree on the terms of leaſes, and manage their 
eſtates in other reſpects. There are about 20 other gentlemen, 
who live always in the county in elegance and hoſpitality, 
aud ſeveral, who make it their ſummer's refidence. Such as 
reſide, generally farm ſome part of their lands, and keep an 
_ overſeer or grieve, who is equivalent to a bailif in England, 
to look after their ſervants, and direct the operations of their 
huſbandry. Some of them, occaſionally, retain large tracks 
in their own poſſeſſion, to improve and let them at a higher 
rent. Much was done in this way, with great ſucceſs, many 
years ago, by a few . ſpirited and enterpriſing pro- 

prietors ; 

Of theſe, 1000 acres contain each 680 trees, from 12 to 20 years old, each 

tree being only worth 6 d. or L. 18 per acre, - L. 180600 © © 
| Another 1000 acres contain each 435 trees at 38, each, or | 

L. 65, 58. . . 65259 0 o 
And 1090 acres contain each 221 trees at 181 each, or | 

L. 165, 15, . - * ,- 687599 £0 
There are 608 acres of natural wood, worth at leaſt L 1c0 

per acre, F = , 00.0 0 


Making in all, © . 1 I. 300% 0 0 


Of which the full intereſt, being I.. 15,490, falls, riaiy calculating, to be 
added to the rent of the county, But I have allowed no leſs than L. 159,800 
to be deducted, for defraying all expences of planting, incloſing, and 

rearing the wood, and te rent of the land occupied by it; and I have only 
added, to, the rent of the county, L. 9500 as the intereſt of the remaining 
L. 1 $0,000. Even this ſum yields an annual rent of L. 1:8: 6 for every 
acre in wood, and furniſhes a ſtrong argument for increaſing the number of 


them — For a fuller account 57 the particulars in this note, the reader may 
conſult Chap. IV. Sect, II. and Chap. X. 


# Viz. 6 peers and 42 commoners. 
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prietors; and others are now following their footſteps with - 
laudable ardor and, perſeverance. The ſmall Proprietors | 
generally occupy their own poſſeſſions, as do the aftull far- . 
mers, of whom many, beſides thoſe on the roll of freehold- 
ers, have acquired handſome fortunes; Vet more than 
- 11-12th$of the aaa is let on an of bann or 
ſhorter duration. „ 

Too little attention is ak to 9 3 15 Fan f 
of villages, though they are of great importance to the im- 
provement and cultivation of land. Few of the occupiers 
of thoſe mentioned in the note labour for hire, except with 
their horſes at the highways, or carrying coals, &. Of 
villages, inhabited wholly by cottagers employed in agri- 
culture, there are ſcarcely half a dozen in the county; and 
even ſome of theſe are falling into decay, like others, whoſe 
ruins only remain. Great praiſe is due to a few, who'encon- 
rage uſeful mechanics and labourers to dwell near them; 
and a village has many attractions and OY ns 
are wanting to the lolitary N 


Sror. II. Tenures. 


ALL property holds either of the Crown, or of ſome 
ſubject. In the former caſe, when of legal extent, it gives 
a right to vote for a Knight of the ſhire; but in the latter 
caſe, however large, it has not that privilege, and reſembles 


a copyhold in England, with this difference, that the u. 


perior, or ſubje& of whom it is held, has not equal privileges 
with a Lord of the manor. There are inſtances of freeholds 
paying feudal acknowledgments to ſubjects, ſome of them 
to a great amount. This chiefly happens i in lands acquired 
from the Church, of all which the King is ſuperior, though 
the ſubjects, who firſt ſeized or obtained a right to them, 
afterwards diſpoſed of them at A lower price, under the ſti- 


FO 
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victual, or work, No lands, noy, are poſſeſſed, as they 

were 30 or 40 years ago, on grants redeemable on certain 
conditions, known, in the law of Scotland, by the name of 
wad/ets, The fen, or feudal acknowledgment, is ſometimes 
merely nominal, in which eaſe the tenure is called a Bench 
or blanch holding ; and generally it is a ſmall quit-rent, not 

always demanded, though on particular lands it is very 

' thigh. It is commonly commuted into money; but in a 
- few places, it is ſtill exacted and paid in perſonal ſervices, or 
in the labour of horſes. And according to the uſual cuſtom 
in this part of the kingdom, it is doubled, or confiderably 
Increaſed, on the entry of every ſucceſſor, whether qo 
heritance oof tera ju 


» 
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Snor. . of Proprietors 


T* houſes of 13 are 2 „„ ſo dit. 
ferent in ſae and form, that they cannot eaſily be be- 
duced to diſtin& claſſes. A few of them are. ancient and 
princely ; others are modern. and elegant; fome, by judi- 
cious alterations and additions, have been rendered hand- 
ſome and commodious ; very many ſtand in need of being 
_ repaired or rebuilt ; ſeverals are too. inſignificant to deſerve þ 
notice. In ſituation, magnitude, and grandeur, the houſe of 
Fleurs, near Kelſo, belonging to the Duke of Roxburgh, 
holds a diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence : And there are many 
nent villas in that neighbourhood, by which its proſpects 
are embelliſhed, and to which it forms a magnificent ob- 
ject. The offices are generally ſituated near to the houſe, 
| but out of its view; and, of late, greater pains have been 
| taken, than formerly, to render them ornamental as well as 
convenient. All the buildings are of hewn or ruble ſtones, 
and covered with ſlates. The ſmaller proprietors generally 
| build houſes for their own reſidence, of one or two ſtoreys, 
with clay or lime, and thatched or flated roofs, according 
to the extent of their properties, their opulence, or their 
fancies. Attention is ſhewn to have them ſubllaoually 
done, and to 115 them a neat ee 
| $xer. | 


ns I 1 
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Sx or. n —F arm- 8 and dra, « and Repairs 


Fzw things are of greater importance in e than 
the commodious and comfortable accommodation of far- 
mers, and, happily, it is here much regarded. On farms, 
where formerly the houſes were paltry, or or unſuitable, new 
ones have been built, in a ſituation, and on a plan, reſpect- 
ing which the teriants habe had the chief direction. Where 
the former houſes were in a better ſtyle, they have uni- 


formly received ſuch reparations and additions as were | 


found neceſſary. In every part of the county, they are-now 
moſtly of two ſtoreys and a garret-floor, with the addition 
ol a kitchen behind or at one end. Clay built walls, and 
thatched roofs, though ſtill to be ſeen, are faſt upon the de- 
, Cline ; and, if the preſent ſpirit continues, will in a few 
years become a mark of diſgrace. In fixing the dimen- 

, ſions, and laying out the apartments of a new houſe, much 
depends on the talte of the farmer for elegance or utility. 
In general, from thirty-ſix to forty feet in length, and from 

- ſeventeen to twenty-one feet in breadth, within the walls“, 
is thought a moderate ſize; the ground-floor containing an 
eating · room in one end, and the family bed-room, with a 
cloſet behind in the other. The bed is frequently conceal- 
ed, or thrown into the cloſet, that this apartment may oc- 
caſionally ſerve the purpoſe of a drawing-room. The ſe- 
cond floor, according to the breadth of the houſe, is divided 
into four ſmaller, or two larger bed-rooms with cToſets, and 
ſometimes into one larger and two leſſer ones, Few farm- 
houſes, lately built, are under theſe dimenſions, and ſeveral 
are greatly above them, having a ſizeable dining-room and 
'drawing-room, four or five bed-rooms, and a kind of bufi- 


A the dimenions given in this paragraph are within the walls. 
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neſs-room for the farmer to keep his books, receive and pay 
money, &c. (one of the greateſt conveniencies that he can 
enjoy), befides'a nurſery and apartments for ſervants. In 
the paſture diftrit, where a thin population. makes hoſpita- 
lity more neceſſary, the tenants are naturally deſirous of ha- 
ving many bed-rooms, however ſmall, to accommodate 
their numerous friends and viſitors ; and it is not uncommon' 
to crowd two or more beds into one room. At the ſame 
time, it muſt be confeſſed and regretted, that, through the 
whole county, à few farmers till prefer "the mean habita- 
tions, manners, and agriculture of their fathers. 

The offices are generally behind the dwelling-houſe, in 
the form of a ſquare, that the cattle and work may be un- 
der the maſter's eye; but, in ſome places, they are removed 
to a little diſtance, from feeling the ſmell to be offenſive, 
and from'a fear of its being noxious. They are moſtly 
built with lime, though few of them are flated. Their 
common breadth is about ſixteen feet; the height of che 
walls varies from ſeven to ten feet; and, when the dwelling- 
houſe forms one fide of the ſquare, they conſiſt of two ſome. 
times of three barns, of thirty and even of thirty-four feet in 
length, on another fide; ſtables for ten, twelve, or more hor- 
ſes, two cow-houſes, here called byres, for milch-cows and 
young cattle, on a third; ſheds more or leſs open for feed- 
ing from twenty to fifty bullocks, on a fourth. Other ſheds 
for ſheltering carts and all other implements of huſbandry 
from the weather, a chaiſe-houſe, if the farmer keeps one, 
as fome of them do, a hen-houſe, a hog-ſty, &c. are inter- 
ſperſed among the other offices, according to circumſtances 
and the nature of the farm. Theſe laſt mentioned form a 
ſide of the ſquare, when the dwelling-houſe does not. There 
is commonly a dunghill in the middle, where are fed the 

lean cattle intended to be grazed during ſummer, and fatten- 
8 the following winger, Above the ſtable there is generally 
W_.: | A 
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a hay · loft, where, or above the cow / houſe, the unmarried. 
men-ſervants ſleep ;- and frequently there is 2 granary a- 
: bove one of the ſheds, or above the end of one of the barns, 
A dairy, pantry, and larder are added to the dwelling-houle, 
in the form either of a wing or of a/pent-houſe. The num- 
ber and dimenſions of offices vary according to the ſize and 
nature of farms. Where few or no turnips are raiſed, leſs 
| houſing is needed for cattle, and an arable farm of 200 or 300 
acres does not require ſuch ample accommodation as one of 
Zoo or 1000. The introduction of thraſhing machines will 
probably occaſion ſome alteration in the ſtructure of barns, 
and lefſen the extent of roof, which, in an inland coun- 
try without canals, muſt. be a conſiderable ſaving. In pla- 
ces where the offices were only repaired, they are not unfre- 
quently diſpoſed in an awkward and inconvenient manner; 
and too little attention has been paid, in former times, to the 
choice of an elevated and level ſituation for a ſtack-yard. 
The older barns are generally too low in the walls, and ad- 
mit only of very ſhort joiſts, here called Balli, towards the 
junction of the cupples;/ whereas it is obvious, that the near- 
er the joiſts are to the walls, the building. muſt be ſo much 
the ſironger. A few have lately been built above cart- 
houſes, ſtables, &c. ; a practice both thrifty and convenient, 
in an unequal ſurface, where the ground on one fide i is fre- 
quently level with the ſecond floor. One or two are ſo 
ſpacious, and have ſuch large doors, as to admit a loaded 
cart, and thus ſave thoſe ſtalks which drop from the ſheaf, 
and thoſe grains which ſtart from * n as the corn is 
toſſed down to the ground. 

A ſimilar plan is propoſed to be donned; in he £50 Big 
tion of feeding ſheds ; the cattle are to be tied, fronting 
each other, to two rows of ſtakes, with a ſpace between 
the rows where carts may enter and unload. At preſent 
tyrnips are laid down in the open air, covered by bundles 
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of ſtraw in hard froſt, and given to the cattle. through 
holes, oppoſite to their heads, over which boards are ſuf. 
pended on hinges to open and ſhut at pleaſure. At Frog» 
den, above 30 years ago, ſheds were firſt made double, 
with an open ſpace between them, for carrying away the 
dung, and another before the heads of the cattle for clean- 


ing the manger, and throwing in turnips. This laſt is al- 


ways catefully covered with boards, while the cattle are 
feeding or at reſt. In many places, both where they ſtand 


along the fide of the houſe with their heads towards the 


backwall, and where they ſtand acroſs it, with their heads 


or tails towards each other, they are fed from behind. The 
trouble is greater, but they are kept warmer. Milch cows 


are every where treated in this manner, as warmth is more 
eſſential to them than to feeding cattle. The ſtables are 
now moſtly divided into ſeparate ſtalls, though there are 
ſtill many in which the horſes feed in common, as ſeveral 
lean carcaſes teſtify. Some farmers are borrowing a prac- 
tice, from their neighbours in Northumberland, of having 
workſhops for different artificers employed in ſhoeing their 


cattle, and in making or mending articles neceſſary for 


carrying on their work. Their wood, iron, and other ma- 
terials, are thus wrought under their immediate inſpection ;_ 

the time and labour are ſaved of ſending their ſervants and 
horſes to the neareſt village for every trifling job; a ſmall 
additional wage, or even good fare, will inſure the ready 
attendance of able workmen ; and every thing is gain to a 
farmer that promotes diſpatch, cuts off from his ſervants 
all pretence of loitering, and keeps his horſes from unne- 


ceſſary travel. 


When a farm-houſe and offices are to be new built, the 


_ tenant ſometimes receives a ſtipulated ſum, about a year's 


rent, for executing them on a given plan; but more com- 


monly the landlord pays the materials and workmen, and 
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the tenant earries the one, and furniſhes meat and fas ; 
vice* to the other. Both methods lie open to objections. 


In the one caſe, the tenant may be tempted to make ſuch 


ſuperficial work, as to laſt during his leaſe, and, with ſome 
ſlight reparations, be left barely paſſable at the end of it, 
And, in the other caſe, a great deal of his time, labour, and 
money, is taken up, which, eſpecially i in the beginning of 
a leaſe, would be much better employed in improving and 
cultivating his fields, A. preferable way would be for the 
landlord to do the whole ſubſtantially, according to a con- 


certed plan, and charge ſome additional rent on the tenant. 


This has been done, in ſome inſtances, without any ſuch 
charge. At preſent, for the ſake of cheapneſs, the houſes 
are often finiſhed by contraQ, with thoſe who offer the low- 
eſt eſtimate, and who, to earn a ſcanty profit, furniſh only 

coarſe materials, uſe them ſparingly, and hurry on the job 


in a careleſs and ſlovenly manner. Both dwelling-houſe 


and offices are ſupported, during the currency of a leaſe, 
ſometimes at the ſole expence of the tenant, though more 
frequently the landlord allows all or ſome part of the mate- 
rial. © | 
Reparations and 4 e to houſes at the en- 
trance to a farm, are made at the charge of the proprietor, 


with or without the aid of the tenant, according to agree- 


ment. Here, as in the former caſe, a year's rent, or per- 
haps leſs, if the buildings are of a moderate ſize, and in to- 
lerable order, is ſometimes accepted by the tenant. But 


unleſs the ſituatjon be centrical and convenient for the farm, 


jt is the interelt of both to have the whole houſes removed 


mg rebuilt. 
Sect, 


' * Service is n provincial phraſe for labourers, to dig away earth from 
the foundation of a houſe, prepare mortar, and affiſt in rearing ſcaffolds, 
Ty ltones, joiſts, &c. | 
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5 SECT. III. Cottages. | 


H1THERTo they are moſtly built with clay, and few, if any 
of them, are ſlated. Thoſe erected for ſhepherds are miſerable 
temporary hovels. Their walls are alternate rows of ſtones 
and ſods, and their roofs are of coarſe and flender timber, 
covered with turf and ruſhes. A hole in the middle of 
the roof, ſurrounded at the top, and a little way down into 
the houſe, by a wicker frame, plaſtered with a mixture of 
ſtraw, mud, or clay, is the only chimney. A ſmall aper- 
ture, with a ſingle pane of glaſs, and ſometimes altogether 
open, and ſtuffed at night with old clothes, ſerves for a win- 
dow. The ſame kind of chimney, laced at he gable, 
with the wicker or a ſpar-frame, or a thin ſtone · wall, ſup- 
ported by a ſtrong beam, about four or five feet from the 
ground, is till uſed in many of the beſt cottages, and even 
in the kitchens of farmers. In general, however, artificers 
and married labourers are well accommodated. The for- 
mer have a workſhop and kitchen, and often a better apart. 
ment. The latter have a kitchen, and a room where grown- 
up children ſleep, provided by their maſter, ik they are at 
ſervice ; or rented in ſome village, if they are not. The 
walls are about ſeven feet high ; the windows are of dif- 
ferent ſizes, from fourteen inches ſquare to four by three 
feet ; the floor is of earth, nice y knead ; ſometimes of flags 
or timber. I here is + garret above for fire-wood and lum- 
ber; the roof is neatly t. atched with ſtraw, fern, or broom ; 
and both without and within, every thing has a ſnug and 
comfortable appearance. In ſhort, though cottages may 
be found of every intermediate degree, between the worſt 
and the beſt of thoſe deſcribed, yet every year leſſens the 
number of thoſe that are pitiful, and adds to the number 
af thoſe that are decent and reſpectable. 


CHAP. 


C HAP. Iv. 


MODE OF OCCUPATION. 


Sxer. I—Size of Farms, and Character of Farmers. 


** ſmall poſſeſſions, which lie around villages, or are 
ſeattered through different parts of the county, whe- 
ther in the hands of proprietors or of tenants, cannot be 
called farms. The occupiers of them are chicfly mecha- 
nics, cadgers, or jobbers * with horſes, at different kinds of 
country work, who find it neceſſary, for maintaining their 


cattle, to have a piece of land, which they can labour at 


their ſpare hours. Setting theſe aſide, and taking into ac- 
count only ſuch as are of ſufficient magnitude to ſupport a 
family, the farms in Roxburghſhire are of every ſize, from 


$0 to 5000 acres, and from L. 30 to L. loco of annual rent. 


The arable farms, in general, run from 150 to 500 acres, 


and from L. 100 to L. 400 of rent. Some are leſs, and 


others greater ; but the molt extenſive of them does not ex- 
| : | | 5 ceed 


A conſiderable number of men, in this county and the neighbourbood, 
earn a comfortable ſubſiſtence, by keeping one or two horſes and a cart, 


and undertaking to make or repair highways, to carry materials for build- 


ing, coals, lime for manure, goods io or from market, or to plough fields ; 
and they contract to perform theſe operations by day, by meaſurement, by 
weight, or by the lump, according to the nature of the work or ans car- 
ried, Theſe men are here meant by jobben. 
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ceed 1200 acres, and none is rented higher than 1000 gui- 
neas. One tenant frequently poſſeſſes two, and ſometimes 
three; and there are inſtances of the ſame perſon having 
both an arable and a ſheep farm, to obtain the double pro- 
fir, ariſing from rearing ſheep to a larger ſize, by wintering 
them on aftergraſs and turnips, and fattening both them and 
their lambs earlier, and better, for the market, With the 
breeders of that valuable animal, the command of rurnips 
| is becoming daily a greater object, and may prove an in- 
ducement to engage them more deeply in arable huſbandry, 
inſtead of accumulating paſture farms, Several of theſe, in 
different corners, to the extent of 6500 and even doco 5 
acres, are rented by one man. A confidential ſervant, who 
is commonly married, reſides, with his family, on theſe 
led farms, and takes charge of the work and ſervants in 
the maſter's abſence. From 800 to 3000 acres is the moſt 
common ſize of a ſheep farm. 
The character of farmers, like the ſize of theie farms, 
admits of much variety, No profeſſion affords more ſcope 
for diſplaying abilities; and no county can boaſt of a more 
ingenious and reſpeQable body of farmers. Many of them 
have received à claſſical, and ſome a liberal education. 
While the cultivation of their fields, and the ſtate of their 
flocks and herds, are pleaſing proofs of active induſtry and 
profeſſional bans 4 27 the ſtyle of their dreſs, and of 
their tables, are/indications of eaſy circumſtances ; and the 
general ſtrain of their converſation and manners diſcovers 
that frankneſs and candour of mind, which is unfettered by 
prejudices of every kind, and equally open to impart or 
receive information +. It cannot be expeRted, that this de- 
EE fcription 


* This io his" comment name here, and through moſt of Scotland; for | 
farms on which the tenant does not perſonally relide, 5 


+ See Stat, Acct, of Kelſo, Vol. X. p. 589. 
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ſcription is equally applicable to them all. The very re- 
verſe of it may rather be conſidered as a juſt portrait of 

| ſeveral tenants, who poſſeſs pretty large farms, and have 
become rich from mere penuriouſneſs, yet are ignorant, 
vulgar, and unambitious of being diſtinguiſhed, in point of 
dreſs, fare, and habits, from their own ſervants. Between 
theſe extremes, there are, among the farmers, characters of 
every intermediate degree. But the happy alteration which 
has taken place, both in the ſyſtem of agriculture, and in 
the way of living, is flowly extending its influence to the 
narrow- minded and ſlothful. From the flight trials of a 

fearful hand, they are daily making bolder efforts, to break 
up, clear from ſtones, and enrich with lime and marl, fields 
in a ſtate of nature; to ſtraighten crooked ridges, and to 
raiſe turnips and clover. Greater indulgence is ſhewn to 


land, after being limed. A more liberal rotation of crops 


is gaining ground. Grain is more carefully winnowed from 
the chaff, Horſes are kept cleaner, and better fed. Finer 
linen, and more decent clothes, are worn. The carpet, the 
ſpit, and the ſocial bowl, begin to make their appearances 
in houſes where they were entire ſtrangers. And a deſire 
is evidently kindling, of mixing more in good company, of 
keeping a more plentiful table, and of learning the practi- 
ces, and ſharing the profits of good huſbandry. Beſides 
' theſe ſymptoms of improvement, ſeveral circumſtances 
combine to promiſe the gradual extinction of this old-faſhion- · 
ed claſs, At the expiration of leaſes, proprietors of ſound 
underſtanding will naturally prefer to them, on-equal, and 
perhaps on eafiex terms, tenants, whoſe enlarged ideas af- 
ford a fair proſpect of bringing the lands into richer culti- 
vation. Farmers of this deſcription will even ftretch a 
point to outbid men who bring diſcredit on their order; 
and enjoy, in the competition, all the advantages, which 


e addreſs, and ſpirit, have over ignorance, auk- 
|  wardne6, 


- . ; 
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wardneſs and timidity. The rapid progreſs of i improve- 
ments has ſo greatly raiſed the rent of land, that, without : e 
enterpriſe and ſkilful management, no farmer can proſper. „ Mak 
And the moſt rigid parſimony cannot ſave from ruin ye | 
who trudge in the beaten tract of their fathers. 
While neceſſity quickens the induſtry and invention of — 
ſome, others inherit theſe qualities from nature. Several 
farmers in Roxburghſhire, originally ſervants, or bred to | 
ſome other profeſſion, have riſen to eminence by the dint *' -- 
of ſuperior talents and merit, and contend for the palm of 
good huſbandry with thoſe who were trained up to it fromm 
their youth. Among the higher claſſes of farmers, a ſpi- 
kit of laudable emulation has gone forth, to keep their fields 
in proper order, and to raiſe thoſe kinds, and that ſucceſſion _ 
of crops, by which their lands may be cultivated to the _ 
beſt advantage. From their frequent intercourſe with 
each other, and with ſtrangers, and from the books which 
| they purchaſe, or peruſe from thoſe public libraries, of 
which many of them are members, chey have acceſs to be- 
come acquainted with the moſt approved practices in the ; 
line of their buſineſs through the kingdom, and have diſ- „„ 
cernment to avail themſelves of every hint, whereby their | 
farms may be further improven, and the ſcience of agricul- 
ture may be brought to higher perfection. They are like- © 
| wile entitled to much praiſe for the plainneſs and good faith 
of their dealings. Bargains are not made with leſs chicane 1 
or higgling, or fulfilled with more honour, by the firſt houſes 5 
in the kingdom. Thoſe exceſſes of the bottle, both in ale- 
houſes and at home, which formerly characterized them,  _ 
and led to the negle& of neceſſary buſineſs, have now given 
place to the more rational and temperate uſe of that cheer- | 
ing enjoyment. They are ſtill extremely ſocial when they 
meet, and hoſpitable to ftrangers; but ſeldom indulge in theſe 
pleaſures to ſuch a degree, as to divert their attention from 
their more important concerns. 


* 
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Ser. II.— ent. 


Al farms, till very lately, were let by the lump: This 
"bs Aill the caſe in the paſture ditri@ 5 but ſome of the arable 
farms are taken by meaſurement. A few fmall ſpots are 
- occupied in nurſeries, gardens, and orchards, at the rate 


'6f L. 5 per acre. Some fields around the principal villages 
are rented at L. 4, and ſeveral at L. 3 per acre. There are 


ty, which fetches from L. 2 to L. 3 per acre, cannot be eſti- 


mated with any certainty. It is not leſs than 3000 acres, 
and will not probably exceed 10,0009, The higheſt rent, 


given for a farm of any conſiderable extent, is two guineas 
per acre, From 208. to 25 5. is very common for farms of 
300 or 400 acres. A few farms, much larger, fetch 20 


br 218. per acre, But very great tracts do not yield 7 6. 


6 d. and cannot be expected to double that rent, unleſs im- 


proven by the proprietor, at an expence which no tenant 
can bear . Paſture farms are let from 1 8. 1 d. to 58. 6 d. 


Per acre; and conſidering the different qualities of ſoils and 


climates, it is eaſy to conceive that the higheſt rented may 


be the moſt eligible bargain. Their value is chiefly enhan- | 


ced, by the luxuriance and dryneſs of the ſoil, the quantity 
of ſheltered paſtnre which they afford in ſevere winters, 


and the proportion of land capable of producing natural or 


artificial grafſes for hay, Their value is lefſened, by the 


height and expoſure of their ſituation, mm extent of bar- 


ren 


| /. 
tion of ſeveral well-informed people in the county, I was inclined to ſtate 
the average rent of paſture-lands at 3s. 6d. and of arable-land at 18 6. 6d. 


| per acre, till I found, upon an exte- five inquiry, that the average which 1 


have given, tough rather low, is nearer the truth. But there can be little 
doubt, that, in a very ſew years, when the preſent leaſes expire, many of 
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on. Gann, and the p. 
- which they bund, 435 
To draw, in rent, any part of thus vas would on- 


3 perpetual diſputes between the landlord and tenants, 


and would diminith the value of the remainder. Sheep, 


ry and ne of the food 


wool, and cheeſe, would ſell at a lower price, after being 


thus divided, Though the ſame objection does not lie 
againſt drawing the rents of corn-farms in Kind, yet - 
here too there are inſurmountable difficulties, ' For, not to 
mention the wrangles which might ariſe concerning the 
quality of the grains, and various other particalars, the _ 
diſtance from markets, and the expence of a Jong land- 
carriage, would put the proprietors to no fmall inconve- _ 
nience in diſpoſing of their viual. Purchaſers would not 

ſend for it to the ſpot where it is thraſhed, without a great 


diſcount, And to devolve on tenants the burden of deli- 
vering it at the diſtance of 24 or perhaps 30 miles, would 


be a cruel addition to the heavielt of all the local grievances 


which they ſuffer. For theſe ſubſtantial reaſons, all zents 
| are paid in money; and perſonal ſervices, though ſtill ex- 
\  adted, are on the eve of abolition, Tenants, on arable farms, 
inſtead of having time to drive coals or other articles to 
their landlords, are ſometimes obliged to hire the carriage 


of fuel and manures for themſelves. And ſheep-farmers 


keep no more horſes than are neceſſary, for bringing home 
their winter's proviſion of peats, turf, and coals, and for 


managing the patches of arable-land which are attached to | 
their farms. A. certain number of tame-fowls, and in ſome 
places of freſh-water fiſh, is generally a part of the annual- 


rent, but ieee in kind®. In ſhort, both maſter and 


tenants 


* T am forry to be informed, was paint le at 
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tenants find it their mutual intereſts to convert all been 
into a ſpeciſied ſum of money; by which they become 

| alternately loſers or inen, dene to the riſe or fall i 
market, | | 


e m Tithes. 


| Onz or two clergymen have a right to ſome tithes, but 
have been in uſe, time immemorial, to accept a ſmall ſum 
in lieu of them. This is a loſs to them, but a material ad- 
vantage both to the proprietors and tenants of the grounds, 
who are thereby freed from a vexatious obſtacle to uſeful 
improvements. ; 


Sxcr. IV.— Poor. Rates. 


THERE are 979 paupers maintained conſtantly, by an aſ- 

ſeſſment of L 2776 yearly, the intereſt of L. 2148 ſunk in 
1 different pariſhes, and the weekly collections at the church · 
doors, which may amount to L. 400, making in all L. 3283, 

8s. of yearly expenditure; of which, if L. 300 is allowed 

for caſes of incidental neceſſity, there will remain a mere 

trifle over an average of L. 3 Sterling each for the ſettled 

penſioners, who receive their allowances weekly, month- 


1 4, 


und that he poſitively refuſes to accept a reaſonable commutation for them, 
Nor will he conſent to exchange a ſingle inch of land, for the accommodation 

ol his own, or of neighbouring tenants; perhaps from a defire of tranſmitting - 
the limits of his property in the preciſe ſtate in which he found them, I for- 
bear to comment on theſe prejudices ; and I am not without fear of being 
geeuſed of credulity, for beligving that they exiſt at the cloſe of the eighteenth 
Fwy; 
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ly, or e according. to the n of different | <2: aol 
pariſhes. The aſſeſſments are levied, in terms of the law. 5 
in equal ſhares from the proprietors and tenants, and 
every year are increaſing. The above ſtatement, taken 
chiefly from the Statiſtical Accounts of the different pariſhes,» 1 
collected and publiſhed by Sir John Sinclair, ſo far as they - 
furniſh information, and from the kind communications ff. 1 
pri vate friends, where theſe Statiſtical Accounts are defec- 
tive, reaches no further than 1793 ſince which time, the 
prices of proviſions are doubled, and the poors- rates are 
raiſed at leaſt one-third. | Their introduction, though at- 
tended with ſeveral advantages, is nevertheleſs: to be re- 
gretted. It was formerly the faſhion for people, of all ranks, 
to attend public worſhip, and to give liberally to the poor. 
The weekly collections were committed to the care of the 
| kKirk-ſefſion, a ſet of grave and active men, who, without 
any emolument, induſtriouſly ſought out and relieved the 
modeſt objects of charity. By the prudence and frugality 
of their management, the wants of the needy were ſupplied, | 
and a ſmall fund was amaſſed, in many pariſhes, to be len 
on intereſt until a time of extraordinary ſcarcity ſnould ar. Y 
rive. Theſe men ſtill continue to act with the ſame diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and attention; but the abſence of ſome proprie- 
tors from the county, the deſertion of public worſhip by - 
others, the ſcanty contributions of thoſe who attend, be- 
cauſe of their being ſubjected to an aſſeſſment, and the na- 
tural effect of this general conduct to contract the public 
bounty of the truly charitable, together with the prattice, _ 
in ſeveral places, of demanding one- half ofthe trifle that im 
collected to augment the parochial funds, leave very little e 
in their power to manage or beſtow. From this change 
two ſerious evils ariſe. One of them is, that the poor no 
longer receive ſupply, with backwardneſs and gratitude, a 475 5 
e nen mm 
a 
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it boldly as their legal right; and in expectation of it, re- 
lax their diligence and exconomy : And the other is, that 
che numerous claſs of ſervants and day-labourers, many of 


whom are in eaſy circumſtances, ceaſe to contribute their 


mites, from an idea, that any little thing which they could 
ſpare would not ſerve the poor, but go into the pockets of 
the landholders and their tenants. Yet, in the preſent ſtate 
of ſociety, when religion is in ſo little requeſt among the 


higher ranks, and they, who {till reſpe& its ordinances, are 


divided into ſo many ſes, the poor-rates have the advan- 
tage of ſubjecting all men equally, according to their pol. 
ſeſſions, to the neceſſary burden of ſupporting the indigent, 
If there be an'alarming-proſpe& of this burden's becoming 
annually heavier, let the rich and the great refle&, that the 
beſt preventive is, their regularly attending the national 
church, and encouraging others by their example to enlarge 
the weekly collections. Such à conduct might have the 
double effect of lowering the afleſſments, and of acquiring 
' ſuch a kindly influence over the poor, as would foſter their 
natural ſhame to apply for charity, except in the moſt ur- 
gent neceflity, and quicken their efforts to provide againſt 
it. A law might be made obliging ſectaries to maintain 
their own poor, or add their collections to the pariſh funds: 

but it would be oppreſſive, as they pay their ſhare of aſ- 


teſſments in the diſſerent pariſhes to which they belong; 


and it would ſerve no other purpoſe, than affording a plau- 
ſible pretence to the opulent among them to withhold their 


contributions, and putting a cruel conſtraint on the poor 


to adhere or return to the eſtabliſhed church. Yet, 
while matters continue as they are at preſent, the number 
of poor, and the funds for their ſupport, muſt yearly in- 
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| the ſams field, except perhaps when firſt broken up from 
; | 5 , ö | , 7 old 


the lands in good condition, leaſes are given for nineteen or 


| twenty-one years. The ſtipulations in them vary, accord» 


ing to the fancies of different landlords, the objects they 
have in contemplation with reſpe& to the farms, or their. 


opinion of the tenants. In ſome entailed eſtates, a little 


more rent will purchafe an exemption from all limitations. 


In general, however, ſtrict proviſion is made to prevent the | 


lands from being impoveriſhed by ſevere cropping towards 


the end of leaſes, The common reſtrictions, inſiſted upon 


with this view, are, that a certain portion of the farm ſhall 
be left in graſs, in fallow, or in a green mehorating crop, 
according to the nature of the land; that the ſtraw raiſed 
hall be conſumed on the farm, except the laſt crop; that yl 
the dung made ſhall either be laid on the land, or belong 
to the ſucceeding tenant ; that, for the laſt three, five, or ſeven 
years, two white crops ſhall not be taken ſucceflively from 
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Turn is n F in the . 58 „ | 
leaſes in the paſture and arable diſtricts. In paſture farms, 
they are generally from ſeven to fifteen years; a few are 
nineteen and twenty-one z and the tenants are ſubjected to 
no reſtrictions, except with reſpe& to the quantity of ground 
| to be ſown with grain, Here, the only improvement being 
a kind of open drains, which are made at a trifling expence, 
and need to be repaired annually, or completely renewed 
every fifth or ſixth year, the length of a leaſe is of lefs 
| conſequence. But in arable farms, where a great deal f 
money muſt be laid out for ſeveral years fucceſſively before 
a ſuitable return can be expected, and where a conſtant ſup- 
ply of manure, and the frequent recurrence of crops ra- 
ther meliorating than profitable, are requiſite to preſerve 
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old 9565 or richly manured ; and, that even in theſe ex- 
3 caſes, not more than two ſhall be raiſed. All theſe 
conditions may ſeldom, if ever, be found in a ſingle leaſe; 
but there are ſew leaſes, in which one or more + them are 
not required. | / 
The incloſure of lands dſo ſpecialties in lenſes, Fen- 
ces have ſometimes, though very rarely, been made, during 
the currency of a leaſe, at the expence of tenants, on their 
being reimburſed at the end of it, or receiving then the 
real value of the fences, according to the appraiſement of 
arbiters. In this caſe, they take care to keep the fences in 
proper order, that they may draw the larger ſum. Fences 
| have likewiſe been made by landlords, under the direction 
of the tenants, and on condition of Heir paying a certain 
intereſt on the money expended, and upholding the fences, 
In this caſe, they have been frequently neglected. Both 
theſe methods have lately given place to a third, which is 
found to be more effectual for preſerving the fences, and 
' leſs burdenſome to the parties concerned. Fences are now 
often made, and always upheld, at leaſt for the firſt ſeven 
years of a leaſe, at the mutual expence of the maſter and 
tenant ; the former laying out the money, and charging 
one-half of it on the latter, who willingly pays it, to be 
freed from the trouble of attending to them, and employ- 
ing his ſervants in repairing, every breach or gap. When 
there is wood upon their farms, tenants come under ſtrict 
obligations to preſerve it: but, when it is ſo young as to 
ſtand in need of being incloſed, the proprietor e 
takes the charge of repairing the fences. | 
_ Tenants are uſually, though not always, "debarred from 
ſubſetting their farms; and are obliged to uphold and leave 
the houſes upon them' in a habitable condition. The en- 
trance to farms, both in the paſture and arable diſtricts, is 
_ * generally at Whitſunday ; and to ſuch parts of them as are 
| : under 
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1 at the ſeparation of the crop. Rents are com- 


monly paid, in equal halves, twice in the year. The firſt 


half year's rent becomes due at the Martinmas after the te- 
nant's entry, and the ſecond at the Whitſanday ;. but they 
are rarely exacted till the Candlemas or Lammas following. 
In many corn- farms, theſe half- yearly payments da not 
take place till the tenant has reaped a crop. There may 


be a few inſtances of leaſes commencing at Martinmas, and 


of rents being paid only once a- year. Leaſes for one or 
two lives were more common formerly than they are at 
preſent. Perhaps there are not more than three or four of 
them in the whole county. | The more reprehenſible prac- 
tice of letting long leaſes at a low rent for a ſum of money, 
though much on the decline, has not entirely ceaſed. Se- 
veral farms were ſome years ago, and a few are ſtill, poſ- 
ſeſſed without leaſes “. There may be other ſingularities 
in them, all 15 which i it is 3 to mention. 
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SECT. VI Egon and Profit, 


Nor e myſelf an actual farmer, and 9 it ra · 
ther indelicate to trouble thoſe friends, for information on 
this ſubject, to whoſe liberal communications I am ſo much 
indebted in other reſpects, I can only give a general ſketch, | 
from conjecture, of the expence and profits of an arable 
and paſture farm, at the average rent of the county, 


1, Of an arable farm of 400 acres, the rent at 15 8. per 
E Orr 1) = a go GW 


7 


Carried forward, I. 300 o 'Q 
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Le Brought forward, | IL. 30 * * 
; 1. To Fame x ſaddle-horſe, at noe jk 15 


V 
. To 40 black cant, of "alt {es amino 
| ages, at L.6, 264: heb 0 8 
3. To 8; fingle carts, at L. 6, 106, 32 e 
4. To 5“ ploughs and x pair of nie 9: 
tharrobs, , 346 106 1 
5. To t cart and plongh harneſs, 16 26 . al © 
6. Thiraſhing-mill and fans, © 40 © 0 
7. eee, 10 a 


. e 6 1 
2. rent ara aol, PD on” 10 O 
1. To 20 black cattle, bought at 
Whitſunday, for the paſ- 11 
ture and after · graſo, at L. 8 
each, . L. 160 0 6 
2. To 20 ditto, bought at Lam- 
mas, for graſs and turnips, 
at L. 10 ee 8 200 Wo 
| a oh o 0 3 
3. Merch on this Ti, at 5 per wr W 0 0 
4. To 121 bolls of ſeed - wheat, at L. ; 6 x63. e 
for 25 acres, - 22 10 5 8 
5. To 30 bolls Relate, at L. X, 1 eee 
| 5o acres, | - %%% 27.10 0 


P end id 


| Carried „ L. 435 10 © 
* Vuing the pong only at 2 guitens, and the brows ut Ei. . 
| + This article varies ſo — e to 10 quality, tht it ls very 
hte wont TOO ee way: 
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; Brought forward, 1a 10 0 
6. e OE for 30 acres; 36 2 0 


7. To abe e at 5 97 for 
23 acres, - TS 1 
8. To clover, 57 cut, 2. "vs 43, or owt. 
and 50 buſhels rye : graſs, at q. 


9. To turnip- ſeed for 46 acres, at 6 d. per w. | 


18 15 0 


33 3 © 


and potatoes for 4 e r 19 Alen for | 


acre, and 2 8. per firlot, 8 


10. To wages and maintenance of 4 men-ſer- 


nem 
L. 14 each. 


vants, at L. 12 each, - 
12, Extra- labour at gathering ſtones and weeds, 


hoeing turnips and potatoes, po and corn- 
harveſt, &c. 250 acres, at 6s, | 


13. Maintenance of 10 horſes, at e 13. 765 1 


14. Taxes, ſhoeing horſes, cleaning ditches, re- 
Pairing fences, and pocket-expences, at 


L. I, 58. per week, 5 md 
5. Intereſt at 74 per cent. on money ink on 
houſphald-furalary, Fe | 


100 0 0 
11. To wages and maintenance of 3 3 der- | | 


65 0 0 


15 0 „ 


| Groſs me expenditure, 684 10 © 
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x. To 25 acres of wheat, at 4 bolls per acre, 
or 8 from the ſeed, being 100 bolls, at 

L. x, 12s. or L. 6, 8 8. Per aote, | 
2. To go acres of barley, at 4 bolls per acre, 
or 6+ from the ſeed, being 200 bolls, at 


| x60 08: 
; s * * 


. 19 Lied, mg, L.230 0 © | 


Carried forward, L. 97 © 0 
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5 Brought forward, L age ©. 0 
3. To ede ins at 5 bolls per acre, r 
very near 7 from the ſeed, being > ql 
bolls, at 18s. or L. 4, 10s. per acre, 228 0 o 
4. To 25 acres of peas, at 3 bolls per acre, © 4 
6 from the ſeed, being 75 bolls, at TT 1, 
10 8. or L. 4, 108. per dcr, 112 10 io 
5. To 50 acres clover, at 150 ſtones per acre, 
and 45 d. per ſtone, or 3 16:3 per 
acre, _ 5 e e e 
6. To eee e 486 M- d 135 0 © 
4. To 4 acres of potatoes, at L. 10 per acre, "20 070 
8; To x50 actes paſture, CEO 26 168 75 s 


| Groſs annual is N 3 6 
Deduct 10 per cent. for loſſes by vermin, we- 
ther, and bad debts, and alſo for accidents © 
happening to horſes, cattle while OG 


c. &c. - n 19 2 :@ - 
| 5 Wee ü 1. 10% 5 6 
Deduct expenditure, 5 85 „ 


75 farmer's 3 bebe, Liz 117 15 6 


. profit is in much ſmaller than what is due to 
his induſtry and riſk. But it may be increaſed by his pru- 
dence in guarding againft thoſe loſſes arid accidents, for 
which he is allowed no leſs than 10 per cent. of the whole 
groſs annual produce, It is impoſſible, indeed, to protect 
hay from being injured by inelement weather, or corn from 
being deſtroyed both by it and vermin, or cattle from being 
choked with turnips, or periſhing by eating wet clover; 
yet much may be ſaved by activity and diligence, which 
would bo loſt by indolence « and inattention ; and, by dealing 
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i always for ready money, or with ſafe hands for a moderate ” 


profit, he may avoid the danger of ſuffering from bad deht- | 


ors. Beſides, I have only calculated the actual value of 
his hay, paſture, and turnips, ſuppoſing them to be ſold ot 


let, without taking into the account either the ſecond growth - 


of clover, or the profit which he makes by uſing them him- 


| ſelf. Whatever gain graziers would make by renting his J 


paſture fields, at L. 1: 2: 6, or his turnips, at L.2, 10s, 


per acre, goes into bis own pocket, if he feeds cattle upon 


them, Nor is it immaterial to obferve, that, on every 
arable farm in this county of the extent. ſuppoſed, a greater 
or leſs quantity of ſheep 1s now kept, from which ſome ad- 


ge profit is derived. But to have brought all theſe ar - 


icles into my computations, would have rendered them too 


complex. It may be proper, likewiſe, to mention, that T 
have reckoned upon a horſe, a plough, and a pair of har- 
| rows, more than are abſolutely neceſſary for carrying on 
his work, from an idea, that it is good management to 


have a ſpare horſe, for bye · jobs, or for preventing the leaſt 


ſtop in caſe any of the labouring ones ſhould chance to be 


diſabled, and alſo ſome ſpare nee in caſe _ of 15 


theſe commonly uſed ſhould fail. 
A PasTuRE Fa ARM of 26s Ka will maintais 2000 
Sheep. 


The rent of it will be at 3s. per acre, I. 390 6 
Prime coſt of 2000 ſheep of all — 
kinds, pr L. 1800 o 6 8 
Z fntereſt thereon at 5 per cent. 55 96 6 
Salving, at 44 d. each ſheep, . 3 S918 
Wages, &c. of 3 ſhepherds, at L. 20 each, 8 0 a -- 
Drains, and annual expences, 4 - 15 0.0 


, Groſs annual expenditure, L. 592120 O 


Aster 
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ſing the herds to be paid in money, and the farm to win- 


8 og 


5 years old), 16 8. 224 0 o 
20 old tups, at 40 8. VVA 
1900 * L. 1669 o o | 
Intereſt on this ſum, at 5 per cent. L. 83 10 @ 
The rent as formerly, - 5 390 0 © 
Salving as formerly, - %%% oo YI 
Carried forward, I. 311 © 0 0 
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ter ee allowance for c 


nd aan Sai FER 0 
Young wethers, 260, at L. 1 each, 260 0 0 

Ewes, 260, at 15 8. each, Ws e eee 
1890 fleeces, at 28. 6 d. each. 236 LL, | 


7 Annual produce, L. 751 15 5 5 
Dedu amount of expenditure, | 91 10 0 b 


Ane, | L. x58 35 Ti © 5 
An aftual ſheep-farmer has favoured me with the follow- 


| ing ſtatement, which I have taken the liberty of abridging 


and arranging in a more conciſe order. | 
The ſtock. on a breeding farm, when the farmer ſells 
his wethers at 24 years old, to be put on turnips, ſuppo- 


ter 2000 ſheep, will at Whitſunday yearly be nearly a3 un- 


1000 ewes, at 20s. - L. 1000 o © 
600 ewes and wether-hogs, (a : 

year old), 13s. 6d. 405 © © 
280 dinmonts, (wethers, two 


— 


* 8 the lambs of the ſeaſon, then following | their mothers, 
are not included. 


or ROXBUKGHSHIRE, » f 
-— Bevaght forward" 1 50 0 


3 . 60 ae 
Draim as Pans 6} 15.209 7 PLE _- 15 0 0 
Cru ng mtr e- de. . 16 10 We. 
Urn 15 211 +841: 1 "i A, i Mics 
"Li 602 1 10 


In this wu) "of at n ng the Fartn, n W. : ſheep are 5 
: except N 2s die. "There wall, therefore, be ſold 1 near- 
_ 1y.20 packs of wool, at L. 431, por pack, L. 220 9 0 


Of ſmall lambs, at 5.8, 1 „ 


r H eres 

. the month of July 14 o * 174 15 $4545 CF Y 33 5559 
In the month of Oftober, he will ſell of ewes = OO om 
ine © | ++ £00 0 0 


e eee, eee 460,5 176. 238 0 0 

In fuch a farm, the ewes being generally milk- „ 
ed, their produce; in that way, with a few 
tups ſold, the ſkins of ſheep and lambs  _ 
which die, and the wool plucked * from 


wot will yield about - 50 © 0 „ 
SGroſs annual W L 753 0 © 
Deduct the annual expenditure, ' 602 10 © 


- ; The profit nearly as formerly; is L. 150 10 © 

To this calculation, much more reſpect is due than to the 
other. In explanation of it, I bog leave to obſerve, that 2000 
ſheep are made up, to be-kept during winter, as under: 
At wann, there were on the farm preciſely, of all 


ges, 7 : „ 
, Sold of ewes, | = VV We 280 Ts 
— of wethers, - < I 
F ” see 
Rao only, 1 340 
Supplied by 33 ſcore or 660 lambs, 660 


2000 


C 5ee this pratice explained in Chapter XII, Sect. 2. 
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It is manifeſt that | theſe profits, both on an arable and a 
| ſheep farm, are too ſmall, to enable a tenant. to. live com - 
fortably, to maintain and educate a family, and to exerciſe 
hoſpitality, From whence it ſeems to follow, either that he 
mult obſerve rigid parſimony, or that he muſt poſſeſs more 
farms. than one. But by Judjciqus management, he ma 
keep his ſtock and implements in good eee Jul | 
thus add, to his yearly income, the whiole or greateſt part 
of the intereſt cha ged on their value. Beſides, it is not 
uncommon to have two or more fatnis, or- one of greater 
extent than thoſe from which. the dete computations dre 
made. , ue ones Hi Qt 
The preceding calculations are founded upon a * 
between the former low and the preſent high prices. Some 
years ago, the farmer's profit was much leſs. At preſent, 
ft is much greater, 13 op tion ds RIO the rent 
of land will riſe.” + 5 . "we Ma; aMfbnody 2 | h $467 
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CHAP. V. 


IMPLEMENTS, 


75 RY A7 


14 


1 Scotch ; ling with a 11 tout beam, al 4a . 
1 long narrow point, though ſtill uſed in ſtiff clay land, 1 
eſpecially when it js to be broken up from graſs, and even 1 
in light ſoil, when the furrow is interrupted by ſtones, has 
in general given place to the Rotheram plough, improven 
by Small. The former is thought by ſome to expoſe a lar- 
ger ſurface to the atmoſphere, by which the ſoil, when har- 
 rowed, admits of a finer pulverizatjon ; but the latter is £4 
HH allowed to make a neater furrow, as well as to looſen and TY 
turn up more earth from the bottom. It is commonly” 
made exactly according to Mr Small's model e, with this 
difference, that the beam is two, and ſometimes even four 
inches longer. The moulds: (qr niould-boards as they are 
termed) of caſt metal, recommended by the Dalkeith So- 
ciety of Farmers, are much uſed; and the head or peak, 
| Inſtead of being covered with plates of iron, is not unfre- 
quently made wholly of it, or of caſt metal. The har 


N 


» See his Book on the subject, printed at Edinburgh, 3%. 1784. 
8 8 
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too or heath o, including the head or peak, is ſometimes 
one entire piece of caſt metal. Opinions differ with reſpe& 
to the ſtructure of the muzzle. All ploughs have a rod of 
iron, doubled ſp as to embrace the beam either perpendi- 
cularly or horizontally, with four or five holes in that part 
of it which croſſes the point of the beam, in one or other 
of which the harneſs is fixed, This bridle, as it is here call- 
ed, moves upon a ſtrong pin piercing the beam, about four 
or five inches from its point in ſome ploughs, and in others 
about fifteen or ſixteen inches. In the former gaſe, the bridle 
is placed horizontally, and has a long tail, by means of 
which, the depth of the furrow can be regulated. -In the 
latter caſe, a piece of wood, with four or five holes in it, 
1s fixed to the end of the beam, ſometimes i in a horizontal 
direction, to regulate the width, and ſometimes in a perpen- 
dicular direction, to regulate. the depth of the furrow, by 
means of the bridle, which is always placed the oppolite - 
way from the piece of wood. This ſtructure is preferred, 
As making the draught more ſteady, And ſome uſe a chain, 
partly to ſtrengthen the beam, and partly to afliſt the move- 
ment of the plough, in very 1 ſoil, by the ſhake which 
it occaſions, + £ 
The plough is drawn by a dens firetcher, commonly 
called a two-borſe-treg, with an iron ſtaple in the middle, 
and a hook in it to go into one of the holes in the bridle, ” 
and with two iron. ends, in each of which there. is a hole to 
receive a ſmaller hook coming from the middle of two leſſer 
| ſiretchers, or /ing/c-bor/e-trees, to whoſe extremities the 
1 were en 7 tied, ond EOF chains are faſten- 
| F DY! ed, 


Ez 


# I do net "DIR the er ot name . 
It is called ſpeath in a great part both of England and Scotland, and by ſome 
claſſic writers on agriculture, The annexed Plate will enable the fender te to 

ynderſtand the part of the hos whe e | : 
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ed, which reach fro bet ls ot the echas ot cso ht 
ſes placed abreaſt. „„ 15 7 85 Jy vis 


| The cornin tixtrowl ihe chiefly ufed, but FEY mode in 
a neat” arid ' fubſtantial manner. The thick bars are not 
weakened! by large round” holes, to admit ſtout rods, but 
are pierced hy narrow oblong flits, into which thitner bars 
are nicely and firmly rtiortifed/ To prevent one from 
_ juſtling above another, they are Joined together, fometimes 
by a ſtrong tick; each end of which moves upon a pivot, 
and ſometimes by a ring fliding/on two iron-rods fixed on 
the approzimating'bars of each harrow ;'but the moſt com- 
mon contrivance is, two or three pieces of wood; placed 
ere& or obliquely on the extremity of the foremoſt or lefts 
hand harrow, and alſo of the middle one when three are 
drawn together. The improved harrows by Mr Low at 
Woodend, a plate-whereof he has given in his . General 
% View of the Agriculture of Berwickſhire,” have made 
their way into the lower part of this county, and have recei · 
ved ſtill further improvement from Mr Dawſon at Frogden, 
He draws them by the ends inſtead of the middle of the 
ſtretcher : He places the two hinges exactly on the ſame line 
6f draught; and he ſtrengthens the principal bars, by the- ad- 
dition of a few diagonal ones. Two chains, fixed both to the 
harrows and the firetcher; meet at two and a half feet from 
the harrows, and are faſtened to the tw00-bor/e-thee already 
deſcribed. The harrows are in thie form of a rhomb, devi- 
ating from the ſquare as far as is neceflaty to make the teeth * 
or tines cut the ground at equal diſtances from each ay, 
| Harrows, when ſquare, or of an improper.rhomb, may = 
vertheleſs be made to go over a larger ſurface, and to cut it 
at more 2 5 re * lengthening one chain, and 
8 | eh 


* YA 
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ſhortening the other, till the line of draught is b 


the degree of obliquity required s. 


Few or no wagons are now to be found in the county. 


Nor are two-horſe carts ſo numerous as they were ſome 


years ago. There can be little doubt that they would be 


every where ſuperſeded hy ſingle horſe ones, did not 


the frequent and ſteep pulls, in the public roads, along 


which heavy carriages paſs, and in ſeveral parts of ma- 
ny farms, require two horfes. The dimenſions of both 


vary ſo very much in length, bteadth, and depth, as not to 


horſe carts, in general, are about 26 cubic feet, and hold 
about 16 Wincheſter buſhels of marl or lime in ſhells, or 


| 10 ct. of coals, - The two-harſe carts are about 25 or 26 


cubic-feet, and for every ſach foot hold a Wincheſter buſhel 
of marl, or of lime in ſhells, or 16 owt. of coals. Both 


kinds carry more on particular oceafions, but are then heap- 
ed, or perhaps are of larger dimenſions. The body is al - 
ways ſtrengthened by iron-ſtays, tightened by ſcrews. 'The 


height of the wheels is from 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 6 inches. 
Iron axles are much uſed ; and they are commonly caſed 
in wood; to render their concuſſion leſs hurtful to the hor- 
ſes. There are many timber ones; and they would be fill 


more general, were it not for the danger and inconvenience! 


of their failing in long journies with heavy carriages, Some 
are of timber, with iron ends having long tails, bolts, and 


ſcrews, There is a common cart at Riddel, with an addi- 


tional wheel before to eaſe the horſe's back. Frames are 


often _ team carts, for carrying hay, corn, 


* A plate of a plough, ee RIEL bend | axvexod, by Ay 
the laſt, the reader may lee, that i it wakes no fewer than 36 ruts at equal 


diftances, 


oa „ =» ms ti ww M oo wad a 
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eres adding about ſive or five and a half feet to their 85 
length, and about three or perhaps three and ai half feet ts. 
their breadth. But long-bodied + carts; fill continue to he 
made for theſe purpoſes, generally, but not always, with u 
kind of wings projecting quite over the wheels, ſupported 
in the middle by a board ſet aeroſs the top of the cart, and 
at each end by ſtout rods reſting on croſs bars, which, with 
that view, jut out from the bottom of the body: ſuchy 
cart is commonly about ten feet long, by fevers feet in 
breadth. It earries a larger load than a frame, and can be 
more ſafely conducted through fields. that are ſide long and 
une ven: But it is more bulky and incommodious in the 
ſhed, and cannot be laid up or gere forth hi eee 
ee ee 755 13 1 ; £144 


—— 


Boch Cook ad Perkin's patent machines, for "fowing dif 
fereiit grains in rows, have been tried in this county, They 
are ſo e as to make the rows ut any. diſtance from, 


Fu# A+ $4 


25. with the one, and a field of wheat, which hat been | 
ſown with the other, in drills nine inches aſunder. Both 
were upon a declining furface, and both looked well. 
Though apparently thinner than what were ſown broadcaſt 
on part of the ſame fields, yet the ears were longer, and the 
grains in them were e larger . There are other machines for 


4 
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Mr Church at e tin Gori m Sadie dnl dcs with. 
jron-rings at the diſtance of nine or ten inches from each other to make. 
gentle ruts in the ground, into which the ſeed, when ſown broadcaſt, natu- 
rally ſlides, or is ſhoved by the harrow, thought the ſame purpoſe might be 
as well anſwered by making very ſlight furrows with a ſmall plough, and 
follows this method ſucceſsfully, eſpecially where the land is likely to produce ' 
weeds, When theſe ſpring up, they can be more eaſily pulled by the hand, 
or cut with a hoe, by the corn growing in rows; and when the crop is 


lururiam, all «ayes aa ol drills is loſt 1 before the . of hats = 
"HE: 


N 
n 
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fowing turnips, on ' ridges beweis formed by laying to- 
gether two furrows with a common plough, Theſe are of 
different forms; moſtly drawn 'by horſes, though ſome are 
drawn, and others puſhed forward by men, All of them 
have a ſmall coulter to make a flight furrow, or rather rat; 


bn the ſummit of the ridge, into which the ſeed drops through | 
a narrow pipe or funnel, immediately behind the coulter; 


A very light roller precedes the coulter, to ſmooth the ſum · 
mit of the ridge, and is ſo long as to go over the one laſſ 
| ſown, and cover or gently preſs down the ſeed, Some of them 
have a little barrel, moving on an axis; with holes tlirovgh 


which the ſeed falls, and others have a kind of canniſter, from 


which it is ſhaken, into the funnel or upper end öf the 


pipe. They generally go upon two ſlender wheels} from 


two to three feet aſunder, according to the diſtance at which 
farmers chuſe to make their ridges. But, where the top of 


the ridge is tolerably ſmooth, many prefer one wooden 


wheel, about two and a half or three feet in diameter, and 
three inches broad in the tim, to go along the very ſummit 
before the coulter, and another wheel, leſs and lighter, to 

follow it. In this machine the barrel is always uſed, and 
turned round, by 2 pinion, or elſe by a band connected 
with the foremoſt wheel. A very ſmall and light plough, 
with moulds on each fide to ſhift at pleaſure, is drawn by 
one horſe between the rows of potatoes or turnips after 
they advance a certain length, to ſuppreſs weeds, and to 


ſtir and lay up freſh earth, from time to time, afound the 


— 


A ING inſtrument, for hoeing arilled crops, was made, | 


by the direction of an ingenious young farmer in this coun- 
ty, from a deſcription which he read of it in a publication 
by an Agricultural Society at Bath. When it is carried to 
or from the field, the beam folds back between the han- 


dles, 


UE "WO... 8 ODS. 
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4 When, uſed, one man draws it by che beam, 1 
ther direct it by the handles. Inſtead of u coulter and 
ſhare, it has only a hoe, which cuts the weeds immediate - 
y below the ſurface , and a larger or ſmaller hoe can be 
put in it, according to the width of the drills. In fields. 
free from ſtones and wall . it is very ee * 
expeditious. 

- Brake-harrows, with * 3 2, K. of ee _—_ | 
heavy, are uſed on ground, that is a broken yp, or full 
of clods, or overrun with inveterate weeds. Rollers, alſo, 
both of wood and ſtone, gbound every where, and are of 
very different ſizes and weights. It is difficult to. manage. 
a ſtrong clay ſoil without the aid of both theſe inſtruments. 
Mallets, too, are neceſſary to make a fine mould for barley, 
eſpecially when. clover is. ſown ampng it. There is little 


| et . en eee on the light ſoil, as it is, in 


* $47 20 | ; general, : 


, 55 w mention, hr teeth, both of brake 
and common harrows, were ſquare pieces of iron, tapering and ſharp at the 
point, fixed diagonally, ſo that one corner of them might always cut the 
ground. They were alſo driven carleſily into the wooden frame, and when 
they looſened, were either driven further, or made firm by wedges, They 


are now frequently made ſomewhat triangular, with two longer and one 


ſhorter ſide. The ſharp angle, between the two longer ſides, is placed fore» 
moſt ; and they are neatly faſtened in the timber by ſcrews fitted to their. 
heads, But I have not heard that any harrows, in this county, are made 


| without piercing the timber, althougb, many years ago, the late Sir David. 


Kinloch ſhewed me a pair, with the teeth in eight plates or rods of iron, each 
of which plates was yery little ſhorter than the wooden bar, commonly here 
called a h, or Bill, ſunk into the bottom or lower part of it, and firmly bound 
to it by iron girds or hoops. When any of the teeth were blunted, or hurt 
is any manner, the plate or rod, to which it belonged, was carried to the 
ſmithy in a man's hand, inſtead of a horſe being employed to bring the har» 
row or pair of hartows, as is done at preſent, The timbers, too, if properly 
rounded at top, and carefully painted, by not being pierced, are leſs lia- 
ble to accidents or decay, and may laſt during the currency of an ordinary 
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loi; (6246: found to be ef much ee to roll 3 


heat, and ſometimes oats, immediately after they are 
ſown; and wheat, oats, and clover, when in the blade, in 
ſpring. The lot pry rags for n 1 en is hs: 
wife frequently rolle. ; 
Sir John Buchanan Riddel has the merit of intron 
| kind of inftrument or plough, which cuts and removes 
about a foot ſquare of earth, and, with fix horſes and five 
men, will drain a greater extent of ſurface in a day than 
100 men. Some farmers, who have tried it, allow that it 
vill anfwer extremely well, where the ground is not too 
ſteep, or too deep for horſes in the yoke, He likewiſe con- 
ffructed a ſnow-plough, from one belonging to the Honour- 

able Mr Baillie, by joining ſome coarſe boards, ſome what 
in the form of a wedge, with which, when drawn by fix 
| horſes, during the ſevere lying ſnow in the beginning of 
1795, he opened a road ten feet wide, and brought marl 
to 180 acres of land, at the rate of thirty carts per acre. Ky 
Ihe common ſcythes are employed in mowing hay, but 

corns are cut with the fickle. Both are put upon the cart 
and ſlack, with a common two - pronged fork. A fork, 
with three or more ſtout and long prongs, and a handle 
three feet long, fills dung into the cart “, and ſpreads it on 
the field. Lime and marl are ſpread with a ſhovel, Both. 
the Engliſh and Dutch hoes are uſed in cleaning potatoes, 
turnips, and other drilled crops. Stones are looſened, broken, 
and removed from the earth by picks, large hammers, and 
levers. both. of wood and iran. Even gunpowder is ſome- 


* Dong is pulled out of the cart by an inſtrument, called a muck-hawk, 
whoſe handle is about four and a half feet long, with two prongs nearly 3 
right angles to it, but bent a little backwards woe the paints, 
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times made an Fee of huſbandry. Docks are taken | 
up with a ſpade contrived for the purpoſe. Other weeds, 
eſpecially thiſtles, are cut with a weed-hook. Hedges are 
pruned and dreſſed by bills and ſhears, There are one or 
two machines for chopping ſtraw, and maſhing corn. A 
ſpade is preferred to the knife for cutting hay. 7 
Milk veſſels are ſometimes ſcooped out of a piece of ſo- 
lid wood, and nicely turned and ſmoothed ; but more com- 
monly are made of oaken ſta ves: Earthen cans are alſo uled. 
Churns are of various forms; each miſtreſs or dairy-maid 
| preferring that kind, which, ſhe thinks, requires. leaſt la - 
bour, and is moſt eaſily cleaned. Cheeſe-preſſes are con- 
ſtructed on the principles both of the lever and the ſcrew; 
the laſt ſeems to prevail moſt, W in e 
where cheeſe is e made. 


| In the end at the year 1795, thete were only ten thraſh- 
ing-machines in the county. They are now multiplying 
fo faſt, that about 20 more were erected during the courſe 
of the year 1796, and there will probably be 36 or 40 at 
work before this account can come from the preſs. Thoſe 
firſt made, either wete driven by water, or required four 
horſes, and coſt about L. 80, Though they did great ex- 
ecution, thraſhing about 25 and even 30 bolls in a day, yet 
their weight and clumſineſs have induced farmers to try 
lighter ones, pulled by two horſes, which are found to 
ſwitch from 15 to 20 bolls very completely in 10 hours, 
and coſt only about L. 40. When fans are attached to ei- 
ther, there. is an additional charge of L. 5 more. Thoſe 
lately made have all rakes for removing the ſtraw, It is 
alleged, that, by their circular motion and ſevere draught, 
horſes are ſtupiſied, become leſs eager of food, and more 
unfit for their uſual work. It is alſo alleged, that, in rainy 
ſeaſons when the corn is a little ſpoiled and the ſtraw moiſt, 
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they perform the work very imperfeQly * But theſe al- 
legations are denied and ridiculed by all who have made 
the trial, and do not ſeem to gain much credit. Thraſhing 


machines are the moſt neceſſary, and bid fair to be the 


leaſt unpopular innovation in huſbandry. Few men are 
dextrous at handling a flait; and ſtill fewer are willing to 
uſe it when they can get any other employment. Moſt 
Jabourers would rather work without doors, even in drizzly 
weather, and on marſhy lands, than in a barn, Nor do they, 
without taking unuſual time and care, beat the grain fo 


thoroughly from the ſtraw, as a well-made machine does. þ 


Their wages and maintenance have been ſtated at f L. 18 
each yearly. Allowing one of them to earn that ſum at 
the flail, either by day's work, or by the piece, a machine 


muſt be a great ſaving, as it will thraſh as much in 26 days 
as he can thraſh in a year, while the number of hands re- 


quired by each is preciſely equal, For the grain thraſhed 
by a man, ſuppoſing it to be 14 of a boll each day, cannot 
be properly winnowed without the work of five people, 


for five or fix hours every week, which is fully more than 


26 days in the year; and, with the aſſiſtance of the ſame 


number for 26 days, a machine will thraſh and clean x5 
bolls each day, or 390 bolls in a year, Now 1+ of a boll, 
(or 63 Linlithgow ſtandard barley firlots) of all the common 


grains, is rather a large average for an ordinary thraſher, 
while 15 bolls are the leaſt quantity expected from an or- 


_ dinary machine, drawn by two horſes. It has alſo the ad- 


ditional advantages of being ſet to work on bad days, when 


little elſe can be done, and at any other time, when the 


preſence of the farmer prevents all abſtraction of grain, 
or 


* wan anne are mentioned in Mr res Report, and in (ome mar 


ginal remarks on it. 


+ See Chapter IV. Se. 6, on Expence and Profit, 
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or when it is his "Wha" to have a large quantity of it in 
the market. It is cortainly true, that both for ſeed and 
for grinding, the generality of grain, after coming through 
the machine, ſtands in need of being riddled, and careful- 
ly dreſſed by the common fan; but it is equally true, that 
grain, deſigned for theſe purpoſes, for the moſt part, gets an 
extraordinary dreſſing when thraſhed by the flail ; and, when 
corn is moiſt, too luxuriant in the ſtraw, or not perfectly 
ripened and filled, the quantity thraſhed by each is propor- 
tionally leſs : When there is any * it is in favour 
of the machine. 
| This county can boaſt, not indeed of inventing fans, but 
of being the firſt in Scotland where they were made and 
uſed. It is pretty generally agreed, that one Rogers, a far- 
mer on the eſtate of Cavers near Hawick, about the year 
1733, or at leaſt before the 1737, either ſaw a model or a 
deſcription of one which had been brought from Holland“, 
and that from it, having a mechanical turn, he firſt made 
and afterwards improved thoſe, which gradually came to 
be uſed in all the neighbouring counties, and which have 
ſince received further improvement from his deſcendents, 
who ſell about 60 of them every year at L. 3 or 3 guineas 
each. They are remarkably” ſimple in their conſtruction, 
and anſwer the purpoſe extremely well; but corn muſt 
be put always twice, and often thrice through them, before 
it is fully cleaned, An improvement upon them has been 
attempted by one Moodie at Lillieſleaf, which is much ex- 
tolled by ſeveral farmers, He has introduced and happily 
combined ſome properties of other fans, by which the mo- 
| | 5. . 
One report ſtates, that he accidentally ſaw one lying as uſeleſs in a gra- 
nary at Leith : Another report ſtates, That he got the model or deſcription 
from Mr Douglas of Cavers, who had been in Holland. See Mr Culley's. 


View of the Agriculture of Northumberland, p. 49. Mr Ure, p. 53 
and Stat, Acct, of Hawick, Vol. VIII, p. 525. 
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ving powers can be more eaſily regulated, increaſed, or di- 
miniſhed, and the grain, at one operation, can be both ſe- 
parated from the chaff and lighter ſeeds, and completely 
riddled from looſe ſtraws, and all other coarſe refuſe. The 
expence 1s donble, the machinery is more complex, and 
one operation is not always ſofficient ; but the ingenuity 
of the ſtructure deſerves praiſe, and may furniſh uſeful hints 
to ſuch as are employed in attaching fans to thraſhing- 
machines. 1 5 b 


CHAP. VI. 


INCLOSIN G, FENCES, GATES, _ 


Gxrar deal of this county is incloſed. Tn the paſture 
diſtrict, a fence, either temporary or permanent, is 
generally thrown around the ground in tillage, and like- 


wiſe around graſs-fields intended for hay, or for ſheep that 


are weakly, diſeaſed, or ſet apart from the flock for any 
particular purpoſe. A ſtone-wall, alſo, about five feet high, 


frequently ſeparates thoſe parts of contiguous farms which 
are moſt expoſed to inroads from each other's cattle, Of 


the arable diſtrict, at leaſt two-thirds are divided into inclo- 
fures of very different ſizes and forms, This was occafion- 
ed, partly by the irregular limits of ſome eſtates, which the 


' owners were unwilling and could not be compelled to alter, 


and partly by the eagerneſs of little proprietors to incloſe 
the lots which fell to their ſhare, upon the diviſion of com- 
mons and of fields belonging in alternate ridges to many 
individuals, without attempting, by judicious exchanges 
with their neighbours, to render their poſſeſſions more com- 
pact and agreeable to the eye. The incloſures, however, 

| | Fre 


K ſew near villages may be leſs, and ſome lawns around 
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are moſtly quadrangular and ſhapely, and contain from 5 to 
So acres, as beſt ſuits the nature of the ground, the conve- 
nieney of the farms, or the particular views of proprietors. 


princely ſeats may be larger, than theſe dimenſions, | 
In a county, where ſtones abound, and lime is dear, it is 
natural to build walls without cement. They were for. 
merly coped with two layers of turf, the lower one in vert - 
ed; and are fo ſtill in many places: But to ſet the turfs on 
edge, to condenſe them together with a ſpade, and to cut 
them even both on the top and ſides, makes a neater and 
more durable cop. A few large ſtones, placed looſely on 
the top above a kind of projecting cop, with apertures to 
admit light“, deter both black-cattle and ſheep from at- 
tempting to break through, When well built with good 
ſtones, theſe walls will laſt a good while f. Thorn-hedges, 
however, are rather a more prevalent fence... Two ditches, 
each from 3 to 5 feet wide, and from 2 to 3 feet deep, are 
dug about 8 or 10 feet from each other. The earth taken 
out of them is laid above two rows of thorns planted in 
the intervening ſpace. Pales and a hedge-row are placed 
on the top. Experience has ſhewn that, without double 
pales, this fence is uſeleſs. Cattle climb up either fide, 
trample upon the thorns, nip the young trees, and break 
down the pales. A. ſingle ditch and row of thorns make 
2 cher and better fence, at one-half of the expence, ex- 
cept 


| ® Here called 4 cal u. walls of ſis deg common in 1 Gal | 
loway. 


I A wall of dry ſtones, 1 or ſeven 4 with a coping 

of ſtones, but now lower, and covered in ſome places with turfs, ſurrounds 

about 459 or 500 acres, formerly called the great deer park of Hallydean, 

- has mood at leaſt ahove two centuries, and is ſtill a tolerable fence, Stat. 
Acct, of Bowdean, Vol, XVI. p. 241,24, 
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cept the pales, This fence has ſeveral advantages. It oc- 
: cupies only fix, ſeven, or at moſt eight feet, inſtead of four- 
teen or even eighteen feet; it is more eaſily kept in order; 
the pales can be fixed, ſo as to eſcape all injury themſelves, 
and to protect the thorns from the feet and teeth of. cattle ; 
and there are no trees to withdraw nouriſhment from the 
thorns, or obſtruct their growth, by overſhadowing them, 
and by collecting rain and dew into huge drops, which 
| thereby are either withheld from them, or fall upon them 
with deſtructive weight. The ditch ſlopes gradually on both 
ſides, and is very narrow at the bottom. The turfs taken 
from the ſurface are placed inverted, ſometimes about five 
or ſix inches back from the lip or edge of the ditch, and 
ſometimes immediately upon it, In the one caſe, thorns 
are planted on them; in the other, five or fix inches back- 
ward, and at the diſtance of three or four inches from each 
other, and their roots are carefully covered over with good 
earth, The ſtuff dug from the bottom of the ditch, of what- 
ever kind it be, is thrown upon the top of the mound above 
the good earth which covers the thorns, Thorns are now 
planted five, fix, and even ſeven inches from each other, 
and, in ſome places, are protected by walls of ſod, upright 

on one ſide with earth laid to the other. Making a fingle 
ditch, till very lately, coſt only from 5d. to 8 d. or per- 


haps 9 d. the rood of 6 yards, according to the eaſe or dif- 


ficulty of working the foil. At the ſame period, ſtone- 
walls, 4+ feet high, were built for 1 8. 4d. the rood of 
6 yards, when the ſtones were brought to the ſpot ; when 
furniſhed and carried by the undertakers, the price depends 
an their quality, their diſtance, and the roads. The ditch 
now coſts from 7d. to x8. and the wall 1 8. 8d, 

Hedges, when firſt planted, were diſliked and neglected 
by farmers, as cumbering the ground, and harbouring birds 
to Eat the n and flies to torment the cattle while 


feeding. 
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feeding. They certainly take up more room than ſtone- 
walls, and ſhelter deſtructi ve birds and inſets. But, by 
breaking the force of high-winds, they prevent the corn 
from being ſhaken, while by admitting and ſoftening the 


_ circulating air, and reflecting in no ſmall degree the rays 


of the ſun, they create an artificial warmth, which, though 


it may not improve the quality of the grain, and may re- 
tard corn and hay, after they are cut, from being ſo ſoon 


ready for the ſtack, is nevertheleſs highly favourable to the 
luxuriant growth both of ftraw and graſs for the fickle, and 


of a thick ſward of rich paſture for cattle. Beſides, the 


diſadvantages attending them might be leſſened, if they 


were judiciouſly managed. By putting a tolerable depth 


of earth and a little dung or marl below them, by inter- 
twiſting their ſtraggling twigs carefully along the ſtems cloſe 


by the ground, like wicker-work, every year while they 
are very young, by weeding them at leaſt twice every year, 
and, as they grow up, by training and pruning them into 
the ſhape of a narrow-inverted wedge, they would occupy : 


leſs ſpace, they would become ſo cloſe as ſcarcely to admit 
a ſparrow, eſpecially if trimmed juſt as the corns begin to 
fill, and they would be leſs liable to be hurt by cattle. 
This ſeems now to be perfectly underſtood, and will no 
doubt be attended to by farmers, when their incloſures 
are in tillage, as they are in poſſeſſion of the neceſſary in- 
ſtruments. 

Thorns, of late, bake been planted on the top or at the 
back of low walls, about 2+ or 3 feet high. Having a 


good depth of earth below them, there is little fear of their 
thriving ; and ſome labour will be ſaved, as the wall will 


not crumble down annually like the ſides of a ditch. But 


it is very difficult to keep them clean, as the roots of nox- 


ious weeds cannot be diſentangled from the ſtones, and con- 
tinually nd forth freſh ſkoots, The thorns, too, in a little 
time 
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time, by the force of their roots, may puſh away the wall 
| ud ule eee enen 
ly repaired. —*© 1 "oooh =0t © 

Fences, of alternate layers of hone and ut, n 
monnds with whins on the top, are now moſtly diſuſed. 
Temporary ſheep · folds are ſtill incloſed by ſdds, placed n+ 
| bove one another. uprightly, to the height,pf.four-or e 
feet. In particular ſituations, alſo, where thorns will not 
grow *, and ſtones cannot be found, ſuch fences, ſometimes 
backed with earth, with {lender and ſhort ſtakes ftuck into 
their ſummits, are thrown around plantations of 'young 
are preferable to rails or pales, through which-youtgzeats - 
tle creep, _ oo ee | = 1167 
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than in any other part of the plan preſcribed by the Board. 
They are of two kinds; one, to reſtrain waters from en- 
croaching upon the ſoil, the other to pen them from 
overflowing fields, and deſtroying or campiag off the crops.” 
To accompliſh the firſt purpoſe, ſtrong buttreſſes have been 
erected of huge ſtones, ſometimes laid looſely together, and 
ſometimes built in wooden frames ; brüſh- wood has been 
cloſely interwoven together, and faſtened by ſtakes driven. 
through it into the ground; and ſmall ſtones have been ga- 
thered from the ſurface of land in graſs or tillage, and tum- 
bled careleſaly down by ſides of waters, not unfrequently. 


122 e b 5 ͤ iI! 6 34 Kꝝʒdñ al 
In Stat, Acct. of Kinloch, Vol. XVII. p. 475,—6, there is mention of 
fences made of larches, where thorns will not grow. They are planted in 
two rows, at the diſtance of eighteen or twenty inches from euch other in 
the rows, and thoſe in the one row are always placed oppoſite to the open 
ſpace in the other, Cc AE 
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rgixed with different weeds, whoſe, tough and fibrous roots 
find nutriment from the particles of earth which, adhere to 
the ſtones, and ſerve for a cement to the bank which they 

form.: The huttreſſes generally. fail, for obvious reaſons : 
they do nat leave ſuſſicient room for the water to paſs ea · 
fily when in a flood : they are too perpendicular: theſe two 
circhraſiances;! together with, their weight, expoſe them to 
 ba..uvtndermined ;-. and they. ars conſtructed. with ſmooth 
ſtones; which cannet cohere without mortar, and are apt 
te be removed hy the ourrent . The bruſh-wood and the 
land · ſtones anſwer. much better, but do not always ſucceed, 
from want of attention to two circumſtances; the water is 
too much hemmed in, and thereby acquires accumulated 
force ;. or they are not ſufficiently ſloped; and preſent a di- 

rect inſtead of an oblique reſiſtance, by which the ſtream 
is led, both to preſs upon them with greater violence, and 
to form an eddy and excavation below them. Bulwarks, 
unſkilfully reared againſt Tweed in the rich plains of Mel- 
roſe, have repeatedly been thrown down by inundations. 
While thoſe, made in a more unpromiſing ſituation by the 
late Mr Turnbull of Know, near 40 years ago, with a more 
judicious attention to divert the force of the river Teviot, 
continue at chis on to n A 8 end 4 of low wa 
from devaſtation, ng x80 | 
-Embankments, to Sadr hm = kids Ps 
are chiefly found in Liddeſdale. A; mound of: earth, on a 
broad” bafe, with ſloping ſides, covered with green ſods, is 
rhiſed above the higheſt flood-mark, at ſuch a diſtance from 
the water as to allow it an ample range. The ſpace, be- 
tween the water and the bank, is always in graſs, and, 
when kept free of bruſh-wood, affords admirable paſture. 
The field, within the bank, ſecured from inundation, may 
be brought to a ſtate of high cultiyation. Concerning ſuch 
W I have only to obſerve, that it is of the 
greateſt 
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3 3 to makg che baſe, broad; and; the fide 
towards the cpltivated, field, very, mneh, lope; 35 thereby 
the water is not ſo likely | do MAKE an impreſſipn, and thould 
it, on an extraordinary occaſion, ** 21 55 top of. he 


mound, it would e fo. gradually and gentiy ag nt t9 
hurt ee 885 ny 01. 0 10 „ vel 1 394 a9 
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Gates 8 various 1 ge, grof t tro, of | 
four and five horizontal bars ap d a diagonal one, or. of two 


or three horizontal bars,Jand. 4 number of vpright. ones; 
| ſometimes of equal, and ſometimes of unequal height. The 


diagonal bar is generally higheſt. towards the poll, or, pillar 
on which the gate is hung, with a view af leſſening its 
weight, and aſſiſting its movement. Both theſe eſſedta are 

more effeQtually produced by; $ tim ple and obvious improve- 


ment, 1 made by W. John Sn” „ 2 to Mr 
U weiter; Yo Ns A ac e = is l U t ne 


| ; " 7 1 * * 4 


tiny analy; wo aur WIR 10 e2wid e 1344 „„ C64t 4 

* + To bim l am indovied for the annexed draught „ this eee meter tis | 
plough. In addition to his improvement, it has' occured to ne, that the fide- 
| poſts, on which gates hang, might be made us ftrong ind more durable, by 
an alteration in the manner of fixing them; They are generally driven or 
built into the ground, with their broad fide towards the gate. This is thought 
to give them great advantage in ſuſtaining the weight of gates and the ſud- 
den ſhock. of loaded. carriages, eſpecially when their tops are , made fait ta 
the pillars or walls behind by 4 ſtrong iron-book or piece of wood, But it 
is well known that all. timber, ſtuck or built into ground; is apt to rok 
where it touches the ſurface, and that even Lord Dundonald's tar, the beſt 
preſervative hitherto diſcovered, cannot long ſave: it, Poſts are not only lia 
ble to fail, but to looſen, and to be drawn aſide or forward, by the weight 
of gates. To remedy theſe diſadvantages; Irpiopoſe' to make poſts of oaken 
planks, four and a bali ot five fett long, ſeven inches broad; wid-three inches 
thick, to round their two outer corners about an inch, to build them edge- 
wiſe into the pillar or wall, except the inch that is rounded, and to reſt them 
on long and ſolid ſtones, raiſed above the ſurface of the ground, having one 
end fixed below the building, and the other projecting ſo far beyond the poſt 
as to receive the pivot on which the gate turns. A piece of tough wood, 
_ likewiſe, ſhould be dove-tailed into the poſts both at bottom and top, ſo as 


7 
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Bell at Langlee, His gates move upon a pivot brought 
| forward to the infide of the back-poſt; that poſt is made 
very maſſy; the bars are made to taper from it; and the 
fore · poſt is made light. By thus increafing the weight be. 


hind, arid lefſening it before, the gate is nearly balanced, 


leſs apt to ſway or looſen the poſt or pillar on which it 

| hangs, and its motion becomes ſmooth and eaſy, At Rid- 
duell, the upper bar of the gates is ſtrengthened by a flight 
covering of iron againſt the preſſure of cattle. yu por 
ee ee, e 


3 


wand; awd te dould rus beck fits or oper Farooq puns 


The pillars or walls, alſo, ſhould be at leaſt thirty-two inches if not three 


feet thick, and will he leſs expoſed to damage from carriages, if made circu · 
lar, where they embrace the poſts. Maſons object to this plan, becauſe g 


circular building is never fo ſtrong as a ſquare one, and becauſe the poſts, in 


ſome degree, divide and weaken the pillars or walls. Inſtead of poſts, there- 
fore, they preſer long blocks of hard wood, or freeſtones, built into the 
pillars or walls, into which may be fixed the tails of the hinges, or of the 


rings to encircle the pivots, But both blocks and freeſtones are liable to be 


looſened and diſlodged by any violent ſhove or tug upon the gate. Whereas 
poſts, placed in the manner I have deſcribed, notwithſtanding the acknow- 


ledged inconvenience of weakening the pillars or walls, poſſeſs the double 


advantage, of being farther removed from the danger, and of connecting 


the whole building together, and making all the parts ſupport each other, ſo 


as either to reſiſt every ſhock, or to fall in @ maſs. A ſingle freeſtone or 


flag, of ſufficient length, and without any fracture, fixed erect in the ground, 


and connected with the wall, would be ſtill ſtronger, but cannot always be 
got, and cannot be raiſed, tranſported, and ſet up, without much trouble 


and many hands. Far from inſinuating that there may not be many contri - 


vances preferable to the one I have ſuggeſted, I may be allowed to affert tha 
it js at leaſt better than thruſting wooden poſts into the earth. 


CHAP, 
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ARABLE LAND. 


sxror. 1.— Tillage. 


Ter PER which has been already deſcribed, is al- 
ways drawn by two horſes or two oxen a-breaſt, and 
managed by one man, except where new ground is to be 
broken up, overrun with roots of bruſh-wood, or full of 
earth-bound-ſtones ; in which caſes, an additional horſe or 
ox, or perhaps two, with a boy to drive them, are ſome- 
times, but not generally, employed. Moſt of the horſes 
are ſo thoroughly trained, as to obey the voice, and ſeldom 
do need either the whip or the rein. Many of the plough- 
men are exceedingly expert; and take pleaſure in keeping 
© their horſes in "i condition and 1 and in making 
complete work . 


In 


= % When Mr Dawfon at Frogden firſt introduced the drill-hutbandry, he 
d great difficulty to teach a ploughman to manage two horſes without a 
| driver, and to make ſtraight furrows, Mr James Macdeugall, now tenant 
in 
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In hes 8 there are ſtill ſome et broad, and 
elevated ridges, which the tenants allege it would not be 
their intereſt to alter, both on account of the prodigious la. 
bour, and alſo becauſe thereby ſome of the beſt ſoil would be 
buried, while a good deal of cold and barren earth would 
come upon the ſurface, which could not be meliorated with. 
out long time, and a great expence of manure. But there 
is no part of Roxburghſhire where this plea can be admitted, 
if the leaſe be of moderate, length. Ridges have been lower. 
ed, ſtraightened, and leſſened, on clayey lands of very dil. 
ferent qualities, to the great benefit of the farmers; eſpe. 
cially -when in tillage, the luxuriance of the crops on the 
deep land thrown into the old furrows, fully compenſating 
for the deficiency of it ou the new and bare ſoil on the tops or 
middle of the former ridges; but the caſe is otherwiſe when the 
land is in graſs e, the produce being generally poor; and there 
is every reaſon to expect equal advantage, from extending 
this practice to the few monuments, which Ne of the 
uoſkilfuf huſbandry of former times. 1 

In fuch a diverſity of ſoils, it may be natural to expef 
that the ridges ſhall be of very unequal | form and breadth, 


In flat lands retentive of moiſture, they are often as narrow 
as 9 and even ) feet, raiſed up a few inches in the 1 middle, 
and ſloping gently | towards each fide, That fize is ſome. 


times found to be moſt commodious, on fimilar lands, though 


there is a ſufficient deſcent for the water, They run, in ge- 
nera], bro that breadth to 18 feet, br og: to the degree 
19} * %* 5.4 
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EO « part of I Linton in Tweeddale, was the Grſt ate” aa to plough 


in this manner; and from him, the practice ſpread through this county, and 


the neighbouring ones of aA Berwickſhire, Eaſt Lothian, and 
Tweeddale- ro Fro wilt bronboreg #5 7 nor © ann N e 
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A ſliffneſs in the ſl, and tbe declivity of the, ſy 
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ever there is the leaſt mixture. of clay, itheyꝝ have, ee 
little riſe and a regular deſcent, that no ſurface · water may} 
ſtagnate upon them, Wheat and cloyer require a form tliat 
will throw off the water, and bear the froſts of winter. They 
ſame. nicety is not ſo neceſſary, in other crops : In::ſct> 
caſes, the dimenſion and-' ſhape of «args depend en the 


judgment and experience of the farmer. eit 38! 10 


In light lands where the bottam is elke it ig often; an obs 
ject of attention to have as little appearance of ridges as! poſ- 


more accurately ſown. ; but the ſmall. diſtinctions between: 
them are nearly filled up in the harrowing. The favourite 


breadth. ſeems to be 14 feet, and from that to 16 feet, as 
being fully reached by two eaſy; caſts of the hand. As the 
ſower ſteps up one ſide and down another, no part of the 
ridge runs the-riſk of heing miſſed, andithe ſeed; falling moſt: 
copiouſly on the middle where the-eweccaſts meet, ill dtidl 
be ſufficiently thick, though ſome: of it ſhall be trailed bx 


the harrows into the furrows, or devoured by birds, But 


there is no general rule; either about the breadth of ridges, 


or manner of ſowing. They are ſometimes ſo narrow as to- 


be ſown at one caſt, and ſometimes ſo very broad as to re- 
quire three caſts, or even more. In. laying down ſhallow 
land into graſs, it is of ad vantage to have no ridges, that the 
whole may be of equal depth. When the poſition of fields: 


| | permits, ridges are laid N. and S., that the crops may be 


equally ripened, by ſharing alike the influence of the ſun, 


Good ploughing is thought to. conſiſt, in turning over the 
furrow fo as to occupy a middle poſition between lying flat 
on the ground and ſtanding perpendicular to it, in clearing 
out the bottom, in keeping the top level on light land, and 
in Ong every ſucceeding furrow a little where the ſoil / 


inclines, 
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| inclines towards clay. A furrow of 9 inches, und of a pro- 
portional depth, is taken before winter on land that is meant 
to be ploughed again in ſpring; but 7 or 8 inches is a ſuf. 
ficient breadth for furrows intended to receive the ſeed, and 
they are made very ſhallow. In ploughing declivities, ju- 
dicious farmers take care that their horſes ſhall not be in- 
cumbered, at the ſame time, both by the ſteepneſs and weight 
of the furrow. burr Arabia eee e 
when the horſes aſcend the bank. 

The manner of treating lands before winter, which are 
not'to be ſown till ſpring, is determined by their nature, 
their ſtate, and the crop which they are next to bear. Fields, 
in good order and neatly ridged, are often not ploughed for 
peaſe till ſeed-time, though that grain is alſo ſown on land 
chat has been ploughed in winter. For oats, one ploughing 
only to generally given; ne enrty a polite, and at any rate 
for barley, potatoes, en are Een ploughed before 
winter ; and the former diviſions, ſometimes too the ſhapes 
of the ridges, are carefully altered: Two other ploughings 
are given in ſpring ; but of late barley has been ſown on the 
winter's ploughing with great ſucceſs. The management of 
clay lands depends altogether on the ſeaſon ; when ploughed 
before winter, every precaution is taken, of which the na- 
ture and diſpoſition of different fields admit, to lay them in 
a poſition where they are leaſt liable to be injured by 
water. 


Fallowing here i is only praftſed i in the clayey diſtrict, as 
a preparation for wheat, and is carefully attended to in 
the proper ſeaſon for cleaning and pulveriſing the ſoil, The 


number 
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number 14 ploughings is more or leſs as appears neceſſary; 
One of them (if not two) is always acroſs the uſual ridges, and 
there are at leaſt three ſometimes five, beſides. The land is har- 
rowed both with a brake and with common harrows, once and 
often twice, between every ploughing; and frequently it is 
broken by a heavy roller and mallets. Thoſe roots of weeds, 
which the ſun and weather do not deſtrey, are gathered, and 
either carried off or burnt, Dung is laid on at the rate 
of 24 double carts of 1500 or 1600 ewt. each, or 30 fingle 
carts of 1200 cwt. each, or 18 or 20 tons per acre, ſometimes 
more, and inſtantly ploughed down. This operation, as well 
as that of fowing the wheat, depends on the ſeaſon, but the 
whole is always over if poſſible in September, Bay dme. | 
times neceſſarily delayed till October. 
pon the entry to leaſes of light lands, it is ſometimes 5 
ceſſary to fallow fields, which cannot be put in order for 
turnips; but this Kermit or never r happens” 1 he "or 


year. 


SE or, mR, * 2 


Aenteirnk eſpecially by the more EY far 
mers, is conducted rather upon general principles, than by a 
regular rotation. While they keep their lands clean and in 
good condition by a judicious intermixture of white and 
green crops, they are frequently determined, in the choice of 
the particular grains to be ſown on different lots, by the ſea- 
ſon, the greater demand for one grain than another, and the 
peculiar aptitude of their ſoil to produce one ſpecies of grain 
more ſurely, more abundantly, or of a better quality than 
any other. The long continuance of the ſnow, in ſpring 
1795, obliged many farmers to ſow barley on fields intend- 

ed for ſpring wheat. The high price of wheat has indu- 
K | ed 
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ced them to devote a greater quantity of ground to i in 
1796, than ever was known. In ſome lands, barley is found 
to be ſuch an uncertain and unprofitable Crop, that oats or 
wheat are ſubſtituted in its ſtead. In other places, peaſe 
grow and ripen ſo flowly as to become very precarious, and 
are given up, Oats in many, and wheat in a few farms, are 
the only white crops from which any certain returns may be 
expected. One part of a farm, too, when of a ſoil materially 
better or worſe than the reſt of it, is neceſſarily ſubjected to 
a very different management. Fields, that are tickliſh or 
difficult to labour, when once well dreſſed and thrown into 
graſs, are ſuffered to remain in paſture for a ſeries of years, 
Turnips are ſeldom raiſed on clay ſoil, not becauſe they do 
not thrive well, but becauſe the land is equally hurt by the 
carts when carrying them off, and by the paddling of ſheep 
when eating them, and thereby cakes ſo much as not to be 


55 eaſily pulveriſed for the enſuing crop, whether, of wheat or of 


barely and graſs-ſeeds, On ſome lands of this deſcription, 
a ſevere rotation, which was once more general, ſtill con- 
tinues to be followed, viz. x. Fallow with dung; 2. Wheat; 
3. Peaſe; 4. Barley; 5. Oats. In general, however, it is giving 
place to the following more judicious rotations, one or other 
of which is adopted by farmers according to their command 
of dung. 1. Fallow with dung; 2. Wheat; 3. Peaſe ; 
4. Barley with Clover; 5. Clover; and 6. Oats: or 1. Fal- 
low; 2. Wheat; 3. Clover, to lie two or three years, and 
then oats: or 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. Peaſe ; 4+ Barley, 
with Clover to lie two or three years, and then oats, 

The following rotation has been tried, but is not appro- 
ved of by good farmers : 1. Fallow with dung; 2. Wheat; 
3. Peaſe; 4. Oats with clover; 5. Clover; 6. Oats or 
Wheat. Graſs- ſeeds are often ſown along with the clover, 
and the land paſtured, eſpecially where dung cannot con- 
renentiy be s every fifth or ſixth year. When dung 


can 
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can \bwobmined; two of theſe: crops are omitted; and the 


fallow recurs every fourth year. After land has been com- 


pletely cleaned and enriched with manure, the fallow is 
ſometimes thought unneceſſary, and a ſmall alteration is 
made in the rotation: 1. Wheat; 2. Peaſe; 3. Barley or 
Oats; 4. Clover; the dung being laid on with tlie peaſe, 


or ploughed down on the face of the clover, W here there 


is a ſmall mixture of blackiſh ſand with the clay, a rotation, 
omitting peas altogether, has been followed with ſucce#s:; 


viz. 1. Fallow with dung; 2. Wheat; 3. Barley with 


Clover, and a little rye-graſs; 4. Hay; $5. Oats, and then 
fallow as before 2. When the climate is too cold, or the 
ſoil would be too much hurt by wheat, it is changed into 
oats ; and graſs-ſeeds are ſown along with the clover, that 
the land may reſt a few years in paſture. Clover is rarely 
allowed to remain two ſeaſons, as the froſt generally makes 


the clay throw out its roots the ſecond winter: There are 


inſtances of its being ſown among wheat, and ſucceeded 
by oats: Nor is this practice thought improper in land, 


where barley does not thrive, or where want of dung makes 


a fix years rotation neceſſary, viz: 1. Fallow with dung; 
2. Wheat with Clover; 3. Clover; 4. Oats; 5. Peaſe, 
6. Oats. Here, too, after the land is put into fine order, 
clover might come profitably in place of the fallow as a 
preparation for the wheat, and the peaſe 'might be dunged. 
It ſeems, however, to be generally admitted, that barley, 
if it can be produced, makes the beſt nurſe for clover ; and, 
where it cannot, experience alone muſt determine, in what 


foil and in what circumſtances, the preference ſhould be 
given to wheat or to oats. Beans are not cultivated to ſuch 


* This rotation is not thought conſiſtent with good buſbaadry by many 
farmers in the county. 
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an extent as to become 2 regular crop in any rotation, 
Some vetches and tares are raiſed every year, to be 
given to the nn 8 in the ſame field with the 
peaſe. | 

There is one farm in PE eum, of a rich deep 1 
with ſome mixture of clay, ſome parts of which carry 
wheat regularly every ſecond year, and turnips or elover 
every intermediate year. All the crops are generally good; 
and there can be little doubt, that the ſame rotation would 
anſwer other farms, if —_ of _ could be Procu» 
a6 


It is in light lands, chiefly, that a regular rotation is dif. 
regarded. The dung is invariably laid on the field, where 
turnips or potatoes are to be raiſed. They are ſucceeded, 
in different places, by wheat, oats, and barley. Clover 
is generally, but not always the next crop. Peaſe ſome- 
times, and ſometimes barley with clover, come after wheat 
or oats, But two white crops, in cloſe ſucceſſion, are 
rarely taken by judicious farmers, except on very rich and 
deep land, or in ſome very peculiar circumſtances, Clover 
fields, after producing one crop, are ploughed ſometimes 
for wheat, but more generally for oats, and after two crops, 
are always ſown with oats. There are ſome inſtances of 
potatoes having been planted after clover, and yielding an 
aſtoniſhing increaſe. A practice begins to obtain of mix- 
ing different kinds of clover and graſſes inzthe ſame field, 
and ſurrendering it o ſheep, for a ſucceſſion of years, with- 
out being once cut, This is thought more beneficial to the 
land, and brings nearly as much profit as hay, with leſs 
trouble. Lands long in graſs are commonly broken up for 
oats ; and produce two crops of them ſucceſſively, without 
being materially hurt, eſpecially if dreſſed for turnips, with 
a competent doſe of dung, the following ſeaſon, The old 
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ruinous ſyſtem of raiſing oats till the ground was quite ex- 
hauſted, and then leaving it to reſt, is univerſally abandon- 
ed; yet ſome portion of its harſh ſpirit ſtill directs the huſ- 
bandry of thoſe farmers, who, after enriching their land 
with lime or marl, ſeem to have no other object than to 
jmpoveriſh it again as faſt as poſſible by a ſevere courſe of 
white crops, without any intermiſſion, or help from dung. 
With them, to be contented, on land newly limed or mar- 
led, with two crops of oats, one of peaſe, and one of bax- 
ley, would be unexampled moderation. Their more com- 
mon rotation is, 1. and.2. Oats; 3. Peaſe; 4. Barley; 
5. Oats; 6. Turnips, with a ſcanty dreſſing of dung; and 
7. Barley or oats with clover. Prejudices, however, 

though fortified by ignorance and lazineſs, give way, by 
degrees, to a ſenſe of intereſt. Land is found to be more 
productive by gentle treatment; and the more luuxriant 
crops and larger profits of good farming are daily recom- 
mending it more and more to general imitation. The fol- 
lowing rotations may be confidered as ſpecimens of good 
huſbandry, and they admit of being varied, according to 
circumſtances. They have all. been tried with ſucceſs in 
this county. One of them is, 1. Turnips; 2. Barley and 


Clover; 3. Clover; 4. Oats; 5. Peaſe; 6. Barley, with _ 


paſture-graſſes; the field to remain in paſture two or more 
years, and to be broken up with one or two crops of oats, 
ſo as to make a rotation of ten years before the turnips and 
dung are repeated, and thereby allow ſuſſicient time, and 
the whole force and manure, to improve and enrich every 
part even of an extenſive farm. Another is, 1. Turnips; 
2. Barley with Clover; 3. Hay; 4. and 5. Paſture; and 
6. Oats, This rotation may be varied both with reſpe& 
to length and crops. It may he ſhortened one or two years, 
by having the land only one ſeaſon in paſture after the hay, 
| . or 
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or by taking oats without paſturing it at all ; and there can 
be no doubt of this being the ſimpleſt and beſt rotation, 
when land can be dunged again the following ſummer for 
turnips. In a rich ſoil, too, wheat may be taken in place 
of the barley, or of the oats after a ſingle crop of clover, 
In either caſe, graſſes have ſucceeded very well among the 
wheat, eſpecially for paſture : But, if dung can be obtain. 
ed, it is reckoned the beſt management to have, 1. Tur- 
nips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover; and 4. Oats or Wheat, ac- 
_ cording to the quality and ſtate of the fields. In ſhort, far. 
mers ſtudy to put their ground in good order, and always 
follow that rotation, which is found by experience to be 
leaſt exhauſting to the ſoil, and beſt ſnited to ſuppreſs 
weeds, 


Beans, tares, „ abi carrots, Swediſh tur- 
nips, flax, and rye, though ſometimes raiſed in pretty con- 
ſiderable quantities, do not enter, as far as I know, into any | 
regular rotation or ſyſtem of cropping in this county. 


Sror. IV. drohe commonly cultivated, We. 


Tux quantity of arable land in the county, after the 
deduction of what may be occupied by woods, gardens, 
cc. has been ſtated at 164,032 acres. On theſe, according 
to one computation, the diſtribution of crops is as follows : 


Graſs, natural and ſown, 1 or 73,812 
Oats, — — % or 41,008 
Barley, — — w 16 
Wheat, — — 1 a0 
Peaſe, — — oy. ot des 
Turnip, =— — 7 or 16,404 

' S04,033 _- 


But 
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But this diſtribution cannot be exact, whether it refers to 
the preſent or to a former period. At preſent, there are 
fewer acres in graſs and peaſe, and more in wheat and tur- 
nips, than it allots. And, till very lately, the proportion 

of land, in oats, was much greater, and in barley, wheat, 
and turnips, ſmaller, than is here repreſented. About ten 
or twelve years ago, the diſtribution might be nearly thus: 


Graſs, natural and own, £2,' or 73,812 
OW 8 
Barley, | - — . 14,763 55 
Whest = i ens 
Peaſe, =— - e - Saw 
Tuns =" 7 0 ol” Rn 
164,033 


Since that time, the quantity of ground in oats has A- 
niſhed, while the quantity in wheat and turnips has confi- 
derably increaſed, In the year 1796, there is perhaps leſs 
land in graſs and peaſe, than for many years paſt, SUFI 
lowing 1 not be far from the truth, | 


Graſs, amnion; or 65,610 
O,. +5 or 4% 
Barley, = * or 16,404 
Wheat, — * or 9,842 
Peaſe, | = e or 6,563 
Turnißs — = offs or 24606 

Ter 

wa * 


v Several intelligent farmers allege, with no ſmall probability, that be 
quantity of land in wheat. is double to that in peaſe. Though I am not fully 
convinced that they.are right, yet perhaps % of wheat, and 1 peas, may 
be nearer the truth, than what is ſtated above. | | 


practice, to ſprinkle the ſeed. copiouſly with ſtale urine, or 


8 
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mn all theſe computations, beans, — and vetches are 
included under the article of peaſe; rye under wheat; flax 
under oats; and potatoes, 'cabbages, ruta · baga, carrots, &c. 
under turnips; and they proceed entirely on conjectures, 
formed from comparing the opinions of farmers in diffe. 
rent parts of the county. It was impoſſible for an indivi- 
dual to obtain more authentic and preciſe information, with. 
out ſuch a minute inquiry into, the meaſurement of the 
fields, ſown with the different grains, as would have. been 
very troubleſome, and tedious, and as might not have been 
thought very civil, wy 


n opinion e beſt 1 ha 9 
ago, could only be produced on ſome favoured ſpots. The 
culture of it is now extended over the whole arable diſtrict, 
and has even been attempted in cold and expoſed fituations, 
3 en profitable return could not be reaſonably expected. 

Two kinds are moſlly uſed, known by the names of the 
ted and the white. The former is the hardieſt, and yields 
both the ſureſt and largeſt crop; but the latter brings the 
higheſt price. There are ſeveral varieties of both. A ſpe- 
cies of the white, called the White Kent, is moſt eſteemed; 
though the Eſſex bids fair to become a dangerous rival. It 
is ſmall, round, and gives a great deal of flower. In the 
beſt ſoils, all theſe degenerate, if the produce of the ſame 
| ſeed be ſown from year to year: for which reaſon, farmers 
_ ſupply themſelves with ſeed, either directly from theS, of Eng- 
land every third or fourth year, or every ſecond year from 
the produce of what was brought moſt recently from it by 
their neighbours. It is the general, but not the invariable 


elſe to ſteep it in that liquid, or-in a ſtrong pickle of ſalt 
and water, and afterwards, in both caſes, to, duſt it with 
quick · lime, till it becomes ſufficiently dry to ſeparate eaſily 
| when 


2 ] | * 
bs . . 
2 - 8 E 6 ' 
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by long experience, to protect the crop in a great meaſure 
from ſmut; though it is not always an effeftual preſerva- 
tive, and has this diſadvantage, that the grain, if not imme - 
diately ſown, is in danger of being rendered uſeleſs. The 
changeable weather makes farmers afraid of letting ſlip 
a favourable opportunity of ſowing their wheat, by wait 
ing till it is thus pickled, and ſometimes they are obliged 
to ſow what is pickled, in very improper weather, leſt it 
ſhould be loſt. Hence a conſiderable” quantity is annually 
ſown, without this ſalutary precaution, and oceaſions the 
ſmut in wheat. The ſalt and water is chiefly uſeful to free 
the ſeed from ſuch grains as'gre faulty and light enough to 
float. It likewiſe quickens the ſpringing of it, and gives 
' vigour to the young ſhoots. Wheat is generally ſown 
broadcaſt on ridges neatly ploughed with a furrow of ſeven 
or eight inches, and carefully harrowed ; ſometimes the 
field is previouſly harrowed and rolled, when the wheat is 
ſown and covered by a narrow and very flight furrow. In 
both caſes, the land, after all theſe operations are over, 
receives a furrow more or leſs deep to carry off the ſurface 
water. By this concluding furrow, it is often divided into 
_ diſtin and equal ridges, and ſometimes interſected in ſuch 

a a manner as beſt ſuits the declivity. When wheat comes 
after peaſe, potatoes, turnips, or a ſingle crop of clover, the 
land is only. once ploughed ; but when it ſucceeds graſs or 
clover two years old or upward, the land gets three or even 
four ploughings. On fallow and after clover, it is always 
ſown in September, if poſſible, or early in October; and 
after all other crops, as as ſoon as the land can be prepared. 
In ſpring, it is generally rolled on light land, as a defence 
againſt being looſened at the root by winds, or parched by 
drought; and, on heavy land, it is frequently both rolled 
and harrowed, that the ſoil may more eaſily admit moiſ- 


| Bs. 24, and produced 104 bolls. That part of it, where 
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ture, and, in caſe of being; ſoaked wich rain, may not ſo 


readily be bound together hy dry weather. Few, put: leſs 


than gr, or more than , of a boll upon an acre. When 
ſown by a drill- machine in rows, nine inches aſunder, even 
one fir lot is more than ſufficient. The grain can be hoed 
and weeded by the hand, till it ſprings up into the ear, and 
afterwards the rows are hardly diſcernible. Two Engliſh 
acres were dibbled in November 1795, and required little 
more than a firlot of ſeed, In holes about 2 or 3 inches 
deep, and diltant from each other four or five inches, two 
or three grains were dropped, and inſtantly: covered. In 
ſimilar holes, at the diſtance of eight or nine inches, about 


reſpeQs, the field was equally managed, harrowed and ho- 
ed; coſt in all for labour of dibbling and hoeing, L. 1, 


the holes were at the greateſt diſtance, and contained the 


greateſt number of grains, yielded the beſt crop; had the 
other part been equal to it, the produce would have been 


a third more. The ſtraw was uncommonly ſtrong, the ears 
long, and the grain large. Din is mies, this ſeaſon on 
s. larger ſcale... |, +4 Paton cad au 


Big, or rough bear, a coarſe ſpecies of barley with ſix 
irregular rows in a ſhort ear, was, in former times, raiſed 


on the beſt land newly dunged and over-run with annual 


weeds. The produce was ſcanty, and the grain of an in- 
ferior quality, It is ſtill ſown in hilly diſtricts, where other 


_ barley would not come ſo carly to maturity, and has been 


ſo much im roven, by judicious attention, as to weigh in 


different places 21 ſtone per boll, and ſometimes ſtill more. 


In all the richer parts of this fine county, it has given place 
to the long ge cared bafley'of two rows, and fifteen « or ſixteen 
| . uns 
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grains in each *, which is found to be a nition and 
productive erop. This kind probably came originally from 
France, Flanders, or England. From the latter place, ſup- 
plies have been annually procured for à very long time; 
and it degenerates here in weiglit, colour and ſhape, When 
brought from Lincolnſhire; it is fair, plump, and weighs 
about 27 ſtone per boll. After being once ſown here, it 
has been found to weigh from 25 to 26 ſtone, but in three 
oi four ſeaſons it gradually falls to 23 or 224 ſtone Which 
may be conſidered as the common weight of good barley in 
the county. Though the colour depends, a good deal, on 
the ſeaſon, the ſoil, and preceding crop, yet, in the moſt 
favourable- circumſtances, the produce is ſeldom, if ever, 
ſo bright and pure and fleek, as its Engliſh progenitor; Po- 
lick barley, (called alſo 'Thanet) having in the ear ſix rows, 
each containing about ten or eleven ſmall and round grains, 
has alſo heen tried, and thri ves well; but its comparative 
properties cannot yet be aſcertained. Battledore, or ſpratt 
S barley, likewiſe, has made its way into the weſtern parts 
of this county from Selkirkſhire t, whither it was brought 
| ſome years ago from the county of York. On light lands, 
barley is ſown after turnips, potatoes, or peas; on heavy 
lands, generally after peas ; very rarely after a white crop 
on any ſoil, and as rarely after clover or paſture. | The ſeed 
is not pickled like wheat: And the ground is ſo thorough - 
ly cleaned, pulveriſed, and dreſſed by the plough, harrows, 
roller, and mallet when neceſſary, that no other culture or 
attention is given to the crop while growing, except to pro- 
ſerve it from cattle and birds, and to pull any dock or thiſ- 
tle, which may have been left in the field, or mixed with _ 
the ſeeds of clover and graſs, ſown alongſt with the bar- 
ley. Seed time commences: early in April, when the land 


iy grains have ſometimes been found in a wo. ie 


f See Agricultural Account of that County, Chap. VII. S ect. 4. 
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Bin Ae inden; but is delayed till May nee are 


_ to be en or weeds to be AR” 4 


hits though they: ho ay cover al of the W 
that they once did, are ſtill the ſtaple grain of the coun- 


ty. The following ſeven diſtinct kinds are chiefly culti- 


vated. ' 
1. Church's ah which, Mr i Culley * Ln FI WY of 


oa es Poliſh «,” and Mr Ure+ aſſerts © differ conſiderably | 


from them,” are deſcribed by both, as ſhort, plump, 


large, early, requiring a rich ſoil, and giving a great in- 


creaſe, both from the ſeed and in meal. They weigh a- 


bout three ſtone, and yield in meal about two ſtone per 


boll, more than the common average of any other oats, 
They were propagated from a ſmall handful, which Mr 
James Church at Moſstower near Eckford, got in 1776. 
From his being the firſt who raiſed them, they go by his 
name ; and from their not degenerating after being ſown 
on different fields for ſome years ſucceſſively, they have 
gradually rifen into great eſtimation, Age oy are . 
to ſuffer from high winds. 

2. Dutch oats made their appearance about the ſame pe · 
riod. They are nearly as early, and ſtill more eaſily hurt 
by winds than Church's, not ſo large or thin in the huſk ; 


and conſequently, though the ſame quantity may grow on 


an acre, they will fall ſhort in meal about three or four 
ſtone per boll. They are ſtill uſed with ſucceſs on low and 


ſheltered land, which is not of ſufficient TR to bear 


Northumberland Agricultural Survey, p. 33. 


| F Roxburghſhire Agricultural Survey, p. 39. 
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. Ned oats were introduced a few. years dc Pee · 
 blev-ſhite: Mr Dawſon at Frogden procured a boll of them, 
and finding them early and productive for two ſucceſſive 


ſeaſons, recommended and ſold them to his neighbours. 


They are ſmall, have à thin huſk, and have a very faint 


of red, proſper on high and cold land, are ſoon: ready, 


ſtand the force of winds better than any other oats, and 
give a very good return in meal. They have not much 


ſtraw ; and, in ſome places, it is not good; in other places 


it is greatly liked. In hilly diſtricts, theſe oats will proba- 
| bly be much uſed. But even there the preference 1s al- 
ready diſputed by the 
4. Black oats, which Mr Potts of Penchriſe Fr froth the 
weſt of England, and has cultivated, for ſeveral ſeaſons, in 


that high expoſure, nearly 1200 feet above the ſea, $4 


ſo great ſucces, as to obtain 84 ſtone of meal from the boll. 
They have fince been tried in many other places in a ſimi- 


lar climate, and have anſwered equally well. Their buſk 
is black, their grain is rather long, but firm and hard, they 


grow with vigour and luxuriancy, ripen ſoon, bid defiance 

to all weather, and their ſtraw- makes excellent fodder, 
though on ſome ſoils it is rather hard and ſapleſs. 

5. The common white oats, however, though later than 


any of theſe, and more liable to ſuſtain loſs from. winds 


than the two laſt mentioned, bid fair to maintain their ſu- 
periority through the county at large, as being admirably 
ſuited to every variety of ſoil and climate. Church's oats, 


which they reſemble in ſhape and colour, and to which alone 


they yield in ſize, and weight of produce, ean only be 
raiſed on the beſt ſoils. The other oats are far inferior to 


them in theſe reſpects, and they excel all the oats hither - 
| to known in quantity and value of ſtraw. They are ſaid 


to be natives of the county; and they are produced of an 


* 


excellent quality in many parts of it, eſpecially at Blajn/lie 


its 
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its northern point. The ſoil there is: ſhallow. has 4 ſmall 
mixture of moor, is inclinable to clay; on a cold bottom, 
with an expoſure towards the N. E. But the lands have 
a gentle declivity, the ſubſtratum is not. altogether imper- 
vious by water, and no wild oats mix with the crop. The 
harveſt is three weeks later there than in the greateſt part 
of the arable diſtrict, And as white oats, in theſe unpro- 
miſing circumſtances, arrive at ſuch perfection as to be ſent 
annually to diſtant parts both of Scotland and England, 
this is deciſive of their coming to maturity in any place, 
whoſe ſoil and climate are not more ann chan n-theſs 
of Blainſlie. 4855 
6. But neither this Kind, nor any of u this dy oats, iſh 
well on the ſtrong clay ſoil in the arable diſtrict, A ſpe- 
cies of Gray Oats, alſo a native of the county, generally 
ſucceeds much better, and yields a better increaſe. The 
ſtraw of theſe gray oats is not ſo ſtrong, and is ſomewhat 
inclinable to the colour of filver ; their chaff is white ; they 
have every quality of good: _ but are n late of co- 
ming to maturity. 5 
7. Angus oats, val white wid gray, are FER 1 the 
latter eſpecially are very common, and on light land, when 
tolerably deep and rich, ſeldom fail to yield a prodigious 
increaſe. Their ſhape is not unlike that of the white oats, 
but their huſk is thicker and not ſo fair; their ſtraw has 
more branches, but is ſcarcely ſo rank, more brittle, and 
not ſo much reliſhed by cattle; they ripen more ſlowly 
by eight or ten days; and the ſame quantity will not give 
as much meal. Yet they are ſuch a certain crop, and ſo 
extremely prolific, that in a favourable ſoil and climate, 
the farmer's profit per acre is greater on them, than on any | 
other kind of oats; on which account, they are now fre- 
WAA ſubſtituted _ the gray laſt mentioned. 67 


For 
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For all theſe /different- kinds of oats, the land is only = 


once ploughed, unleſs; where it has never before been in 
tillage, or on ſome very particular oceaſions. The time 
of ſowing them depends wholly on the ſeaſon. It ſome- 
times begins in February, but more frequently in March, 
and generally ends, when it can be effected, on the firſt 

week : of April, though both f Dutch and Red oats may 
be, ſafely ſown later in any part of the county. The 
quantity allowed to an acre varies from d to % of 
4. boll: Perhaps i may not be far from the average. 
More is required of Church's and the Dutch oats than of 
any other, as they do not ſend forth many ſtalks. Much 
always depends on the nature and ſtate of the lands. Thin 
ſoils are commonly rolled, that they may be in leſs danger 
from drought. Other. ſoils, alſo, are ſometimes: ſubjected 
to that operation. Thiſtles and other weeds, which might 
incommode the reapers, or over · xun the ground, are cut 
or pulled, when ns een 8 oats or 1 other 
grain. 35 OO | | | | = 


Peas are-ſown of two Linde s "One of PO; 1s called bot 
feed, or early peas, the other is called cold ſeed or late peas. 
The former are ſmaller, ſpeckled, may be ſown as late as 
May, ſeldom grow long in the ſtraw, and, except in that 
caſe, are always early ready. The latter are larger, have 
few. or no ſpecks, require to be ſown in March, or even 
| ſooner, yield abundance of ſtraw, but fill and ripen ſo flow- 
ly, that they are often not reaped ſo early as the other, 
The early kind is chiefly ſown on {oil that is ſhallow and 
ſharp, and it is only once ploughed, unleſs it is dunged, 1i- 
med or marled. The late kind is ſown on heavy land, af- 
ter two ploughings, or on 8 and dry land aſter one. 
Of the former, about Ar or x of a boll, is ſown __ an 
acre, Of the latter ſomewhat more, 


- All 
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All theſe grains, as well as the ſmall quantity of rye and 
beans which are raiſed, are cut'*, with a' common hook or 
ſickle, by reapers hired, in a few places, by the day, but 

more generally during the whole harveſt. Men formerly 
got 10 d. and women 8 d. per day, or the one got 20 8. and 
the other 16 8. per ſeaſon; but the hire roſe to 1 8. a- day, 
or 24 8. the ſeaſon for men, and 10 d. a-day or 208, for 
women; and is at preſent much higher. Whatever their 
wages are, they are all fed by their employer, and get 
commonly a meſs of oatmeal porridge or haſty pudding 
and milk to breakfaſt, 20 ounces of coarſe wheaten bread, 
and a bottle of ſmall beer to dinner, and either the ſame 
meſs they had at breakfaſt, or bread made of peaſe and 
barley, with a little milk, to ſupper. They cut, at an ave- 
rage, from 144 to 168 ſheaves each in a day, making bands, 
and laying the corn neatly into them, or from 12 fo 14 
flooks or ſhocks, each confiſting of 12 ſheaves ; wheat has 
ſometimes 14 ſheaves. Stooks are made, by placing ſheaves 
on their ends, with the grain aloft, in rows of five each, 
wo and two always ſupporting each other, with an open- 
inz between the rows, and between each ſheaf, and two 
ſheaves, ſloping downwards with the grain undermoſt, co- 
vering their tops. One man'binds the ſheaves, cut by fix 
reapers, and ſets up the ſtooks. After ſtanding from ten 
days to three weeks, according to the weather, the nature 
of the grain, and the expoſure of the field, the corn is fork- 
ed into a cart, carried into FINE yard, Low built into round 


Nacks 


There are ſome inſtances of different white crops being cut with the 
ſickle, by the farm-(ervants, and alſo by piece-work, at the rate of 2s, 6 d. 
her acre, and from 28. 6 d. to 39, more for gathering, binding, and ſtooking 
the corns. There are alſo ſome inſtances of fields being cut with hooks, by 
meaſurement, at 5s, 6d, and 65s. 6 d. per acre, according to their ſtate, 
But both theſe practices are rare, though the ſeythe is creeping lowly into 
more tzencral uſe, 
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L quite ſtraight or gently ſwelling towards the middle, ſo LY 


to throw off the drop in caſe of rain, and tops tapering in- 


| to a point. The ſtacks ate carefully thatched wich firaw; 
_ tightly faſtened with ropes. .' When thraſhed by the flail; 
the labourer is ſometimes paid in grain; receiving the 2th 


part of what he has thraſhed, or the market price of it in 


money; ſometimes, he gets 4 d. or 5d, per boll, and bis 


meat, 8 d. or 10 d. without meat, the rate depending ſome- 

thing on the kind and quality of the grain; and ſometimes 4 

be works for the ordinary day's wages of the neigbbour- y : 
hood. But there is at preſent every a of ne 
ing machines ſuperſeding the lails, 


The produce of the ae grains, 0 acre, will be 
nearly as follows, on the very . lands; on the e 


lands, one at a medium: B 3 n 1 | 

| Beſt lands: Wort lands, © Average. 
Wheat, _ 6 bolls, - 2 bolk, i!- 3 5 
aher, * + eee 
Oats, ns - 26 ET uw 


It is impoſſible to aſcertain; on any grounds except mere 
conjeure, the annual exports of grain from this county; 
but it may be ſafely affirmed, that about one-half of the 
whole produee is carried out of it, chiefly in corn, though” 
much alſo in meal. There are about eighty mills for 
all ſorts of grain, either in the county or on the very - 


confines of it, and moſt of them have ſufficient employ- 


ment. Several farmers, eſpecially in the northern parts of 


the county, grind a good deal of oats, and ſend the meat 
to Dalkeith, where it generally finds a ready Gale ; and 


from the neighbourhood of which they bring home coals 


or lime: And many millers and ſome ſmall tenants make 


n 
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u decent livelihood, by buyin; g grain of different kinds, 
manufacturing it into flour, meal, or pot-barley, and carry - 
ing theſe to different quarters where there is a demand. 
Langholm and Peebles, till very lately, received large ſup- 
plies of grain from this county. Berwick is at preſent the 
principal market. Dealers from that town and neighbour- 
hood attend ſome of the fairs, and the weekly markets at 
Kelſo, to purchaſe grain. A good deal of wheat, and of 

wheat · flour manufactured at Hawick, is ſtill carried to 

Langholm, and the neighbourhood of Carliſle and Dum- 
fries; from which Ah POIs. act are e of _ 
coals, and lime. ; 


Turnips. There is reaſon to believe that attempts were 
made, not without ſucceſs, near 50 years ago, by farmers in 
different parts of the county “, to raiſe ſome ſmall fields of 


turnips, both in broadcaſt and in drills. But the practice 


was not followed by others, nor perſevered in long by 
themſelves. Mr William Dawſon, who had made him- 
ſelf complete maſter of the beſt modes of Engliſh huſban- 
dry, by a refidence of ſeveral years in thoſe counties where 
it is carried to greateſt perfection, after his return to Scot- 
land, tried, among other improvements, to introduce the 
culture of turnips in drills, upon a large ſcale, about the 
year 1755; but the farm, which he then poſſeſſed, not pro- 
ving friendly to their production, he wiſely ſuſpended the 
further unn of his met, = he entered upon his 

Wk 7 | | _._ preſent 
V # Particularly by Dr John Rutherford at Melroſe, Mr Turner at Lint- 
haughlee,: near Jedburgh 5 and Mr George Cranſtoun, then at Crailing. 
Among theſe, the palm of priority is diſputable. The laſt, who died very 
lately, related, that he and Mr John Hood, then at Niſbet in Berwickſhire, 
but now in this county, hed fields of turnips, about the period mentioned, 
but were obliged to drop that crop, as neither themſelves nor their ſervants 


underſtood the management of it properly, and as the turnips were moſtly 
Ralen by idle and curious people, before they attained their full growth. 
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preſent farm of Frogden near Kelſo about 1759. Finding 
here a propitious ſoil, he reſumed his original purpoſe with 
ſuch ſpirit, as to have annually from 80 to 100 acres of 
- turnips. The celerity with which his cattle became fat 
for the market, the excellent condition of thoſe which he 
reared and kept, the large quantity of dung which was 
produced, and the luxuriance of the crops which ſucceeded 
the turnips, ſoon made proſelytes of his immediate neigh» 
bours, and recommended his new method gradually to ge- 
neral imitation. But ſo ſlow has been its progreſs, that, 
during twenty years, it ſcarcely ſpread as many miles, and, 
at this moment, after the experience of thirty-ſix years, it 
only begins to be practiſed in ſome diſtant parts of the coun- 
"ts Dawſon at firſt made his drills at the diſtance of three 
| feet from each other, which, in land wretchedly managed, 
and full of weeds, was not improper. But, atter cleaning 
| his fields, he found ſo great a width unneceſſary, and both 

he and the other cultivators of turnips have now reduced it 
to thirty or twenty-ſeven inches; ſome perhaps make it ſtill 
leſs. The general rule for preparing the land is, to clean 
level and pulveriſe it, to form the ridges ſtraight, to allow 
the water a ſufficient deſcent, and to preſerve as much na- 
tural ſap as poſſible. Hence the number of ploaghings 

muſt vary according to the ſtate of the ground. In ſome 
_ caſes, not fewer than eight have been found neceſſary to 
reduce it to form, and to deſtroy the weeds; but, where 
it is in tolerable order, four are ſufficient, viz. one before 
winter, one acroſs about the middle of April, a third in 
May in the fame direction with the firſt, and a fourth to 
form the drills, or more properly ridges, in June, or as ſoon 
thereafter as circumſtances permit. The land is generally 
harrowed before it is ploughed acroſs, and always after 
both that and the ſubſequent ploughing; and the roots of 


j 
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ſuch weeds, as do not periſh by theſe repeated operations, 
are carefully gathered, and carried off or burnt. After the 


ridges are formed, dung is laid down in ſmall heaps in eve- 


ry third furrow, inſtantly ſpread along the bottom of it, 
and the one on each fide, and quickly covered by a com- 
mon plough ; the tops of theſe new-made ridges are a little 
flattened by a light roller; and the ſeed is depoſited direct- 


ly above the dung, by one of the machines, and in the 


manner, already deſcribed “. It is of great importance to 
have all this done ſpeedily, to prevent the moiſture both 
of the dung and of the earth from evaporating. The beſt 
time for ſowing them is from the 8th to the end of June, 
though very good crops have been obtained, when they 
were ſown much later, There is ſometimes occaſion to ſow 


them a ſecond time, if the tender plants, on their firſt 


appearance, are deſtroyed by froſt, ſnails, caterpillars, or a 


fmall fly; but theſe evils have never hitherto been gene- 
rally or ſeverely felt. A little quick lime, carefully ſtrow- 


ed on the tops of. the drills when newly ſown, is a great 
preſervative againſt the fly and ſnails, When the land has 
been much impoveriſhed, 24 cart-loads of dung and even 


more are given to it, each load being at an average about 
x500 or 1600 cwt.; but, after land has once been put in 


good order, 16 or 18 of theſe cart-loads are thought ſuffi- 
cient. The quantity of ſeed ſown on an acre may be from 


u x to 2 lib. By ſpringing up thickly, plants ſhelter each 


other both againſt froſt and inſeQs, till they get their fourth 
leaf, They are then very attentively thinned, and hoed 
by the hand, and thoſe which are moſt vigorous are left at 
the diſtance of nine or ten inches, or even one foot aſunder. 
Two remarkably thriving plants ſometimes ſtand nearer to 


each other, with a ſpace of fourteen or fifteen inches on ei- 


thet 
dee Chapter v. on Implements, 
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Far” 4 Some horſe-hoe their turnips firſt, to render the 
hand-hoeing eaſier and more expeditious :—but the other 
plan is preferable, becauſe the weeds and ſuperfluous tur- 
nips, being drawn by the hoe into the hollows, are after 
wards covered by the plough, and converted into manure. 
This plough is very light, only from five to ſix inches 
wide behind, and has a mould on each fide, which can be 
extended or contracted as occaſion requires. One mould on- 
ly is uſed, when the earth is taken away from the plants, 
and turned into the hollows above the weeds, four, five, 
and even eight days after the hand-hoeing, as the weather 
happens to be more or leſs favourable, and as the turnips 
take firm root, and grow ere@ ; but both are needed to re- 
place the earth about ten or twelve days after it was taken 
away; and, in the intervening time between the two plough- 
ings, the turnips are hand-hoed a ſecond time, and made 
ſtill thinner in thoſe places where formerly they were left 
too cloſe together, A third hand-hoeing is ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary, where the land has been much out of order; and, 
even in the beſt managed fields, the earth is laid up twice 
to the roots of plants, from a belief that, by ſtirring it thus 
frequently, they are refreſhed and nouriſhed, Sometimes, 
tqo, the earth is taken away a ſecond time when the land 
is not ſufficiently cleaned. To hoe an acre properly the 
firſt time, requires from three to ſix women for a day; the 
ſecond time only half the number, A plough, in taking 
aw the earth, will go over more than two acres in a day, 
and, in laying it back, will manage four. It is, in a few 
places, followed by one or two attentive hands, to diſen- 
cumber the weaker or later plants from the earth that ſome. _ 
times bears them down, eſpecially where the intervals be- 
tween the ridges are narrow. 
| Three kinds of turnip-ſeeds are commonly mized, and 
ſown on the ſame field, The-white ar globular, eſpecially 
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the early Norfolk, ſpring up and grow moſt rapidly, ar- 


rive ſooneſt at maturity, and have the ſweeteſt reliſh, but 


do not ſtand ſevere froſt ſo well as the others. The green, 
though broad on the top, and not very hard, reſiſt every 
vieiſſitude of weather. And the red, from their oblong 
ſhape and firmneſs, muſt be hardy and heavier than the 


other two in proportion to their bulk. Judicious farmers 

begin to pereeive the propriety of ſowing them ſeparately; 
that the white may occupy the field which is to be firſt 
cleared for wheat, and the others may afford a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of green food to the cattle, till removed to make 
way for barley. If the preſent ſpirit continues for feeding 


ſheep and raifing ſpring wheat, the early Norfolk, here 
called the globe turnip, will come more into uſe, as there 
is no doubt of its being the heavieſt crop in the early part 


of the ſeaſon, One or two have meaſured forty inches in 


circumference, and weighed above 30 lib., but in general 
few exceed a ſtone, and their common ſize is from four to 
ten lib, The green and red kinds are not ſo large, though 
ſeveral of them reach 18 or 20 lib., and they run not un- 
frequently from 4 to 6 or 7 lib. through a whole field. Sup- 


poſing them to weigh only 4 lib. each, and to ſtand a foot 


aſunder, the produce of an acre, at this rate, would be up- 


Wards of 34 tons, and would feed two bullocks for ſixteen 


weeks, at 3 cwt. each every day. But 24 tons is a large 


enough average for an acre of tolerable turnips, and 24 ct. 


is a ſufficient allowance for a middle-ſized bullock. Hence 
an acre of pretty good turnips will ſerve two of them for 
12 or 13 weeks, and two ſuch acres will fatten three of 
them to 45 ſtone in four months, increaſing their allowance 


to 3 ewt. each per day: And the ON" at d. per Rn 


will fetch about L. 8 per acre. 
Turnips are given both to cattle and ſheep; torear them 
to a ger fie, to keep them in good condition, and to 
fatten 


4 
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 fatten them for the market. For cattle, they are always 
drawn and carted home, Their leaves, here called baus, 
and a few of the ſmaller ones are given to calves, and year- 
lings in the ſtraw-yard, or an open ſhed; their bulbs to 
milch-cows, and feeding cattle in the ſtall. For young 
ſheep, and thoſe intended to be kept, they are likewiſe 
drawn generally, but not always, and carried to the pal- 
ture-field, But ſheep, fed for the butcher, are incloſed in 
hurdles or nets, on a portion of the field on which the tur- 
nips grow, and after clearing it, are removed to another. 
This method both ſaves labour, and enriches the land by 
the dung and urine of the ſheep. As ſoon as they have 
eat the whole length of the field, either along or acroſs the 

rows, that part is inſtantly ploughed. Many fields are ſold 
by farmers, to be conſumed in theſe ways, both by cattle 
and ſheep. To be enſured of a moderate profit, without 
any riſk, and, at the ſame time, to retain the full benefit 
of the dung, they willingly undertake the trouble of at- 
| tending and feeding the cattle, and of removing the nets 
or hurdles. of the ſheep. They are ſometimes paid by the 
meaſurement of their fields, and ſometimes by the number 

of weeks that the cattle or ſheep are fed ; receiving, from 
L. 3 to L. 4 for an acre of tolerable turnips, from 2s. 8 d. 
to 48. per week, for feeding cattle, according to their ſize, 
and from 4s, 6d. to Gs. per week for a ſcore of ſheep. 
A practice obtains, in ſome places, of alternately carrying 
off a few drills to be uſed in the ſtalls, and of leaving a few 
to be eat in the field; which may be uſeful, when done 
early, to allow late crops more air and time to increaſe in 
fize, and to furniſh ſome additional dung equally to a whole 
field which had got rather a ſhort allowance at ſoed- time; 
for the ſpace that is cleared, is as much benefited by the 
ſheep, as that where their food ſtands. It is thought that, 
| | | | in 
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in many. caſes, u field, if wholly. ent by ſheep, would yield 
too luxuriant a crop the enſuing ſeaſon, and, if wholly 


drawn and carted to the ſtall, might not be ſufficiently pro- 
ductive. Both theſe extremes are avoided, by carrying off 
and leaving drills alternately. . _ 

The great profit ariſing from fattening ſheep on turnips 
for ſale, the advantage derived, by the reſt of the flock, 


from eating that valuable root for ſome weeks in ſpring 


while graſs is ſcarce, and the ſuperior crops produced on 
fields where turnips are thus conſumed, muſt engage farmers 
both to extend ſtill further the culture of turnips, and to al- 
lot a greater proportion of them to animals, which, without 
any controverſy, are the ſtaple commodity of the county, 
A. conſiderable variation will, thereby, be occaſioned in the 


preſent agricultural ſyſtem, From the dung of cattle fed 
on one crop of turnips, the next is chiefly raiſed, - In pro- 


portion as ſheep are fed on the field, this ſource is leſſen- 


"ed; and, to ſupply ſuch a material want, turnips muſt be 


raiſed by the force of lime, marle, compoſt dunghills, and 
the leſs quantity of dung produced by fewer cattle on a 

more ſcanty portion of green food during winter. The 
crop will probably be leſs valuable, and may not be fafely 
repeated, except after a longer interval than is uſual at 
preſent; but the ground, by the ſheep, will be put into 
excellent order for yielding all the other crops in the courſe 
of an ordinary rotation; and, from the greater abundance 
_ of: fodder thus obtained, the quantity of fag will receive 
a conſiderable addition. 


Potatoes, about forty years ago, were not 1 in the 
Lell 1, opt on narrow beds, in deep marſhy ſpots. The 
beds 


* A 8 now 1 remembercd, that ſome years before the 
ag he was admitted as a great favour into a garden to ſee potatoes ey 
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beck were covered with idvertel turfs dug from he trenches 
arbund them. The ſets were laid upon the turfs, and co 
vered with ſuch eartit as the bottoms of the trenches af- 
forded. The ſpecies of them then chieffy uſed was of a deep 
red colour, and ſeems tiow to have wholly vaniſhed. The 
liduey potatoe began to be introduced ſoon after the red, and 
was cultivated in the ſame manner, fignificantly called lazy- 
beds, I cannot pretend to aſcertain, by whom, and at what 
time, they were firſt planted in regular drills, as at noun 
but I remember that in 2768 it was thought « novelty, In 
ſome parts of the county, to drop them after the plough, 
and that, to make the moſt of the ground, they were put 
into every furrow. I have reaſon to believe that the com- 
mon white kind, now moſtly raiſed, was firſt brought from 
' Airſhire by Dr Macknight“ in the 1770. It is a ſpecies 
of the kidney, and now comes annually, in confiderable 
quantities, from Langholm as a falutary and profitable change 
of ſeed. Various other potatoes, both of the early and late 
kind, have ſince been tried, of all which, next to the common 
white, the one in greateſt efteem is the ved. neb, which 1 
ſuſpect to be the ſame known in England by the pink-eye. 
It is large, prolific, and well-flavoured, but becomes rather 
ſtrong · taſted and unpleaſant in ſpring. About the year 
1774 ot 1775, potatoes were very generally planted only 
in every third furrow made by the plough, and at the diſ- 
tance of nine or ten inches from each other in the row. 
As they grew up, the plough conld go between the rows, 
and gradually raiſe them into ridges. Many ſtill retain this 
practice, as the beſt defence againſt crows, and as producing 
the ſureſt and heavieft crop, But, in general, the land is 
prepared, the ridges are formed, and dung is ſpread for 
N chem, 


1 Where wh did fm Maples Jobuyh Be „ — mk 
ſter of Edinburgh. 
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theme in the ſame manner as for turnips- It is no edlen 
to dung that it is ccarſe; the ſets are placed directly upon 
it, and covered pretty deeply with earth, by a round of the 
plough, to protect them from being reached by froſt, or dug 
up by the crows. The deſire of ſaving ſeed no longer 
tempts people to hazard the failure of a crop. by making 
the ſets too ſmall, and great care is taken to cut them ſo as 
to leave in each an eye from which the ſprout” iſſues. The 
beſt ſeaſon for planting them is unqueſtionably the two laſt 
weeks of April; when planted earlier, their tender ſhoots, 
on piercing the ſurface, are apt to be nipt by froſts; and, 
when planted later, there is a riſk of their not arriving at 
maturity, About three weeks after they are planted, the 
field is harrowed acroſs the rows, to tear up and drag into 


the hollows ſuch weeds as were not formerly deſtroyed, and 


to favour the growth of the potatoes, They are afterwards 


hand- hoed and horſe-hoed like turnips as often as appears 
neceſſary, and are taken up, in the three ® laſt weeks of Oc- 


tober, ſometimes by the common three-pronged dung-fork, 


but more frequently by the plough. Every digger with a 
| Fork has two gatherers; and a plough requires at leaſt ſix- 


teen people to ſhake the potatoes from the earth, to gather, 


and to carry them to the cart, or to heaps on the field, They 


are carted in the evening to ſome covered ſhed or barn, where 


they remain ſeveral days, and are carefully turned over. 
The ſpoiled and ſmall ones are picked out for cattle or 


ſwine ; and the reſt, after being ſufficiently dried, are car- 
ried to the pit or houſe where they are to remain during 
winter. In dry ground, a pit is dug a foot or eighteen inches 


deep, a thin layer of ſtraw is ſpread along the ſides and 


bottom 


£ 
a 11 


o Farly potatoes are ſeldom planted, except in gardens or in ſome de- 


- tached ſpots, and are taken up, as they become fit for n,, 


July to the middle of September. 
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bottom of it, the potatoes are piled up in the form of a 
roof, and covered, firft with a thicker hyer of ſtraw, and af- 
terwards with the ſods and earth which came out of the 
pit, ſmoothed with a ſpade, and made to ſlope very much. 
Where'the ſubſtratum is not dry, the potatoes are laid up- 
on the ſurface, piled up and covered in the manner already 
deſcribed ;' and the earth, laid above them, is taken from a 
trench thrown around the heap to carry off ſarface-water. 
But moſt people have houſes, where they can be ftored in 
ſafety, by laying dry-fand or ſaw-duſt on the floor, ſtuffing 
the ſides of them well with firaw, and enn them with 
it or the chaff of oats. | 
The quantity planted upon an acre is about two o bells 
and the average produce is about eighteen or twenty re- 
turns of the ſeed, or from 36 to 40 bolls per acre . I have 
heard of 40 returns, and I know that from 25 to 28 is not 
uncommon. But the crop ſometimes fails altogether, and 
often does not exceed twelve or fifteen returns. In dry 
ſoil properly dunged and managed, the average, which is 
dated above, may always be want e But 


- The potatoe boll is the ſame with the one uſed in the county for oats 
and barley, is about 2.6. larger than the ſtandard boll of Scotland, and is 
equal to 7 buſhels, 3 pecks, 11 pints and a fraction of Engliſh ſtandard mea- 
ſure. In the Mid Lothian Report, (p 108.) zo bolls Scotch ſtandard meaſure x ; | 
is thought a large enough average per acre. But the ſoil of Roxburghthire is ; 
much better adapted to the culture of this root than that of Mid-Lothian, 
and gives larger returns; though they are ſtill inferior to thoſe of Lanca- 
ſhire, The common average there of 200 buſhels, each weighing 90 Ib. is 
18,000 Ib. = 1285 ſtone, 10 lb. Whereas 36 Teviot bolls, about 30 ſtone 
each, is only 1080 ſtone; and 40 bolls, at 30 ſtone each, is only 1200 ſtone. 
The higheſt average there of 300 buſhels is 27,000 Ib. = 1928 ſtone = 644 
Teviat bolls, about 30 ſtone per boll. A. greater weight, than even this, 
has been produced in Roxburghſhire, though very rarely. Setting aſide the 
ſew acres, which are miſmanaged for want of (kill, neglect, and greed, the 
average given would be rather too low, Including theſe, it cannot be far * 
from the truth. | 
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clay lands do not yield ſo large an increaſe, or ſuch mellow 
potatoes. The number of acres occupied by this root may 
be about 1 300 or 1400. A population of 32, ooo will con- 
ſume the produce of 1050 acres, ſuppoſing each acre to 
yield 36 bolls, each boll to weigh thirty ſtone Engliſh, and 
each perſon to eat two pound Engliſh, for 250 days in the 
year. The produce of other 300 acres will fully ſupply 
all that is given to cattle, or uſed for ſeed. 

The curl was little known here till very lately. Ir is ge- 
nerally aſcribed to ſome weakneſs, either in the land or 
the plant; and that weakneſs may be brought on, by ne- 
glecting to clean, enrich, and cultivate the land, by allow- 
ing the ſeed to be ſpoiled by improper moiſture, heat, or 
preſſure, exhauſted by too great ſprouts, or affected by frat, 
before it is taken up the preceding ſeaſon, or while ſpread 
on the ground or a floor to dry, or during winter, while in 
the pit or houſe, or after it is cut into ſets, or even after it 
is planted . But it is certain that this diſeaſe is alſo occa- 


| Honed, hy planting, on contiguous fields and miar foils, 


the ſame ſeed for years ſucceſſively, or by repeating the 
crop too often on the ſame ſpot, though the ſeed has been 
changed. After making many inquiries, I have only heard 
of two inſtances of the curl appearing among potatoes 
 - planted on ground where they never had been planted be- 
fore ; and I heard of no inſtance of potatoes being touched 
by it, when the ſeed was raiſed on /azy-beds, or was with · 

A trade man left ſome potatoes to be planted, in his abſegee, by two 
labourers. They took coarſe dung, picked out the beſt ſets, and planted part 
of the field, On his return, he planted the ſets, which they had left, on the 
remainder of the field, with finer dung, 2 ſew days afterwards, What the 
hbourers planted were moſtly curled ; what he planted were entirely free 


from curl ; and he ſuſpects the coarſe dung, by keeping the HT 209 e 
om eee bacga an eraaas Arava 
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in five or fix generations of- coming from the apple or fruit 
upon the ſtem. There are frequent inſtances of rows, plant - 
ed with the ſeed raiſed on the farm, being infected by the 
curl, while it did not appear in the leaſt on other rows, 
cloſe beſide them, planted with ſeed from a different ſoil- 


and climate. 


and hurt its quality. 


And there can be no doubt that a repetition 
of the crop on the ſame ſpot mill both nen 


* 


A ſpecies of coarſe potatoe, called yam, is raiſed: bia | 
pally for horſes, and is ſaid to be more prolific, and to grow 
on poorer land than the finer kinds. It might alſo be an 
object with farmers, eſpecially near villages, to give it 


to milch-cows, as it would ſave their other green food, and 


does not much affe& the taſte of either milk or butter. 


1 Sxer. V.-Crops, not commonly cultivated. 


Taxxx are other crops raiſed annually in Roxburghſhire, b 
but not te a great Gy fach as rye, beans, fl. , ure, and 


1 


Rye i is Saran town from Odtober to January on poor 


and light lands, which can bear no other crop. Being 2 
ſmaller grain than wheat, leſs ſeed is requiſite for the acre, 
and the produce is ſeldom above three or four bolls. As 
it is found to impoveriſh the ground, to yield a poor re- 
turn, and to fetch only a low price, the culture of it is moſt- 
ly given up, except on fingle ridges around corn-fields near 
_ dwelling-houſes, to defend other crops from poultry, and to 
furniſh thatch for ſtacks or houſes, eee ee 
mirably a 


Beans, 
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Beans, too, thrive well, but are ſo liable to be hurt by 

froſt and ram in a variable harveſt, and ſo ſevere upon the 

land, that few of them are ſown; and for theſe few there 

is no ſure and: ready; market. Theſe are infuperable objec- 

- tions to the extenſive cultivation of beans. If the drill-huf-- 
bandry thall be more generally adopted, there may be a 
probability of their becoming a regular crop in the rotation 

of ſeveral farms, as then, they may be ſown more early, 

kept more eaſily clean, cut down ſooner, and force them- 
ſelves into more general conſumpt. When fafely ſtacked, 
no crop is more profitable. They are ſown alone in rows, 
at the ſame diftance from each other as thoſe for turnips are; 
and the land is drefled in the fame manner, with this differ- 
ence, that, when the ſeaſon permits, it is ploughed acroſs and 
formed into drills or ridges before winter, to be ready for 

. receiving the dung and ſeed early in fpring. Like turnips, 

they are weeded, and hoed by the hand, and with a horſe as 
occaſion requires. They mene ſucceed a white crop; 

the aere gets r and even 1g of ſeed, and ſometimes yields 

about ſix bolls. They are leite ſown broadcaſt, mixed 

with pens, ſometimes in equal proportions, but more fre- 

quently of a boll of beans are given to Ir of a boll of 
peas for an acre» Their produce, when mixed, is ſo un- 

certain, that it cannot be reckoned more than four balls 

on the acre, There may be about 60 acres of them raiſed 

angually, or perhaps near 70 in  ſoms nem, 


Flax may occupy Pee the "py nabe of acres. 1 
| is ſown towards the end of April or beginning of May, ge- 
nerally after fallow or turnip, at the rate of fax or eight 


pecks, or from 14 to 2 firlots, per acre, carefully weeded 


by the hand, and pulled in Auguſt, though often. allowed 
to ſtand till ä that the bolls may ripen for ſeed or 


. for 


* 
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for we mill. Frotn 16 to 25 ſtones of | ſcutched or ſoritched 
Jint have been produced on the acre ; but the-wverage will 
_ ſcarcely exceed 20 ſtone ; and of ſead, may be about 26 
pecks or 6+ firlots. The land, in a great part of this ebdun · 
ty, is not adapted for producing good crops' of it ; and, even 
where it grows maſt luzoriantly, ſcarrely enongh is raiſed” 
for home conſumption, bhecauſe, in an inland odunty wWH¹ũ⁰ẽ,⏑ 
ſtaple is wool, dit. can neither ſind a ready market, nor be 
manufactured to advantage, and becauſe, though an ee, 
lent nurſe for clover from its being well weeded and ſoun 
pulled, yet it is found to exhauſt the ſoil. Befides, the/ope- 
rations of ſtripping off the bolls and winnowing the ſeed, of 
af them ſo unpleaſant, and ſome of them fo offenſive, that 
they are much diſliked by ſervants. Though fewer fields 
may be raiſed of lint than of beans, yet, as a ſmall quanti- 


mily uſe of the tenant or his cottagers, an equal extent of 
ground may be aſſigned to each. There are two lint-mills 
in the county, which have pretty good employment,/ though 
a great GET the Wm 


A few tares are 3 ſown on corners 5 5 peas- 
fields, to be cut green for horſes. What they do not uſe is 
kept lor ſeed ; but the e raiſed annually is trifling. 


Swediſh turnips, or r rutabaga, are on the decline. They 
have been tried for five or fix ſeaſons, both. on a ſmall and 
2 large ſcale, and were uniformly found to be hard, heavy 
in proportion to their bulk, much reliſked by cattle, proof 
againſt every ſeverity of ſeaſon, and very ſweet and nutri- 
tive even after coming into flower. But their roots extract 
much nouriſhment from the Rr" their ſtalks grow too 
L uprighit, 
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upright, and their leaves do not ſpread, to catch moiſtetre 
from the atmoſphere, to prevent exhalation, and to ſupprefs 
Weeds. They are likewiſe expoſed to ſuffer much from 
hares during winter; and, when taken up and ſtacked be- 
fore it begins, they have not that richneſs and nutritive qua- 
lity which they acquire from froſts. It is likewiſe remark 
ed, that, though they can be eaſily tranſplanted, they do 
not attain the ſame ſize, as when allowed to remain where 
they were ſown; They are ſown in the end of April or 
in May, and treated, i in all eee in 555 ſame "wy 
with ae 


429% ee are bel 8 but not e 3 
ted. Great numbers of cabbage · plants are raiſed annual - 
ly, and ſold in the neighbouring counties of Dumfries, La- 
nark, and Peebles. They are found to thrive remarkably 
well here in'th& open fields; and, though not ſo profitable 
as potatoes or turnips, are ſo uſeful for milch - cos in the 
end of autumn and beginning of winter, when the ſecond 
growth of elover fails, and before the turnips are fully rea- 
dy, and affect ſo little the taſte of the milk, that it is ſur- 
priſing they are not more attended to. A. few rows of them 
only are ſometimes to be ſeen in the potatoe or turnip-fields, 
or in ſome ſmall detached ſpots. They are planted from 
the middle of March to the beginning of June in rows from 
2 to 24 feet aſunder, and at the diſtance of 14 or 18 inches 
from each other in the rows, _ d oh . a op of 
potatoes or turnips. : 


A few carrots 10 at different times, winded the 
horſes, milch-cows, and for ſale, They were. firſt tried in 
the field about 24 years ago, and the trial has been frequent- 
ly repeated in many places, not without conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs, But the culture of them cannot become very general 
| El, or 
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or extenſive in this county, becauſe few ſpots are proper for _ 
their growth, and theſe few can often, if not always, be 
more profitably employed ; there are many riſks and much 
trouble in rearing them; if they were placed" in rows at 
ſuch a diſtance as to admit of being horſe-hoed, the weight 
of the crop would be ſo much diminiſhed, as to render it 
comparatively of little value; and to hand- hoe, weed, and 
dig them up, would be ſo expenſive, as to reduce the pro- 
fit to a mere trifle. They are known to be nutritive 
for both horſes and cattle, and to give butter a beautiful 
colour and rich taſte; but even theſe advantages cannot 
compenſate for the minute and conſtant ' attention which 
they require, and which, in a large ſcale of n it is 
W to beſtow. 


neg has been ſown for five or ſix years at Green- 
wells near Melroſe, and, though the ſoil is very unſuitable, 
it has thriven well; yielding one ſeaſon fourteen fold, The 
ſeed raiſed there, when ſown the following ſeaſon, gave as 

good a return as what was brought directly from England. 
It was, for the firſt time, tried in 1596 at Riddel on ſome 
expoſed heathy ground, newly broke. Though ſown too 
late in the ſeaſon, and checked by a ſevere froſt in the end 
of May, or beginning of June, yet ſome of it came up 
vigorouſly and flowered, a 2 


crop. 


= Tobacco, during the American war, was cultivated to a 
conſiderable extent in the neighbourhood of Kelſo and Jed- 
burgh, and in ſome other ſpots. Its produce was ſo great, 
that thirteen acres at Crailing fetched L. 104 Sterl. or L. 8 
Sterl. per acre, at the low rate of 4d. per lib. and would 
have brought more than three times as much, had not an 
act of Parliament obliged the cultivator to diſpoſe of it to 


9 ' Government 
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Government at that price, This county loſt about L. 1500 
Sterling by that act, which paſſed while the tobacco was 
gro ing; yet it excited not as much murmuring and cla- 
mour among che ſuffers: 5, as hm ve been elſewhere repeatedly 
raiſed, with leſs reaſon, againſt ocher acts in no elne fo 
bitt god oppreſſtre. 
ee 5 ned. 3 ther: bai. 8 are not 


wem. field. 
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Ir has already been ſſated, that about # or 28 fond acres 


of this eounty are eonſtantly in paſture. Of-theſe;'the 
quantity ſaved for hay is very ſmall, and fo diſperſed up 


and down in ſpots of different ſizes and*figures; that no pro- 


bable conjecture ean be formed of its extent. The hay, in 
general, is coarſe, foft, and not eaſily made; though a good 
deal of it, eſpecially by the ſides of waters, has a finer and 
firmer ſtalk, is ſweet, and much reliſhed by cattle and 


ſheep. - A larger quantity is eut in Liddeſdale than in the 


reſt of the county, and given to black cattle during wins 
ter. The natural hay conſiſts chiefly o Anthoxanthum' odos 


ratum, ſweet ſcented vernal graſs; Holcus lanatus, meadow 
Loft graſs : Poa: praten/iq ſmooth meadow graſg : Defy 


E Tough e . A pratenſis, 
_ meadow 


- 
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meadow foxtail-graſs : Aira caſpitoſa, hair-graſs: Avena 
flaveſcens, oat · graſs. But the inoſt common of all, eſpe- 
cially in the higher parts of the county, are different ſpe- 
cies of Carex, here called pry, and by Ainſworth i —__— 

ed ſheer-graſs; and juncus, comprehending various plants, dif- 
fering from though not unlike a finer kind of ruſhes, all of 
which are known pretty- generally through the os of 
Scotland by the name of /prats #, 
The ſheep are allowed to paſture the hay Sells till the 
middle or end of April; and, on that account, it is not rea- 
dy for the ſcythe till the end of Auguſt, which increaſes 
the difficulty of getting it into a proper ſtate for keeping in 
a ſlack. Could farmers be perſuaded to remove their ſheep 
ſome weeks earlier, their hay would be of a better quality, 
ſooner ripe, and made at an eafier rate, But they muſt be 
left to judge whether they would ſuffer more by depriving 
their ſheep of the beſt paſture at a ſcarce time of year, than 
they would gain by bettering their hay, and leſſening the 
expence of labour. | 
Early in ſpring, ſheep, in marſhy diftrifts, feed much 
upon the eriopborum vaginatum, called by the farmers and 
their ſhepherds 197. The roots as well as the leaves are 
nutritive, and ſheep pull, ſcratch, and even dig them up 
with avidity. The Poa annua grows every where by the 
fides of roads and walls where the ſoil is dry and firm, 
comes early, and remains long. Their paſtures alſo abound 
There is a good deal of bent-graſs in different places, but it is never 
made into hay, becauſe it is ſo tough, hard, and elaſtic, that, except in very 
dewy mornings, or wet weather, it eludes the ſtroke of the ſcytbe, and be- 
cauſe the ſheep are remarkably fond of it for two or three months while it 
is green, but cannot eat it when fit for being made into hay. In ſome ſpots, 
where it grows very luxuriantly, a ſhift is made to cut a little of it and dry 


it for litter to black cattle, Ruſhes, alſo, are uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 
2 


rata. 
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with 7e hs ovina, ſheep! s feſcue ; cynaſurus oriſtatus, creſt- 
ed dogtail; ſeveral ſpecies of Agro/tis or bent-graſs, and a 
variety of other common herbage. The Digitalis purpur 
rea, or foxglove, is likewiſe found, om on "_ _ 

GT read ag itpas ls pb 
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Tur quantity of land, . ſown OF artificial graſ- 
ſes, correſponds pretty nearly to what was in turnips the 
preceding year, For though turnips are ſometi mes ſucceed- | 
ed by oats, wheat, and even by barley without graſſes, yet 
graſſes are as often ſown among barley or oats coming after 
peaſe. 

Red clover, intended for hay, i is generally, if not always, 
ſown among barley, at the rate of 10 or 12 lib. per acre 
on light, and 14 or 16 lib. on heavy land, with 1 buſhel of 
foreign or two buſhels of home-raiſed rye-graſs ſeed. When 
mixed with yellow clover, 6 or at moſt 8 lib. on light, and 
10 or 12 lib. on heavy land, are ſufficient for an acre, from 

4 to 6 lib. of the latter being added. For paſture, red, 
white, and yellow clover are ſometimes ſown with wheat 

and oats, as well as with barley, in equal proportions, at 
the rate of 12 or 15 lib. on light, and from 15 to 20 lib. on 
heavy ſoils. But, for the moſt part, a greater proportion 
is given of the red than of the other two. The yellow is 
often omitted, and 8 lib, of red ſown with 4 lib. of white to 
the acre. The quantity of rye-graſs is generally the ſame. 
Rib-graſs, too, is frequently added, though only in ſmall 
quantities, both it, and white clover being congenial to the 
ſoil almoſt of the whole county, and growing ſpontaneouſ- 
ly, or ſpreading faſt from very little ſeed, All theſe are 
N $4511. 3Lod ee 
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commonly ſown together in the months of April and May, 
and the field immediately rolled. When they. accompany 
barley, the ſtones are gathered inſtantly, and carried off the 
field ; but that operation is delayed till the following ſpring, 
when they are ſown among grain already ſprung up. The 
ground ſometimes gets a ſecond rolling before winter, and 


always one in the enſuing ſpring, unleſs other labour more 


preſſing comes in the way. A good deal of land, in high 
condition, thus ſown with graſſes, inſtead of being mown 
as formerly, is paſtured by ſheep from the beginning of the 


very firſt ſeaſon. The quantity, alſo, cut green for cattle 
and work-horſes, is | annually increaſing. The ſecond crop, 


eſpecially, when two are taken in a ſeaſon, is devoted to 
this purpoſe, but cattle are more frequently turned out to 
be fattened upon it. Yet more hay is made now, than be- 
fore theſe practices became ſo prevalent. Leſs than 150 

ſtone per acre is reckoned a poor, 200 ſtone a good, and 
250 ſtone a great crop: The average may run from 180 
to 200 ſtone ; and it ſells at 4 d. or thereabouts from the field · 
ricks, In ſtacks the price varies very much according to 
local fituation, or occaſional neceſſity. The vicinity of a 
populous town, deep ſnow lying for ſeveral weeks, or a 

troop of horſe ſtationed in a place during winter, never 
fail to increaſe its value. Horſes, being hard wrought, re- 
quire more nutritive ſuſtenance than ſtraw, and eat hay at 
leaſt four months every year. It is frequently given to 


cattle when weakly, delicate, and unhealthy, to cows new- 


ly calved, to oxen. employed in the draught, and even to 


feeding cattle during a violent froſt, when turnips are leſs 


palatable and not ſo eafily pulled, or late in ſpring when 
green food Fails, to keep them from falling off, till good beef 
becomes ſcarce, Many of the neighbouring gentlemen con- 


| Lame more hay than they raiſe. Farmers find purchaſers 


in them and the inhabitants of . contiguous Villages for any 
ſurplus 


7 0er ROXBURGHSHIRE. , 42 
Lurglus hex can ſpare. Several of them keep large flacks | 


from year to year, leſt a ſevere winter ſhould oblige them 
to feed their ſheep, And ſuch as have no ſheep, are then 
ſure of a 1 market, and a high, price. 3 


5 66:2 2 * LY 


3 


be ſpecies of burnet grows Vt in n Liddeſdale, i and i is much | 


liked by cattle, which may induce the gentlemen and far- 
mers there to attempt the cultivation of it. Lucerne has 
alſo been tried on a ſmall ſcale by two or three proprie- 
tors; but moſt of them have rooted it up: And, as far 28 


J can learn, it remains now only on one ſmall corner. It | 
cannot be expected, that a plant, which grows ſo ſlowly, 


and requires to be retained ſo lon 8 in the ground, will ever 


become a favourite with tenants on the ordinary N £ 
leaſes. | 


_— 


„ m- Horn. 1 
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Tura are many "oY of FO. hay in this county, 
dut the ſimpleſt and leaſt expenſive daily gains ground. Te 


is cut with a ſeythe, but, inſtead of being inſtantly put intd 
ſmall cocks, or toſſed Iooſely about the field, as was onde 
the caſe, it is ſuffered to remain in the ſwath for two days 


or three, according to the ſtate of the weather, and then 


turned ſo carefully as to diſcompoſe its natural order and 


regularity as little as poſſible, After another day, or two | 


at moſt, in dry weather, it may be turned again in dhe 
forenoon. or let alone as circumſtances require, and put up 
in ſmall ricks in me evening, to ſtand for ſiæ or eight days, 
or perhaps longer, and then ſtacked. In the f it re- 


fills fn. gh better than in any other * n its | 


* 
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'colour, Tetains i its flavour, wid, by being made 447 mote 
fowly, i is both a weightier and more nutritive > crop mn 


Natural or meadow dads of a ſofter and more flex. 


; ible nature, and cut later in the ſeaſon, is more apt to be 


compreſſed together by damps and ſhowers, and not ſo ea- 
fily. put into a ſtate of preſervation. It is often carried 
from the place where it grows to ſome dry knoll, more 
expoſed to the ſun and winds, where it is ſpread out every 
morning, and collected every evening into large cocks. In 


the beſt weather, it requires near a fortnight's labour; and 


in rainy ſeaſons, much more. As it only grows in irregu- 


| Jar patches, ſeldom if ever in large fields that have been 


meaſured apart, and is not ſold or weighed, the average 
produce of an acre can only be ſtated, by Aga at 


© x50 ſtone. 


 Hay-ſtacks are Ke built round, with a conical 


cop, but more commonly id an oblong form, ſhaped and 


drawn together above like a houſe. They are thatched 
with ſtraw or ruſhes, neatly bound down by ropes of ſtraw 


or hay, croſling each other diagonally, and making the 


Whole covering of one piece, which will reſiſt the force of 
any, blaſt during winter. 1 


Sxcr. 


0 Zee ſome very pertinent obſervations on this ſubject, in the Improved 


General View of Agriculture in Mid Lothian, p. 126, 7. To theſe obſer- 


vations, I heartily ſubſcribe, with this exception, or perhaps rather explana- 


tion, that, whatever be the ſtate of the hay, whether it has eſcaped from 
min, or has been drenched, whether it has remained in the ſwath, or has 
been turned over, on the morning of the day on which it is put in ricks, it 
ſhould be narrowly examined, and thoſe parts of it, which are wetteſt or 


WG or two to the hu ae 
the wind, 
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Son farmers fatten a few ſheep on the common paſture, 

or in incloſures near their houſes. And they all endeavour 


to put the ewes, lambs, and wethers, which 'are intended 


for the market, in as good condition as poſſible. Many of 
them, and ſeveral gentlemen, purchaſe, in ſpring, ewes great 


with young, to go on their richeſt fields, uſe at home, or 
ſell the lambs as ſoon as they are ſufficiently fat, and feed 


off the mothers in three or four months thereafter. They 
alſo buy a few wethers, either in ſpring or autumn, to be 
fattened on graſs or turnips, according to circumſtances, It 
is computed that three ewes and lambs will conſume nearly 


as much as four wethers. An acre of good land will feed 


three large or five {mall ewes and lambs. Three Diſhley 


ewes and four lambs, ſuppoſing one of them to have twins, 
and allowing the mother to be ſold fat at the ſame price 
paid for her when great with young, will yield 55s, 6d. 


per acre ; the lamb being valued at 10s. 6d. and the fleece 
at 43. 6d, Four Cheviot ewes and lambs, computing their 
lambs at 8s, and their fleeces at 2s. 6 d. each, will only 


bring 2 guineas per acre. And 5 black-faced ewes and 
lambs, eſtimating the lambs at 68. and their fleeces at 1s. 


6 d. each, will produce L. 1: 17: 6 per acre; but theſe laſt 


being kindly feeders, both their lambs and they themſelves 
will be ſooner ready for the table, and leave the paſture to 


be otherwiſe occupied ; and being delicate mutton, the mo- 


| ther will fetch a higher price than the other ſheep, in pro- 


portion to her weight, Greater profits than theſe are ſome- 


times, and ſhould always be obtained, as land, capable of 


fatrening three Diſhley or five black faced ewes and lambs 
would let at 30 8. per acre, The profit on wethers is ſcarce- 
ly ſo much, but there is leſs riſk. and trouble in feeding 
them; they are ſooner made fat; and can be replaced, in 

P | 5 "OI 
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Auguſt or September, by others, who, after advancing a 
little on the paſture, are more eaſily fed-off on turnips, Ma- 
ny, both of them and of the black-faced ewes, are wage by 
families for their own tables, | 

A number of ſmall and lean cattle are 5 purcha- 
ſed by ſome gentlemen and farmers, at the northern mar · 
kets, or on their road to England in the months of Octo- 
ber and November, to conſume their ſtraw during winter, 
and to be fed on graſs and aftermath the enſuing ſeaſon. 


Such of them, as are not then fit for the market, are put 


on turnips, Many half-fed cattle are likewiſe picked up, 


in the months of July and Auguſt, to be gin on the 


ſecond growth of clover. _ 
| Butchers frequently rent incloſures, eſpecially near FAD 


to receive their purchaſes of cattle, ſheep, and lambs, until 


the beſt of them are wanted in the market, and the reſt 
become ready for the ſhambles. Hence ſuch paſtures are 
ſometimes overſtocked, and ſcarcely afford food enough 


to prevent the animals from falling away; and, at other 
times, are ſo much ſaved, as to improve very quickly ſuch 
as are not fully fed. Conyeniency is morg regarded than 


gain, 


CHAP, 


CHAP. IX. 


GARDENS any ORCHARDS.” 
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Parks bet being no large towns in | Roxburgh{hire, and 
the population being ſmall in proportion to its ex- 
tent, there can be little demand for the productions of the 
garden, and few raiſe articles for ſale. All the gentlemen 
and farmers, and moſt of the principal inhabitants of the 
towns and villages, have gardens of their own, from which 
their tables are furniſhed with the common vegetables and 
fruits. The climate, in the lower part of the county, is 
favourable to the culture of ſuch as are more choice and 
rare. The nicer kinds of apples, pears, and plums, apri- 
cots, peaches, and neQarines, are brought to maturity on 
open walls, built commonly of ſtone and lime, and ſome- 
times lined with brick. In ſome places, they are afliſt- 
ed by ſlues. There are many hot-houſes, and common hot- 
beds for melons, grapes, pine-apples, and different kinds of 
exotic plants and flowers. Attempts have been made to 
raiſe all theſe in the higher parts of the county, not with-"+ 
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out ſucceſs, though want of climate did not allow many of 
them to attain the fame perfection in ripeneſs and flavour, 
The more common fruits are every where produced of an 

excellent quality. Cherries, early apples, and pears, ſome 
' coarſe ſorts of plums, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, raſpher- 
ries, and currants of different kinds, are all found in very 
high and bleak ſituations, where ſome vegetables for the 
kitchen do not thrive ; onions, artichokes, brocoli, and 

other articles, are either too nice in their choice of ſoil, or 
too weak, to ſtand the ſeverity of the climate. Abun- 
dance of onions, however, are raiſed in moſt parts of the 
county, and ſold in the markets at a reaſonable rate, to 
feaſon the homely diſhes of the poor. Every cottager 
has a garden, in which little is planted except potatoes, and 
ſometimes a few cabbages for ſummer, and, for winter, green 
or open Fail, x hardy plant, not unlike the co/e in England, 
which is ſeldom hurt by the ſevereſt froſt, Of late a few 
beans and turnips have been introduced, but they are gree- 
dily devoured by children before they are fit for uſe. Some 
farmers are, in this reſpect, in the ſame fituation with their 
cottagers ; but many of them, and a great number of ſmall 
proprietors and artificers, have neat and curious gardens, 
carefully and fkilfully managed, producing not only the beſt 
kinds of common vegetables in great profuſion, but many 
uncommon plants nad Gowers, both for beauty and for 
uſe , | | 
There 


* Rhubarb has been raiſed of a large ſize, and admirable quality, and 
teaſels which have anſwered as well for ſmogthing the ſurface of cloth, as 
thoſe brought from England, Woad too is cultivated. Moſs- roſes are very 
common. The double-leaved yellow roſe is alſs ſometimes ſeen. There 
are ſeveral other plants, equally valuable or beautiful, whoſe names I an uot 
recollect. 
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There are bd: ſmall orchards, moſtly helen ts 
gentlemen, who do not ſell the fruit. A few, at Jedburghy 
Kelſo, Melroſe, and Gattonſide, are let to gardeners, or res 
tained by the proprietors, who, for the fruit, undergrowth; 
and graſs, may draw annually from L. 6 to L. 10 per acre. 
Jedburgh has long been famous for pears, The beſt kinds 
there are the Lammas or Crawford, the Auchan, and the 
Longueville. The two laſt, eſpecially, are much valued, 
and in great demand over a large track of country. There 
are ſeveral other pears of good kinds, and ſome very bad 
ones. In ſome ſeaſons their produce is incredibly great. 
A variety of apples, moſtly for the kitchen, are likewiſe 
raiſed there, and a good many indifferent plums. All theſe 
fruits, except the Auchan and Longueville pears, grow in 
the other orchards, and are carried to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. Gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, currants, and plums, be- 
ing unfit for a long carriage, are ſold in the neighbourhood 
at a low pfice. At Melroſe and Jedburgh, there are ſome 
very old trees, ſupported by props, and till very prolific *. 
They were probably planted by the prieſts belonging to theſe 
Abbeys, and ſhew that, among the other qualities aſcribed 
to them, they were not inattentive to good fruits, 


It has, of late, become very common for gentlemen to 
keep ſmall nurſeries for ſupplying themſelves with plants 
of thorns and foreſt-trees. There are likewiſe ſeveral nur- 
ſeries, in which every kind of ſhrub, large and ſmall fruit 

| and 


Wonderful ſtories are told of their fertility A ſingle tree of the thorle 
pear at Melroſe, has for theſe 80 years paſt yielded the intereſt of the money 
paid for the garden where it ſtands, and for a houſe let at L. 7 Sterling year« 
ly. Another tree there has carried fruit to the amount of L. 3 Sterling an- 
nually at an average for the ſame period. In the 1793, two trees there brought 
to perfect ion about 60,000 pears, W's were ſold for 8 EE Theſe facts 

are well authenticated. | 
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and foreſt trees, is raiſed for ſale. The whole ground, occu- 


pied in this way, does not exceed 120 acres, yet produces 


enough to anſwer all the demands of this county, and ma- 


ny commiſſions from diſtant parts. A large ſhare of it be- 
longs to Meſſrs Dickſons, in the neighbourhood of Hawick, 
| whoſe plants have an extenſive ſale through he north of 
England and ſouth of Scotland. 


CHAP. 
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"COR AT 
WOODS and PLANTATIONS. 


CcorDING to the beſt PR OA which I canals ob- 


tain, there cannot be fewer than 5290 * acres in 
wood, natural and planted, in Roxburghſhire. The amount, 


in ſeveral pariſhes, being ſtated upon conjecture, perfect ac- 
curacy cannot be expected. But, if every error was recti- 
fied by an exact ſurvey, I am confident the number of 
acres on the whole would rather be more than leſs. There 


is leſs danger of miſtakes in computing the quantity of 
planted than of natural wood. The one is regular and 
compact, all its trees are of the ſame age, and a probable 


conjecture may be formed of its extent from the number 
of them which it contains. The other is ſo irregular and 
ſcattered, and its trees are of ſuch unequal age and growth, 
that conjectures can ſtand on no certain baſis, and muſt be 
altogether vague. The only ſafe way is to keep within the 
mark, which many may think I have done much too far, 

in ſtating the whole natural wood in this large county on- 


ly at 608 acres, The number planted is nearly 4682, In 


neither of theſe are included, hedge-rows, ſtraggling trees 


in lawns and fields, and tufts around villages and farm-hou- 


Des, 


v See the Statiſtical Table annexed, Chap. XV. Sedt. 8, 
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fes ; although all theſe are moſily hard-wood, and many of 
them would bring a great price. In ſeveral places, and 
particularly at Ancrum, a number of trees were felled of a 
large fize about 30 years ago. I cannot learn their mea- 
ſurement or ſolid contents, but I am aſſured, that one aſh 
was ſold for L. 25 Sterling, and proved an excellent bar- 
gain; and that there are, at this moment, on that eſtate, 


© ſeveral trees, whoſe circumference is from 10 to 13 ft. and 


whoſe trunk is from 7 to 15 ft. in length. An aſh, on a 
neighbouring eſtate, which was bought in 1796 for ſeven gui- 
neas, meaſured 10 ft. round, and contained 174 ft, of wood- 
Many trees, equally large and valuable, ftill remain, in dif. 
ferent and diſtant parts of the county, untouched by the 
axe or the weather. From poverty of ſoil, injudicious ma- 
nagement, or fome accidental circumſtances, ſeveral bun- 
dred acres, planted ſome time ago chiefly with Scotch firs, 
have totally failed; and nearly as many, lately planted, do 
not promiſe well. But, in general, every tree, which thrives 
in other parts of Scotland, may be found here healthy and 

vigorous: Of thoſe commonly cultivated, the beech, the 

plane, and the lime, are the moſt Juxuriant and beautiful, 

and the aſh and Scotch fir are the moſt profitable. For 
though oak and elm are as valuable as aſh, and much more 


ſo than fir, they do not grow ſo quickly, are not ſo ſoon 


ready for uſe, and do not produce ſo much from the acre. 
There is no ſtage of their growth after they are 12 years 


old, in which aſh and fir are not fit for ſome uſeful pur- 


poſe. Old aſhes, oaks and elms, ſell at 1 8. 8 d. and 2 8. per 


ft. ; beech and plane, from 10 d. to 1s. 2 d.; and firs, 


from 7 d. to 18. A ſpecies of willow, known by the name 
of red ſaugh or ſallow, is eſteemed” next in value to aſh, 
oak and elm, and brings xs. 6 d. or 1s. 8d. Theſe va- 
riations in the prices are occaſioned, partly by local fitua- 
tion, but chiefly by the age and quality of the trees, Birch 

„ V and 
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and alder are not ſold by meaſurement. The timber of 


other trees is ſeldom uſed, except for ſome very particular | 


purpoſes. A number of larehes are coming forward in 
different places, and may, in a few years, be applied to 
many purpoſes, for which, at preſent, recourſe is had to fo- 
reign fir, It is brought from Berwick and Leith, where 

the prime cot of it, in time of pence, was about 1 8. 2 d. 


and 1 8. 4 d. per ft. and now is 1 8. 8 d. and 15; 10 d.: the 
carriage being nearly a balſpenny per ft. for every four 
miles, the foot of it may amount, in ſome diſtant parts of 


the county, to no leſs than 2 8. 5d. This enormous price 


has induced ſome gentlemen lately to make a fair trial of 
fir, produced i in the county, for the joiſts and roofs of their 
houſes. © There are already inſtances of its remaining per- 


fealy ſound in roofs above 40 years; and the planks, now 
on fale, are older, larger and better, than thoſe formerly 


uſed, Some trees at Is. per ft. have fetched about 50 6. 


each; and the average of thoſe ſold in a ſeaſon will be 24 


ft. in length, ) inches in the fide, and about 8 ft. of wood *, 


Towards the beginning of this century, the celebrated Sir 
William Bennet, Sir 
glas of Cavers, Mr Elliot of Wells, and Mr Bennet of 


Elliot of Stobs, Mr Dou- 


Cheſters, made large plantations of this uſeful tree, from 


which their deſcendants have reaped great advantage, Theſe 
are now moſtly cut down; but others, planted only a few | 
years after them, are now on ſale at Wells (on Rule wa- 


ter) and Stewartfield, from 7 d. to 1 8. per ft. according 


to their ſize and quality: And there is every appearance 


of twenty or thirty acres being equally ready every year 


. * k 4 N f ' 
Q $4 45 * 4 * z 9 
: eo « Fo ** # py 7 q , 


very many of theſe contain Fakes 15 to 18 ft, of wood; but the ave- 


rage is brought thus low by th#'umber of ſmaller trees, ene, 1 


ly, to give larger ones more room, 
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for half 2 r. unleſs. want of  caſſn, ſhall tempt ſome 
ee eee den to ee ee ria cannot ſell, 5 
ploy the axe too freely, and cyt down large parcels before 
they attain full maturity. Some planks, carried in 1795 
from Wells to the extremity of Liddeſdale, were of ſo large 


a ſize, ſo good a quality, and ſuſceptible of ſo fine a po- 
liſh, as fully to equal a great deal of what is brought from 
the north of Europe. This fact deſerves to be mentioned, 


both as it may ſet other gentlemen upon ſimilar experi- 
ments, and as it may encourage them to plant firs on many 


thouſand acres which cannot be turned to ſuch good ac - 


count. Perhaps, indeed, there never was leſs occaſion, than 
at the preſent moment, for a hint of this nature. A. great 
deal of land has been lately planted, and in a manner, too, 
that bids fairer for ſucceſs than any that was formerly fol- 
lowed. The belts, eſpecially i in expoſed fituations, are made 
very broad ; the ground is ploughed, and in ſome caſes ma- 


_nured ; the ſoil, where ſhallow, is deepened immediately 


below the trees; it is annually dug around them; and ſome- 
times it carries potatoes, turnips, cabbages, or kaill. The 
plants, by theſe operations, are refreſhed and nouriſhed; | 
thoſe that are weakly or have been hurt may be helped; 
and thoſe that periſh may be replaced v. A good many wil- 
lows, likewiſe, of different kinds, now occupy ſeveral mar- 
ſhy ſpots. There is little doubt of their growing ; and, if 


they are managed as ſkilfully as in the fenny diſtricts of 


Tao. the bony FOG from them may probably ex- 
| tend 


# I have remarked, in traverſing this county, 1 moſt vigorous and 
fulleſt-grown firs, are always found above rocks of lime, free or whin- 


ſtone, and that firs, on a bottom of clay, till, and even gravel, are apt to 


pine and decay about the age of twenty or Twenty-five years, and ſome ; 


_ oprlier, 
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tend their culture to other lands of a fimilar nature, which 
cannot be ſo profitably employed. There are numerous 

| ſhrubberies, ſome of them on a large ſcale, and furniſhed 
with many foreign ſhrubs as well as with all- thoſe which 
the iſland produces. Several farmers and tradeſmen have 
great delight in rearing them, and by aſſiduity and care 
bring ſome rare ones to * W . 


V Since writing the above, I obſerved a plantation of hard-wood, ſurround. 
ed by a belt of firs and larches, and interſected by rows of them at the dif. 
tance of 25 or 30 yards from each other. Both were thriving. | 
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WASTES 


T is difficult to annex any preciſe meaning to this ex. 
preſſion, when applied to lands in Scotland. In former 
times, there were ſeveral commons, in which the cattle, 
belonging to different proprietors, went promiſcuoufly un- 
der one herd or keeper. The arable land, alſo, was poſ- 
ſeſſed in alternate ridges, ſeparated by broad balls, on 
which the large ſtones were laid when the indolent huſ- 
bandmen could take that trouble, and was paſtured by the 
cattle, after being freed from the crop. The beſt part of it 
was dunged every third year, when barley was raiſed; the 
other crops were oats and peas, The worſt or moſt expo- 
ſed part of it carried oats for years ſucceſſively, till it was 
exhauſted, and left to the cattle. Lands, thus aukwardly 
poſſeſſed, and wretchedly managed, might not improperly be 
called waſtes; and though acts of Parliament paſſed, ſo early 
as the 1695, for dividing them, at the inſtance of any proprie- 
tor having intereſt, yet no advantage was taken of ſuch bene- 
ficial laws, till the year 1738 or 1739, that the lands of Smail- 
| | I. . 
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_ holm were parcelled out among the: ſeveral voila 
proportion to the valuation, or rate, by which they paid the 
land - tax. At that time, a mighty clamour was excited, and 
. renewed on every ſubſequent; diviſion of a common, that the 
poor were ſpoiled and oppreſſed, and the country was ruined, 
to enlarge the poſſeſſions of the great. This ery became 
louder, when ſeveral ſmall farms, lying contiguous, were 
_ thrown together, to make one or two compact and commo- 
dious farms, on which tenants could ſubſiſt more comfortably 
at an advanced rent, by having it in their power, to make 
incloſures of a competent ſize , to do more work with the 
fame number of hands and cattle, and conſequently to-draw 
much more profit from the ſame extent of ground. Through 
the influence of theſe popular prejudices, the divifion of com- 
mons and blended property went flowly on for ſome. years; 
but a ſenſe of private ' intereſt, and of general good, by de- 
. grees, has broken theſe abſurd fetters, and there has not been 
a ſingle common in the whole county theſe 20 years. Large 
farms have likewiſe become more general, and where they 
do not ſwell to a very immoderate ſize, are no longer re- 
garded with an evil eye. It is not incurious to obſerve, that, 
in general, they are kept in much better order than ſmaller 

| ones, 


# The ds of 1 and kw lation in the garth of 
England, particularly in Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Lancaſhire, &. can only 
be accounted for, by ſuppoſing, that they once belonged to as many ſmall 
proprietors, or were rented by ſucceſſive generations of ſmall tenants, who, 
looking on them as a kind of inheritance, threw around them walls built 
with the ſtones picked up from their ſurface, or planted ſome defenceleſs 
thorns to be trodden down by cattle or. ſportſmen, chiefly with a view of aſ- 
certaining the boundaries of detached fpots, poſſeſſed by different indivi- 
duals, in different corners of the ſame manor, without reflecting that, if the 

property or poſſeſſions of ea were laid t gether by fair exchanzes, or an 
equal apportionment of Ws their incloſures would be more as: and 
. commodious, . 


. 
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ones, for which ſubſtantial reaſons can be aſſigned. Poſ- 
ſeſſors of large farms have more force” to make ſudden 
and vigorous exertions, by which every part of their work 
can be expeditiouſly done in the proper ſeaſon; and their 
farms are primary, while ſmall farms are only ſecondary ob. 
jects of concern. Men naturally beſtow* moſt attention 
where their intereſt is taoſt at ſtake. They, whoſe ſubſiſt. 
ence and profit wholly depend on the product of the ground, 
will cultivate it to the beſt advantage, while cadgers and me- 
chanics, who have other more e employment, are apt 
to neglect their fields *. 

A conſiderable part of this county ſtill is, and probably 
will always be, in a ſtate of nature, becauſe there is no way 
of rendering it more productive, except at an expence which 
its ampleſt returns could never repay. This remark applies 
to moſt of the paſture diſtrict, which can only be improven 

by drains. To lime or marl its ſurface, would coſt much 
more than the price at which it would ſell in a market, and 
yet would not double its preſent rent. Belonging to diflin& 
proprietors, being admirably adapted for ſheep, and fully 


. - ſtocked with them; and even the moraſſes which cannot he 


paſtured, yielding fuel, or manure, or both, it can in no ſenſe 
de called waſte. That harſh name, however, may be juſtly 
given to a ſmall tra of heathy land near the county- 
town, the whole ſoil of which, in the courſe of centuries, has 
been completely ſtript off in turfs for fuel. Before good 
roads opened up ready acceſs to coal, the inhabitants of Jed- 
burgh and its neighbourhood uſed chiefly peats and turfs ; 
and to ſupply them with the latter, the tenants around lite- 
rally maintained their families, and paid their rents, by ſell- 

| 5 5 ing 

On this principle, I muſt plead for indulgence to the defects in this 


work. Other purſuits demanded the largeſt ſhare of my time and thoughts, 
and obliged me to make it the amuſement of my leiſure hours, 
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ling the ſoil, till they reduced the ground to the moſt de- 
plorable and irremediable ſterility, No ſeed will vegetate; 
no plant can live! Still nearer to that town, there is a larger 
extent of admirable ſoil for turnip huſbandry lying utterly _ 
neglected. When I add, that the tenants have leaſes of a tos 

lerable length, at an eaſy rent, and the example of worſe 

land around them in excellent —_— what ſorer reproach 


can be caſt upon them? VCC 


CHAP. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECT, I Draining. 


Great deal, both of the paſture and arable diſtri, is 
drained. In the former, the drains are moſtly open, 
from 16 inches to 2 ft, wide, and aborit 1 ft, or 14 inches 
deep, and made to run along declivities in ſuch directions 
as will catch and carry off the greateſt quantity of water, 
They coſt about 1 d. each rood, and often only 14d. the two 
roods of 6 yards each. In moſt lands 2 men will dig from 
zo to 72 roods in a day; and, where they cannot do ſo 
much, they charge more for the rood. By theſe drains, 
land, which formerly retained and collected water, and pro- 
| duced nothing but ruſhes and unwholeſome food, is con- 
verted into ſafe aud valuable paſture, eſpecially in winter, 
yielding ſweet and nutritive graſſes, and affording both meat 


and ſhelter during 1 785 when it is not remarkably deep 
and 


7 
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ind hardened by a ſevere froſt. ſucceeding a ſhort and 
gentle thaw. Natural hay, too, is much improyen in qua- 
lity and increaſed in quantity by ſuch drains; when they 


ſurround, or interſect, in a judicious manner, the ſwamps 
or meadows. where it grows: | A little attention to remove 
the ſtones and clods which tumble into them, the ſtraggling 


ſtraws, leaves and moſs, which are blown into them by the 


wind, and the earth which in froſt crumbles down from 
their ſides, will preſerve them a long while in good order ; 


but, if this precaution be neglected, they will ſtand in 


need of being renewed in a very few years 4. 


A large portion of the arable diſtri& is ſo dry wy no 


drains are neceſſary: and other parts are ſufficiently drain- 


ed by tlie plough, and the ditches thrown around inclo- | 


ſures when they are planned with fill. Marſhy ſpots, in 


corn-fields, are ſometimes made perfectly dry, by by ſinking. 


2a pit, till a ſtratum of ſand or gravel appears, and then 
filling it up with looſe ſtones; A. furrow, a flight open 


drain, or even a covered one, according to the ſituation of . 
the fields, conveys the water from the ſprin gs to the pit. 
In forming ridges, great care is taken to give the water an 


eaſy deſcent ; and a furrow is often drawn acroſs them ro 
facilitate its paſſage. When ſprings, or ſurface-water, can· 


not be carried off by theſe ſimple means, drains are cut of dit. : 


ferent dimenſians, and filled up in a different manner, ac» 


: | : 4 4 | : P 1 


* A farmer in this county, on reading an eee ef tet anode 3 
ſome fenny lands in England are drained, thinks a fimilar attempt might be 


ittended with ſucceſs on marſhy ſheep-walks, By cutting and removing | 
three rows of ſods, each ſod being preciſely thirty inches long, ten broad; and 
fix deep, by digging the ſpace below the middle row to the depth of nine ox 


ten inches more, and by replacing the ſods acroſs the cut or drain, through 


which, under this covering, the water may flow, marſhes might be drain- | 
ed, and their whole ſurface Pong for at The e een. 


ee 
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cording to the nature of the ground, 0 the materials 
which can be got. The main drain, which receives all the 
water from the lefler ones, is often ſo wide as 4 fl. and about 
3% ft. deep, ſometimes both broader and deeper, eſpecially 
when a large extent of wet land is drained, or when it 
pierces pieces of rifing grounds. The rood of fix yards 
coſts, on ſtony or hard land, about xs. 4 d. or 1 8. 6 d. on 
eaſy-wrought land, from 8 d. to 1s. But, except in very 
particular caſes, this drain is only about 30 inches, or at moſt 
3 ft. wide, from 26 to 36 inches deep, and from 1 fr. to 20 
inches broad at the bottom, and is made for 9 d. or perhaps 
x 8. on hard, and as low as 45 d. on ſoft land. The branches 
are generally about 2 ft. wide at the top, and 14 or even 
18 inches at the bottom, the depth depending very much 
on particular circumſtances, but being always ſufficient to 
admit eight or ten inches of ſoil over the materials with 
which the drains are filled. They coſt from 2 d. to 8d, 
the rood, according te the nature of the ground. It is of 


importance to catch the ſprings; and, for this purpoſe, it 


is neceflary to dig below the ſoil, and in ſome cafes below 

the ſtratum on which it is incumbent. It is likewiſe of 
importance to keep the bottom as broad as poſſible ; and 
the ſides as perpendicular as can be done without danger of 
their giving way, that the water may have more room to 
find a vent, after depoſiting the mnd and ſand which it for- 
ces along. Hence their depth, and their width both at top 
and bottom, may ſometimes exceed the above dimenſions, 
and the expence of making them be proportionably increa- 
fed, Their fides are frequently lined with flat ſtones ſet on 
their edges, which prevent the earth from mouldering 
down, and leave ſpace enough for the water to drip into 
the drain, Main drains, and even ſome croſs-drains, are 
often built like ſewers, to the height of 8, 10, and perhaps 
14 inches, and from 12 to x6 inches wide, both height and 
width 
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width being proportioned to the quantity of water compu- 
ted to paſs. They are then covered, firſt with flags or 
coarſe ſtones of ſufficient length, next with ſmall ſtones, and 
laſtly with inverted turfs, firaw, ruſhes, quickweeds or 
| bruſhwood, to prevent the earth that is laid above from 
finking into the drain in the courſe of ploughing. But a 
more common method is to pick out the largeſt and round- 
eſt ſtones, and lay them in rows along the middle and ſides 


of the drain, at ſuch a diſtance as to allow ſeveral paſſages 


of two or more inches between the rows, through one or 
other of which the water may always run. The ſtones 
approaching neareſt to that fize are laid, immediately above 
| theſe, ſo as to leave fimilar interſtices, in caſe all the lower 
ones ſhould, in proceſs of time, be choked with mud. The 
ſmaller ſtones are then thrown in, and covered with invert- 
en turfs, &c. as already deſcribed, Equal attention is nat 
paid to the leſſer drains. They are commonly filled with 
ſtones, tumbled into them out of the _ but covered 3 in 
the ſame careful manner. : k 
Among other improvements, Mr Dawſon, not © having 
ſtones for ſome drains on his farm at Frogden, had recourſe _ 
to an admirable expedient, which he had ſeen in Eſſex, for 
ſupplying that want, With implements contrived for the 
purpoſe, he made the drains wide at the top, of the neceſ- 


| fary depth, and very narrow at the bottom. He then fill. 


ed them with broom, placing the bare ſtalks undermoſt, 
to leave ample ſpace for the water, and compreſling their 
buſhy tops above, to preſent a cloſe and firm covering, 
through which the earth can penetrate but a very little 
way. Some of them have laſted upwards of 30 years, 
without any appearance of failure. | 
After all the numerous and expenſive ae which have 
been made, much ſtill remains to be done in this way, both 


ja the paſture and arable diſtriRt + 
| | Seer. 
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Bro er. IParing and Burning 


Sour years . * crops were + reifed by paring and 
burning, to the great emolument of the tenants, but much 
to the prejudice. of their farrps and their ſucceſſors, The 


perniciouſneſs of the practice is evinged by its being gene- 


rally abandoned. It is, however, the opinion of intelli- 
gent farmers, that there are many fields in Roxburghſhire, 


of a deep ſoil, and at a diſtance from other manure, where 


paring and burning would be a ſubſtantial improvement, if 


they were, at the ſame time, properly drained, cleared 


from ſtongs, neatly ridged, and gently cropped. But as it 
reduces to aſhes ſome of the beſt ſoil, and has hurt ten acres 
for every one it has benefited, it ſhould be e prohibited, or 
ſubjected to levere reſtritions i in all leaſes, 


ser. IN —Manuring. ” 


TW: If 
* 


Tax manures, chiefly uſed in this county, are dang, 


| wart, lime, and compolt. 


All the animals about a OE Ws are plentifully TY 
lied with litter, to retain their dung and urine ; the ſtables 
and cow-houſes are regularly cleaned every day, thoſe 


where feeding cattle ate kept much oftener, hog-ſtys and 


hen · houſes twice or thrice in a week; and what is gathered 


| there, the aſhes produced in the dwelling-houſe, and the 


rubbiſh of thatched houſes, are generally all carried to the 
ſame dunghill, If the thatched houſes have been inhabit- 
ed, their roofs ſaturated with ſoot make excellent muck, 
This _ is, ſometimes, allowed to remain untouched un 


«ft 
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tl it is laid upon the land, Get tubhed over rs | 0 
court or piace where it was formed, and ſometimes, is re. 8 Ry ST. 2 
moved to the field appropriated for it, to remain there in 15 1 51 55 1 
a heap and to be turned aver as often as may be en 85 " © | 4 


until it is uſed, While in the court it is trodden by cattle, 


a » 
a 
* 


Some farmers, ſenfible that this retards the fermentation, hes : 55 7 * 
: either carry it away ſoon, or convert their court into }, ( 
| ſtraw- yard for feeding young cattle, and find” ſome ſpot - .” + 4] 


near their offices for a dunghill, to which cattle have nt 
acceſs, In many places, particularly in towns and vill: | 
ges, the ſtreets and roads are ſcoured, and the mud and - , * 
filth collected from them are thrown upon the —_—_ | > Bad's 
Nor is it unuſual, when a dunghill is placed in a field, vo 
intermix with it thin layers of a good ſoil, In both 5 A 85 _ £ 
however, and eſpecially i in the former, the ſeeds and roots © Fu 
of noxious weeds are apt to harbour in the dung; and ſpring : „ 
up in the land. With the exception of a few inſtances | & | 
where poor land has got an immenſe or rich land a „ 
doſe, the average rate of this dung, given through the co ẽ + + 


ty to an acre, may be from 20 to 24 carts; of 15 r 2 5 4 


16 ct. each, or from 16 to 20 tons. Such a cart- load when ET 0 3 
bought fetches, about 2 6. But very little dung is fold. Moſt . t 
of the villagers and cottagers are deſirous of having, each _- _ © -! 
| his own pittance laid on a ſeparate lot of land, on which * + + _| 
they plant potatoes, or perhaps ſow lint: And generally "1 1] 


ſome farmer accommodates them for the ſake of getting his 5 * 4 | 
land well dunged, and of their giving him ſome work in * abs" K 


harveſt. The common terms are, that the farmer does all . LE 8 | 
parts of the work. where -harſes are required; ; and that the g vet „„ 
people furniſh their own ſeed, perform all the manual la- „ | 
bour, and have the whole produce. This plan 3 95 1 19 | | 
commendation for its humanity in providing the poor with  - 
food at an eaſy rate; but the farmer loſes the advantage ß | 
mixing their various kinds of dung into one heap with 


p N > 
5 ** © # : 
4 | 1 . FR 
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BC. that raiſed by binſclf, and runs Gs; riſk of having not a 
+ _- few ridges miſerably neglected, and of ſeeing, in the fol- 


lowing ſeaſon, a patched field, with ſome ſpots too luxu- 
riant, ſome almoſt parched, and ſome full of weeds, ac- 


| +  . carding to the different qualities of the dung, and the dif- 


© ferent degrees of culture beſtowed on the preceding crop, | 
When cattle are well littered, and fully fed with tur» 


1:1; mh, about 18 of they; will yield. 8 carr of dung in 24 
 _ = hours; but that quantity will ſcarcely be produced by 16 


or even 18 kept on ſtraw, with a ſmall allowance of tur- 
- nips to preſerve them freſh and fleek. An acre of very 
good turnips, with an adequate proportion of ſtraw, will 


5 make upwards of 16 cart- load of dung; but 10 will be a 


large enough average for all the acres in the county. Thus 
nearly the produce of two actes will be requiſite to dung 
one the enſuing ſeaſon. Manure, for the reſt of the lot in 
turnips and potatoes, is furniſhed, by the horſes and other 
| cattle on the farm, and by the dunghills ſcraped together 


$82; by cottagers. Turnip fields, when once brought into good 


order, and into a regular rotation, generally get a ſcantiet 
_ ſupply of dung, not above 14 or 15 cart-load, or from 10 
to 12 tons; the deficiency being made up, ſometimes by a 
ſmall quantity of lime or marl, but more frequently by the 


4 : * dung and urine of ſheep when eating the turnips. Fine 


8 fields are raiſed often by lime or marl without dung. 


Marl was firſt uſed, abqut 40 years ago, by a gentleman 
of confiderable property, and by an actual farmer, Sir 


. , Gilbert Elliot of Minto ®, then a Lord of Seffion, and af · 


*; 
« 
3 
* 
is * * 8 


ter warde Lord Juſtice-Clerk, obſerving the good effect of 
mar} on ſome lands in the county of Angus, drained a mo- 
0 Father w the late, and grandfather to the preſent Baronet of the ace 5 


* 


„ 
8 2 
; 5 


* 
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marl on 200 acres, or dee of iweloſed land, all i in : 955 5 Tg 
tillage, but immediately laid into graſs e The attempt » E #. 
| excited the wonder of ſome, and the ridicule of others.. 3 
A young farmer, who took the marled incloſures at what = *,* | 
was then thought an exorbitant rent, declares that he has l. 
| never fince had ſuch cheap and productive land, although Ns 1 


the foil is a ſtiff clay, to which of ull others marl is leaſt e 5 
adapted. About a year or two before that time, Mr DaWW . n 
fon, returning from England, immediately began to lay 
clay marl, on part of a farm at Harpertown, below Kelſo, 
then poſſeſſed by his father, at the rate of 330 coop-carts 
per acre, Inſtead of dropping the attempt, as Lord Mints. 
ſeems to have done, he perſevered for ſeveral years, till 
better acceſs was opened up to lime, and till he found, that, 
owing to the trouble and expence attending marl, the tiums. - 
ber of labourers it required, and the high wages they de- 
manded, he could manure a greater extent of ground year» 
ly with lime at a cheaper rate. Clay marl has been little | 
uſed ever ſince. But ſhell marl was ſearched for and found 
in different parts of the county. Moraſſes were drained, 
and pits dug at Eckford, Clarilaw, and other places, But 
none had acceſs to them, except the tenants of the differ- 
ent proprietors. In the year 1772, it was firſt expoſed to 
public ſale at Whitmoorhall, towards the N. W. extremity 
of the county, at 4 d. the ſingle-horſe cart, containing a- 
bout two bolls, or 16 cubic ft., wet as it comes from the 
pit. It is now raifed to 10d, Purchaſers generally ſend - 
a number of ſervants and carts to the pit. The carts are 


| filled alternately, and unloaded on ſome adjacent ſpot, ſo * - 

| „ At that time, it was not a common practice to meaſure land, far leſs to, |. © 
allot a certain allowance of dung or marl to the acre, The fields are known ; 5 

5 to contain the number of -acres ſpecified above ; but the quantity of mur! ö 
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ws day : The mar] remains there till i it becomes dry, and 
loſes about one-fifth part of its bulk "and weight. About 
_ 25 carts brought wet from the pit, ſhrunk into 20 when 
carried home, are laid on an acre of light land. This is 


a | the leaſt quantity, and. thought rather a ſcanty allowance, 


* Moſt people give 24 or 25 carts of dried marl, and ſome to 
the extent of 50. The length of carriage, as well as the 


5 nature of the ſoil, frequently determine both the ſize of 
cCeart- loads, and the number of them given to an acre. Clay 
lands require the largeſt doſe, and receive the greateſt be- 


neſit from marl laid on the ſurface of graſs. In two or three 
| years, it is completely incorporated with the ſod, enriches and 
- ſweetens the paſture, and yields luxuriant crops when the 
ſſields are afterwards in tillage. On ſuch lands it is not unuſual 
to lay 80 or 100 bolls, and often a much greater quantity. 

The average prime coſt of mar}, to an acre of light ſoil, may 


: * be from 25 to 30 8., and of heavy, from 2 guineas to 505. 
+ © Theexpence of carriage muſt depend very much on the di- 
ſtance and the roads. In tolerable. roads, the ſame man and 


-borſes can go and return; 4 times every day when the di- 
ſtance is only 3 miles, thrice every day when the diſtance is 
z miles, twice when the diftance is 5 or 6 miles, and thrice 
every two days when the diſtance is 7, 8, or g miles. Eſti- 
mating the labour of a man with 2 horſes and 2 carts only 
at 58. 4 d. per day, the carriage of every boll will be 4 d. 


for 3 miles, nearly 5 d. for 4 miles, 8 d. for 5 or 6 miles, 


and 104d. for 7, 8, or 9 miles. Thus, an acre of light land, 
according to its diſtance from the pit, may be marled at 
the under-mentioned rates : 


Prime coſt of 30 carts of marl from the pit, at 10 d- 
_ 5 5; = L159 


—————— — 


Corn forward E340 
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Ret nar 11 - - 0 16 4 | 
n 3. e 1 f | 
s | | 104 — 1 0 # g 
d; i 
0 mee d 6a. e a6 apa 3 © 
c each, - — (ages 5 8 
"7 | Garring of it dried into 48 cars for 3 mils, | wes 
7 ee 7 4 | e 1 12 0 


4 ns 2 6 


o asset of 30 carts from the pt, at 104 2 .. 
11 each, | — - | N L. 1 25 0 | | 13 | 
. Carriags of it rid imo 24 cart 8 miles; at bel 

y 15 | ED Fel op 

] Prime coſt of 60 carts as formerly, I. 2 1 

& Carriage of it dried inte 40 carts $ ae at e 

1 e - | - 4. 60 

5 1 5 Total, L. 6 x0 © 

Hence the average expence of marling light land, at the di- 


| fiance of 3 miles, is L. 3: 1: 6 per acre; and, at 8 miles, is 
: L. 4: 17: 6. And every reader, who may take the trouble 
of making ſimilar computations, will find, that the average f 
expence of marling heavy land, at the diſtance of 3 miles, is 

I. 3:7: 6, and at 8 miles, is L. 5: 12: 6, allowing go bells 
«| or 45 ſingle-horſe carts to each acre, But a much larger 
quantity is frequently given, and ſeveral extenſive fields 
have been marled at the rate of L. 10 Sterling per acre. 
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Beſides the diſtance and expence of carriage, marl is at- 
. W with the diſadyantage of retarding corn from ripen- 
ing. Though this effect is chiefly felt in cold and expoled 
lands, yet it takes place in ſome degree in warm and early - 
_ foils.” In ſeveral places, the grain, ſown on one half of a field 
manured with lime, will be 12 or 15 days earlier ready, 
than the ſame grain ſown at the ſame time on the other half 
manured with marl. The grain, too, on the marled land, 
will be a tenth part lighter, Rut, in a favourable ſoil end 
climate, the difference is not ſo diſcernible. The one is ge- 
nerally ripe, or nearly ſo, as ſoon as the other is cut down, 
and the grains are almoſt of equal quality. It is alſo obſer- 
ved, that after lands, properly marled gently cropped and 
laid in graſs, are broken up again by the plough, they bring 
_ eropy as early, if not earlier, to maturity, than if they had 
not been marled. In all fojls and climates, marl, when ju- 
diciouſly applied, is found to make excellent graſs. Hence 
high and bleak lands, eſpecially if inclining to clay, after be- 
ing marled, ſhould be kept in hay or paſture: and even in 
low and rich fields, when ſufficiently -marled and properly 
managed, clover will always be a; luxuriant and praſitable 
crop, The effects of marl are ſeldom immediate, but gene- 

rally laſting, except when the land manured with it has 
been exhauſted by over-cropping; an evil which has been 
felt, but is not much to. be dreaded from the preſept 25 
n wen in ee 3 


Lime as a manure was known and uſed as 0 as rl; ; 
but want of fuel prevented it from being burned i in thoſe 
parts of the county where it abounds, and owing to 
bad roads little of it was brought from a diſtance. It was 
not tal] the great road | to England, by Coldffream- bridge, | 
opened a readier acceſs to the kilns in the eaſtern parts of 
Northumberland, that it began to een marl in the 


lower 
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| lower patts of Roxburghilifre; and till tufnpike' fendt Gard 
made in the contity itſelf, that tlie ue of it detame general. 
Mt Brown, late of Ellieffoun; o deſer ves to be recorded, both 
as a priticipal promoter of road thre” the centre ot the ebun- 
ey, and alſo us one of the fitſt great proprietors, Who Brought 5 
lime by that road, and the Weſtern rbad by Gals withr, from 
Mid- Lochlan, amd by crofs:r8ads from Werbömberlald euch 

2 or 28 miles from Ins eſtate, in ſuch quantities as to u- 

-  Hufe completely at leaf 15d tres; et a time, to, whon 
ſoch an undertakfng was apt to be” confidertd 44 l certain 
Indication, either of a diförddered iind, or of un dern ww 
ing purte. Spie chat time, Hme bas zebötm db hdeck Weir 

to ſack fivout ih every part*bk "tHe: coutity, 4 'a quſcker 
and more poweffut agedr than Hdt1, and i molt plates oh- 
' rained at an eafier rate, Wit inere 185 Tits quent! ly 185 greater 
demand for it than can be Antweted. | 5 ” AY 
Farmers towards the north ide tels wi Yeh? ffom 
© Mid-Lotfiiati, at the diſthnde of from 26 Ty 70 miles, alid 
"bring g it as teturt carriage, inoftly in two-hotfe cats; edatain- 
ing 3 bolls each, cho“ [otnetimel in one-Horſs carts, contath. 
Ing 2 Vols each.” The boll is'4 fltlots Liaftugos meafire, 
and coſts ndw t's., formerly only ro d;, at rhe Kn "Thoſe 
' towards thie euff get Time from the ber pati of Nerthum- 
berland. The diſtance is leſs only from 12 60 55 miles; 
the lime is of & better "quality; and the teafbre ko larger; 
but the . of a double carriage is "loft" "The Boll 
"here is about 2% Litifichgow kirlots z it coſts at an ave- CEL 
rage 74.4. ; and 5 bolls load a double cart. Heer the Toad RT”. 
is only 14 d. hi gher' than from Wid-Eothian, and it Cotitains a | 
 Linlitligow firlot more. For ſeveral years, the etfghbour- 
"loot of . have W with de from the 
MO | | h 7 higher 
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higher or _ north-weſt part of Northumberland, 50G TY 
water. It is carried from 16 to 30 miles. Empty carts 


are ſent for it. It coſts 7 d. per boll, which is nearly equal 
to 24 Linlithgow firlots ; and 5 of them is the common load 


of a two-horſe cart. But it is of a ſuperior quality to every 


other lime known in the county, and the road is excellent, 


though carried through a hilly country, and in one place 


about 1500 feet above the ſea. The weſtern diſtrict is ſup- 
Plied 1 with lime burned in the county, or in the neighbour- 


ing county of Dumfries. The lime made in the county ſells 
for 21 d. per boll of 2 Linlithgow firlots ; but its inferiority 


confines the demand within the narrow ſpace of g or 10 
miles. That got in Dumfries-ſhire is ſo much better, that 
it is brought above 30 miles. It coſts indeed only 3 d. per 


boll. "The menſares aro tha lame, and 6 bolls Iced u double 


cart. Lime equally good is found in Liddeſdale, but it has 
already been obſerved, * * that for want of roads little of it 
is uſed. It is highly worthy of bonourable mention, in a 
work of this kind, that a farmer, at an equal diſtance of 26 
miles from the two Northumberland lime-kilos,-on, the eaſt 


and ſouth, in. one ſeaſon, carried lime from each nearly in 


equal quantities, for 130 acres, at the rate of 6 carts per 
acre or-32 Northumberland bolls ; each boll, including car- 
| _ riage, being 28. 84d, ; each acre being nearly 4 guiness ; and 
the whole ſum laid out amounting to L. 545: 14; 7- I have 
the pleaſure of adding, that this ſpirited exertion has been 


abundantly rewarded by three excellent crops, of turnips, 


barley, and clover with graſſes. 


The quantity of lime here given may be GARE as. 


the general ayerage for an acre 5 kathy land. Heavy N. 
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ſometimes 16; this laſt making the enpence of manuring 0 
an acre at the ſame diſtance of 26 miles L. 10: 16: 8, and 
at 30 miles about L. 12. The carriage may be ſtated at 


. 45 d. per mile for a two · horſe cart. Allowing 10 of theſe as 


' the average for clay, and 6 for light ſoils, the expence of li- 
ming an acre of each. may be N ealentnted, according to 


its diſtance from the lime-kilns, 


| $elds. „ 
0 M ob + 1 "PF. N 


fo frequently as might be expected, from, the di; 


17 2 #4 * 15 + * 


Greater pains are taken to pr both, pak you ; 
lime with heavy. than with Jight, ſoils. After they are 


ſpread on heayy land, it receives always 2, and often. 3 
ploughings, and as. many harrownngs. Liebt lang, Shen. 


previouſly well pulveriſed, is generally but once planghed, 


and ſometimes lime is only harrowed into it : but marl muſt 


be earlier and more 1 mixed with the ſoil, that it 
may operate more 7 an * Meſa es ben elfeQs 


SG # © 


4 3 pre { * 1 4 {534 a 1 4 * fy {£3 i fit 11 * K 
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| Compoſt of different kinds haye been uſed, though not 


ice of 
lime, and the toil and expence of marl. : When ürſt tried, 


having been unſkilfully made, the roots and ſeeds of weeds 


adhered to the component parts, retained their vegetative 
quality, and overran the fields on which compoſts were laid. 
On this account they were for ſome time in diſrepute, but 


| begin to be better underſtood, and more kilfully managed. 


+. 


Lime or marl is always one principal ingredient. Lime is 
mixed with earth, moſs, turf, ſtraw, rubbiſh, the ſtuff dug 
out of ditches and drains, or ſcraped together from ſtreets and 


roads, and the refuſe of gardens, All, or part of theſe, are 


thrown together in larger or ſmaller quantities as they can 
be got. Care is taken to keep them free from weeds, and 
to 
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© power af vegetation. In all theſe compoſts, much depends 
not only on the quantity of Iime, but alſo on its being at- 


$£.- 


| ready antieipated in Chap. VII. Sections n 1 en to 


to apply as much lime in regular ſtrata as will completely 
reduce them to powder. Compoſts are alfo made of lime, 
and weeds alone freed as well as poſſible from earth, the 
proportion of lime being always ſufficient to deſtroy their 


tentively embodied into the other materials, and allowed 
time to operate its full ellect on them. Marl is only mixed 
with moſs, ſtraw, or rubbiſh, With moſs it has been found 
to anſwer vaſtly well on lands inclinable to clay; and both 
with tioſs and the other ingredients it fertiliſes lighter lands. 
But the mixture muſt be catefully made, and not too ſoon 
" earritd'to the land. Tinte mull aways be given for t the 
ei to corrupt and to'coaldfce, = 

- Compofts are likewiſe made &f lime or marl with earth. 
Bout the eatth is erroteovſly taken from the ſur face, where | 
| baneful ſeeds may lurk unperceived. By dipping below. it 
for freſh ſoil never before ſtirred, purer and richer compoſts | 
might be made with ſmaller proportions of ] lime or marl, 
und at leb erpence. Vitgin earth is itſelf a manure; readily 
- unites with fime ot matt, ſermeits ſoon and vigorouſly, and 
becomes A maſs of complete roy pi 3 1 
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WarzzINnG has not hitherto been attempted; but there 
are ſo many places in the county, to which it would be ad- 


vantageous, that ſome gentlemen and farmers propoſe, either 


to bring down a ſkilful operator in that line from ſome part 
of England where it i ſed, or to ſend ſome perſon of 
education and intelligence thither to be inſtructed in the art, 
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Sect, I— Ble Cattle. 


F ever there was a breed of black cattle peculiar to this 

county, it cannot now. be diſtinguiſhed. For ſeveral 
years, a number of the Northumberland, Lancaſhire, Gal- 
loway, and weſt country kinds; a few of the Dutch and 
Guernſey, and many from the northern counties of Scot- 
land, have been brought into Roxburghſhire ; and their off. 
ſpring, from various croſſes with each,pther, forms the prin- 
cipal part of its preſent motley The milch cows arc 
| in general ſhort-horned, deep-ribbed, and of a red and white 
colour; but are alſo found polled, and of every various 
horn, ſhape, and colour, In the more level and richer part 
of the county, they approach in ſize and quality towards 
the large improved breed, which has of late been carefully 
reared in the contiguous diſtrift of Northumberland. Their 
milk and butter are excellent, and they weigh when fatten- 
ed from 45 to 60 ſtones . Thoſe of a leſſer fize ſomewhat 
hs | | - _ exceeding 


# From 56 to 58 er 80 ſtone Engliſh, 
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exceeding half that weight, are found to thrive beſt in the 
higher grounds. Two kinds begin to obtain a preference, 
as giving from 8 to 12 Scotch pints every day during fum- - 
mer of rich milk, yielding butter of an adwirable flavour, 6 
and being eaſy feeders; one of them is the polled or Gallo- 
way kind, whoſe properties are well known over all the 
iſland; and the other is a breed with ſmall horns of a mid - 
dling length, thin necks, round deep bodies, and ſhort ſtout 
legs. Each of theſe will reach, when properly fed, from 
32 to 45 ſtones, And from 36 to 40 ſtones may be conſidere 
as the average of fat cattle through the county. As ſomem = 
gentlemen and farmers, of late, are at great pains in the e 
choice of their bulls, there is reaſon to hope that theſe two Th” 
breeds may be brought to greater perfection, or that a bet. 
ter than either, with all the beſt properties of both, EO. 1 
procured from ſome judicious or fortunate mixture. 
But great attention will not probably be paid to this ob- 
ject, while the markets at Kelſo and Jedburgh maintain their 
character for fine veal, anll while farmers draw greater pro- 
fits from feeding than from their dairies. About 626 
calves are killed every year by the butchers in Kelſo 
alone +, and 1400 more may be' ſafely allotted to Jed: 
burgh, Hawick, and other leſſer markets in the county, 24. 
beſides what 3 out of it, and fed by private fami- . | 
lies for their own. The prodigious quantity of milk, 
neceſlary to fatten even 2000 calves 3, and to rear nearly as 
many, is one reaſon why very little cheeſe is made, and 
no more butter than is barely ſufficient for the conſumpt of 


the nen en and * a the e ſheep,” 2446086 Wks 
. e 
e — 5 ys Fo | 
+ See Statiſtical Account of Kelſo, vol. 1 10. 5. 590. „5 
' 4 The average rate is about 7 or b pints per day, for „„ : 
to calves when fattening, and about four or five FA to ſuch as are reared, ” 
| 15 thirteen or perhaps ſixteen weeks. | | 
7 ; 
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; be tad, where a hens 


| of L. 1009 u- year ; and where the nature of the ſoil will pro- 
bably call the attention of farmers to increaſe the number 
and improve the breed of milch cows. In the reſt of this 
5 large county, they are objects of inferior attention to ſpayed 
que ys and oxen intended for the fall. Vet the number, 
reared annually for this purpoſe, bears an inconſiderable pro. 
portion to thoſe, which are bought in autumn and the begin · 
ning of winter in Northumberland, at the northern tryſts, ot 
on their road paſſing to England. Theſe, and many others, 
bredd in the neighbourhood, or collected from different cor. 
ners, when of a proper age, and in tolerable condition, are 
fed, on turnips, and ſold. as ſoon as they are decently fat, or 
kept on till the end of ſpring in hopes of higher prices; but, 
when very young or lean. s, they get only ſtraw, coarſe hay, 
and the refuſe of turnips, till they are turned out to'/grafs 
about the beginning or middle of May, and, if not fit for the 
- butcher by the end of harveſt, are then brought into the tur. 
nip ſtall, . They are tied to the ſtake by the neck or by the 
horns ;, and there ate ſeveral contrivances to pre vent them 
from raiſing their heads ſo high as to ſwallowi without che w- 
ing it, a ſmall turnip, or a piece of a large one, by which 
they run the riſk of being choked., To chain them by the 
horns, beſides anſwering this purpoſe, has the further ad- 
vantage of keeping them from licking themſelves, which 
both carries hairs into their ſtomachs, and diſcolours the 
fleſh af the parts expoſed. to the tongue. Care is taken to 
rub them well with old curry. combs and bruſhes;'to remove 
their dung, and to give them: freſh litter, at leaſt twice or 
en 921 and oftener. if re The bulbs. of 


1 . 
* . 
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* Itis heal that the profent 8 ds of butchar-mens W. 3 
n to ted cen yoiing and lean cattle s quickly as poſe, inſt of, 
mmm 1 


or nov nn; 8 


curnips- are throws hefote hem 1 „ 
noon till they are ſatiated v. At night they get a little ſtra r & 
and ſometimes hay; and they lie down 4 or 5 hours at mid - 5 
day, and g or 10 during the night. They are never looſen 
ell nor allowed to taſte water, and by foie they are bled as 

often as occnſion requires. - Some farmers are of opinion that 
they will fatten as faſt, and that their fleſſu will be better, by ö FO, 
allowing them liberty, at times, to bteatlie the freſh air in 
the ftrawiyard.' There can be no doubt of this treatment Gr 
beingiſalubrious, if there is no danger of their hurting each 
other. Their increaſe in weight and price depends, in a; 
nagement, and on the length of time they are fed, I 4 tt 
5 months, they add, at an average; about” one; fourth to thb 
weight at which they were tied up, and yield about 36 per” 
cent; of proſit on the money paid” for then, When kept 

over two winters, their weight is generally more than dou - 
bled, and their profit is commonly above cent. per cent. | 
Three of them will nearly fatten on two acres of good tur- | 5 
ted at L. 3, 15 8. or L. 4 per acre. There cannot be fewer 1 
than 6000 + black cattle of all ages and ſizes fed annually. 


; . 


; ct nee 
* Some farmer allege, be grent plauſibiliy, that cattle 8 never to ay 
| ſatiated, but to get a certain allowance regularly, and to be left with a era - 
ving appetite; and that e PL, alſo, to. gn ks Spe 
middle ol the day. "yu 5 
+ This number may be. \honghe ut 3 10 the 3 quantity. _ 
and tated to he in turgips, (Chap. VII, Sect, 4.), eſpecially if 3 bullocks can 
be ſed on 2 acres. But it is given as an average for ſeveral years, and te 
| average quantity of land. in turnips, ducing that period, was at leaſt 6000 acres .; : 
leſs than, it is at preſent. / Allowing it to be 1 8000 acres, one-third of it muſt 
be computed-to fail altogether, ar to yield little produce ; the largeſt, balf of 
the remainder is conſumed by ſheep deſigned for the ſhambles, os by the ſtock. * 
en the farm, whether black cattle or ſheep, to enlarge their ſize, and keep 2 Hf Tone 
| 3 e j 5 * 


* 5 . 
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| But this number will prob: 
theep are found equally profitable with leſs trouble. 


both to the plough and cart, and can be fed to great advantage 
after being wrought, yet they are unfit for the long carriages 
ol grain, lime, and coals, they are leſs docile than horſes, muſt 
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bly FRAY in proportion as 


Few oxen are employed in buſbandry, nor is it probable 


that here they will ever come into great requeſt. 'For tho 


they are more eaſily maintained than horſes, can be trained 


be oftener renewed, and cannot ſtand fatigue ſo well, or per- 


form any work ſo expeditiouſly; and diſpatch is of vaſt im- 


portance to a farmer, eſpecially in an inland county, where 
his profits may often depend on his getting manure brought 


- quickly to his land, his ſeed, particularly turnips, quickly 
ſown, and his grain ſent quickly to market. They may be 


of conſiderable uſe, however, in breaking up new ground, 
while horſes are fetching marl or lime to it. And it is not 
improbable that, in many places, they may be yoked in 


tbraſhing machines, to free horſes from a motion which 


ſome allege is hurtful to them, and to prevent them from 


i 8 1 | ; | | PE . | 
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them in good plight ; fo that ſcarcely more than 5000'or at meſt 6000 acres 
are left for the feeding cattle ; and theſe, at an average, cannot be reckoned 


| ſo very good as to feed more than a bullock each, or perhaps 4 of them may 


feed 5, On the other hand, the number of fat cattle may appear diſpropor- 
tionately great to the yoo annually killed at Kelſo (Statiſtical Account, vol. 
10. p. 590). But the quantity of veal ſold there bears a much larger propor- 
tion to what is uſed in the county, than the quantity of beef does. More 
than three times that number of beeves are annually killed in the other mar- 
kets and by private families. And nearly two-thirds of thoſe fed in the coonty 
are carried to Northumberland and Mid-Lothian, According to both theſe 
views, the cba number of black cattle ſhould exceed 7000, hat brood 
Ot mee 
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Black cattle; in every period of their lives; art ſybjedt. 


to ſeveral diſeaſes, Calves, during the. firſt three or - four + 


weeks, are ſometimes ſeized; with an inſiammation in the 


inteſtines, provincially called the /iver-crook or fring. le 


- is attended with a ſtrangury and ſeldom cured; though 
bleeding gently, in an early ſtage, has been ſucceſsful, and 


it may be prevented by cutting the navel-ſtring of tue 1 


calf, when newly dropped, till it bleeds. About the fame _ 
age, they have been attacked with a ſwelling ip the joints 
of their hind-legs, which may be cured by frequent fomen · 
rubbing the · parts with flannel immediately after the fo- 
mentation, and on changing the poultice. There are like- 
wiſe inſtances of their being carried off by water in the 
head, called here a furdy ; but none of theſe diſeaſes are 
frequent, en ee 
9 15 
ke Ge aro ſubjeft'to | 
a diſeaſe called the rot, a kind of conſumption, occaſioned 
by improper expoſure to damps either from the atmoſphere _ 
or ſoil, and ſometimes by want of wholeſome food. It ap- 
| pears in a kind of ſoft watery Iwelling below the jaws, 
which has been in one or two inſtances let out with ſucceſs; 
but the diſeaſe for the moſt part, eſpecially in warm. WER» 
| ther, ond. in, good peiturs; eee in'a anne 
tal flux. : 

Aged cattle, eſpecially females, are , liable to 15 hide- 
bound, a diſeaſe known here and in the neighbouring, coun- 
ies by the name of the ell. ill. The fell or ſkin, inſtead 

of being ſoft and looſe, becomes hard, and ſticks cloſely to 
the fleſh and bones, a ſtate in which no creature can thrive, EZ 
The cure is bleeding, and laxative and nouriſhing food. 
Herbs, boiled in new ale or maſhes of malt, with ſome but ⸗ 
ter and a little grated ginger, ſhould be given lukewarm, 
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| off which it is-compoſed;\ becomes ſoft; and muſt be" fed 
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nied by another id the tail One of thoſe griMMy members, 


from Hair, ſlit longwiſi till‚it bleeds freely, plaſtere@ with! 
garlic and footy and<covered/for ſome days witHA rag tit ie. 


heals.” By eatiag ſotne venonivus plantsʒ their tongue ſome⸗ 


timed ſwells, and puſtulea riſe upom it; Till tHeſe art open 
ed and wſhed with-ſalt and water, cattle cannot phitk ann 
chew their food When reated-on ohen paſtute;/ atid' after.” 

watds:: carried” to fields where” there is heath! of bruffl- 
woddj- they are ſeinoll frequettly with' u ſetions atid alaffrz 
ing diſeaſe, called the' wood-i and ſometimes tlie ob 
ill, gene rully aſeribed toi their” eating ſome herbage grow” 


ing among the heath or buſſes, to which they were 


not acenlomed fromi- their infatioy. Their” head Fells] 


their eyes are inflamed, their urine is red, and they become 


very coltive; A handful of ſult mixed with a mutchlin * 
ot more of theit own'|btoody as it comes warty from their 
veins, poured down their throats is 4 eomtnotr ant ſtrecefbful” | 

remedy. Port- wine and barle have alſeꝰ been attended with" 
a good effect. An Engliſto pint of falt and water, given twice 
a. day ſor a week or more, till they ate reconeiled to the” 


paſture, and then gradually leſſened) is a good preventive!” 


Vermin, which ſometimes infeſt them in ſpringy are de · 
ſtroyed by tar- water and ſalt, by black-ſoap made into ar 


ointment with gunpowder, and by tobacoejuiee- The 


ſeub, or a kind of inch with ineruſted and virulent” puſtules 
with whieh' they ate alſo; though rarely, viſited, is more 


inſectious, and difficult” to be curetl. They are bathed or 


rubbed with preparations" of ſulphur and nitre; but with 
TTY IE: e eg e e 


1 Somewhat leſs than an Engliſh «fin 
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tal. A ſtrong mercurial ointment will remove both ver- 
min and ſcab more ſpeedily, and with leſs danger, if the ani: 
mals are kept, for two or three days, on aperient food and 
drink gentiy armed, and get à burgative when: thejout- 
pad appligation is yer, In wet westher, wloets ariſt in 
the glefts gf heit boofs, Which age eaſily cured by: waſking 
and rubhing them till they bleed, applxing e hle ſpirit t 
vitriol, and keeping them dry for a fe dag. | Cows ſomes 
times caſt their calves in ſpripg.z and. as this misfortune ge- 
ly happens tq more than ons of g herd, is is attribu- 
ted to improper food, eſpecially. to cehnſe hay, When mb 
ſpoiled. and ſmelling dilagrecably ; wbish, bew the vad 
ortaneg of giving, wholeſame propender to cattle; Men 
bad bay is not quite corrupted; it max be edrredded. in ſome 
degree, by, bring expoſed to. 3 keen Renee air, and 


en with . wi agar inumediacely n. * 5 


wird. id ame oF 
Gown, when 750 udn good. on 
apt to ſuffer much from bealed udgers,. occafianed by: the 
milk. not going entirely from them, or by its retuming 
| , Yirough the influence; of, the graſe, eſter having beft them 
While eating dry fodder; If the. ſugpurated matter, with 
5 ſoms. aſſiſtance from a ſkilful hand, docs, nut find a proper 
vent for itſelf, it becomes. neceſſary ſometimes to cut off 
one of the,duga to allow. it a full diſcharge, In either caſe}. 
the part is frequently anointec with a mixtute of tar and 
butter, to keep the wound open and free from flies. The 
"beſt preventives are, to milk the tents perfectly dry with- | 
out leaving the. leaſt drop, and not to touch them age in 
though mille ſhould gather, to bleed the animal every ten 
or twelve days, and to give ber for ſome days dvanghits of | 


tar, alum, madder, Lucca, 4 —_— er * — ined | 
with or « dll in wates- IO | 
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8 srer. WS, 
5 has long been famous the the 1 


' and excellence of its ſheep. Thoſe, with black faces and 
legs, ſhort bodies, and coarſe wool, are now wholly given 
up as a breeding ſtock. A few of them are kept for the 

' table, (becauſe their mutton has a delicate flavour. The vaſt 
- ſuperiority of their wool has, every where, obtained a de- 

_ cided preference for the white-faced and long-bodied kind; 
and attempts are daily making to improve their carcaſes, 


without injuring the quality of their fleeces. Their chief 
defect is low and thin ſhoulders; to remedy which, three 
farmers, viz. Mr John Edmiſtoun, late of Mindrum, and 
Mr James Robſon, then at Philhope, both in Northumber- 
land, and Mr Charles Ker, then at Riccaltoun in this coun- 


ty, went to Lincolnſhire about 30 years “ ago, before the 
breed there had degenerated, and purchaſed 14 rams, pick- 
ed out of threeſcore in the poſſeſſion of one man. Theſe 


rams were white-faced ; had excellent forequarters ; carried 


a great quantity of fine and cloſe wool with little wafte or 
' coarſe in it; and throve well. They improved Mr Ker's 


ſheep very much in ſhape and carcaſe, and increaſed both 


the quantity and quality of their wool. Mr Robſon ſold 


the firſt wedders produced from oroſſing his ewes with them 
at mm es en. Bo brought their progeny into 
EKRoxburghſhire 


This fact j mentioned in the General Vito of the Agricuttore of North 
umberland, p. 21, as having happened thirty-three years before 1794 but as 
Mr Robſon came to Scotland in 1760, and had theſe rams four or five years be- 
fore be left Northumberland, it muſt have been about forty years ſince the 
experiment was tried. I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the in- 
frudtion and aſſiſtance which I have received, in drawing up this work, from 
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TY Roxburghiire i in 1760, and is decidedly of opinion, that 


the effects of this croſs, in meliorating the chine, the fore- 
quarter, and the wool, ſtill remain in His flocks: Since 
that time, by various changes of rams, ſome of which have 
a portion of the Diſhley breed, and by a judicious ſeletion 
of ſhapely ewes for breeding, ſeveral neighbouring flocks 
may vie with thoſe of Mr Robſon ; and there is reaſon to 


hope, that a continuance of the ſame ſpirit of inquiry and 


enterpriſe may bring them to till greater perfection. „ 

Wethers of ſuch improven flocks, when fold by the 
breeders a little fed at 3x years old, are at an average about 
14 lib.“ per quarter; ewes ſcarcely ele ven. The former 


feed to 18 lib. f often higher, according to the ſeaſon, the 
paſture, and the time they are kept at graſs, or turnips z 
the latter are ſold lean, to breed from a yeat or two in other 
places, and then are fed on turnips, when they reach from 


14 to 16 lib. In the northern parts of the county, where. 
this improved breed is only flowly making its way, wethers. | 


on the hill rarely exceed 104 lib., and ewes 8+ or 9 lb.; 
and feed, the former to 14 or 142 ſometimes, to 15 lib, 
Bs latter generally to 12 kb, or Ta a little more. 


11 ſeems to be dai that an acre wil an e 4 
ſheep to the ſouth of Jedwater, but that to the north of it a- 
bout 14 of an acre will be requiſite, and that in a great part of 


Liddeſdale a ſheep will eat almoſt the whole produce of two 
acres. Intelligent farmers, in different corners, who are 


well acquainted with the whole county, agree that ſome-, 
what more than 14 of an gere, and ſomewhat leſs than 1+ 
of. an acre, may be allowed to each ſheep. The former 
Tous make their- number ö latter e and 

* About 1 m. Kobin, ß 301 611.6188 Ne 
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che exact 8 is a mere rifle below 200,000, which 
cannot be far from the truth. Hence their real value can 
be eaſily aſcertained, both at their preſent high prices of 
205. or a guinea, or at their former and more common 
rates of 15 6. or 165. a- piece. | 


The relative proportion of wethers, ewes, and young 
ſheep, kept on different farms, varies, according to the na- 
ture and expoſure of the paſture, and ſometimes according 
to accidental circumſtances. Grounds, where young ſheep 
are liable to diſeaſes, are naturally ſtocked with thoſe which 
are aged; while the weaned lambs, here called hogs, are 
ſent to more healthy paſtures. In ſome farms ewes only 
are kept, and in others wethers, which laſt are bought 
young, and, after two or three years, are ſold to the gra- 
zier or butcher. One-half of the ſtock upon a breeding 
farm, when enumerated at the time of ſalving, is general- 
ly ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ewes from which lambs are ex- 
pected the following ſeaſon ; ſomewhat more than two-thirds 

of the other half are wethers'young and old; and the re- 
mainder are ewe-hogs, to ſupply the place of ſuch old ones 
as may be ſent to market during the next year, either be- 
cauſe of their miſſing a lamb, | or of their A mane +: too old 
for breeders. 8 


A few hs ago, ag ey a, tar was, in the 
ral places, on the decline, from the higher price given for 
white wool, but is again gaining ground, as the ſame ad- 
vanced price cannot now be obtained. Of white wool 
about 10 fleeces are requiſite to make a ſtone, and in 1795 
it brought L. 1, 3s. which is only 2s. 34% d. per fleece; 
whereas a ſtone of ſalved wool has ſcarcely 8 fleeces, and 
| that year ſold for L. 1, 18. or 2s. 7x d. per fleece. This 
increaſe, indeed, will barely defray the expence of ſalving 

oo, 
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5 3 3. but while farmers are not tempted by larger 
profits, they will return to a practice, which bas been found, 


by experience, to keep their flocks warm and free from 


vermin. during winter, and to produce wool of a. finer pile 
as well as in greater abundance. It ſhould alſo be mention- 
| ed, that 8 fleeces of ſalved wool weigh rather more than 
a ſtone; for 75 or 74 fleeces are reckoned an average ſtone 
of all the wool in the county: And: conſidering. the many 
parcels, which are annually produced, of fleeces from 5 to 
7 per ſtone, in compariſon of the few which require 9 and 
10 to the ſtone, that average muſt be pretty. juſt. Allow- 
ing, however, 8 fleeces to every ſtone, the annual quanti- 
ty in the county will be 25,000 fone, which in 1795 a- 
mounted to as many pounds Os and this year was 
about one-fifth more. 
At the end of autumn the operation of alving begins, 
and, except in a very unfavourable ſeaſon, is finiſhed before 
Martinmas. It can only be performed to advantage when 
the fleece is dry. The general rule, formerly, was to uſe 
equal quanties of tar and butter ; and little regard was paid 
to the quality of either. Such a load of indifferent tar both 
hurt the wool, and was an unneceſſary burden on the ſheep, 
Care is, now, taken to procure good tar; and a much great» 
er proportion of butter is added, at leaſt a third part, com- 
monly more. With two gallons “ of tar ſome mix 1+ + 
ſtone of butter, as a ſufficient allowance for threeſcore of 
ſheep. But, for the ſame number, it is more common to 
allot only one ſtone of butter to two OO of tar 1. To 


* Engliſh meaſure e 36 lib. Englich, 
r x ſtone butter, os [0 „ e 13 | 


2 gallons tar, mz 3s 546% 17 DES 
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incorporate them completely, the butter is lowly melted 
and poured upon the tar, and they are conſtantly ſtirred till 
they become cool enough for uſe. The wool is diſtinctly 


parted into rows from the head to the tail of the animal, 


and this mixture is rubbed carefully with the finger on the 


Kin at the bottom of each row. A man will, at an ave- 


rage, falve 20 in a day. When of a proper kind, uſed in 
moderation, and ſkilfully applied, tar is univerſally found 
to be falutary to ſheep, an improvement to their wool, and 
eaſily ſeparated from it during the proceſs of making it in- 
to cloth, But it ſtill remains to aſcertain, what is the preciſe 
quantity which will beſt anſwer theſe good purpoſes, and 
whether the quantity ſhould not vary, according to the ex- 


poſure and ſoil of different farms, the nature of different 


ſheep, or ſome ran th in tw eee 


The dates of geſtation with ewes is 21 welks and the 
ram is not admitted to them till the end of November or 
beginning of December, that they may lamb about the 
20th of April. In ſome of the lower and warmer farms, 
lambs are allowed to come a few weeks earlier; in the 


colder diſtricts, they are made ten days or a fortnight la- 


ter. Their preſervation and health being of the greateſt 
importance, many precautions are taken to ſecure both. 


Some wool is pulled from the udders“ of the ewes to give 


them readier acceſs to the teats; farmers are naturally de- 
firous of their _ brought forth, when there is a proba- 
bility 


r of the ingredients, and the quantity put upon each 
ſheep, vary in different parts of the county, ſo muſt alſo the expence, and 


49. or 44 9. is thought to be nearly the ayerage, eſpecially as on . 


of & ftone of butter makes an increaſe of 14 d. on each ſheep. 


All ſheep e as it is here called, 6 
| freſhing and ſalutary, 
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bility of the weather proving mild, and of the graſs being 


plentiful for their mothers ; endeavours are conſtantly uſed 


to keep pregnant ewes in good condition, and to put them 
on the beſt paſtures before the expected time of their lamb- 
ing, as well as to continue them upon it while they give ſuck ; 


and, with this view, though flocks may ſometimes range 


promiſcuouſly 1n winter, yet early in ſpring they are ſepa- 
rated into different parcels (provincially Þ:r/e/s) of hogs, 
gimmers “, wethers, and ewes, each of which, under a dif- 
tint ſhepherd, is kept on a different part of the farm, 
leſt ſuch, as are uncumbered with lambs, ſhould eat up the 
moſt nutritive food from the ewes and their ns. I 1 


Lambs, when three or For 1 old, are ente 
inſpected, when a few of the moſt likely males, produced 
from ſhapely ewes by good tups, are ſelected for rams, 
and the reſt cut for wethers, Mild and dry weather is al- 
ways preferred for performing this cruel though neceſſary 
operation, the extremes of heat and cold bearing equally 
hard on the young animals. After being ſuckled from nine 
to thirteen weeks, according to difference of ſituations, ſea- 
| ſons, and circumſtances, they are weaned, and ſubjected to 
a ſecond inſpection, that the farmer may pick out the moſt 
_ promiſing to ſupply his ſtock with breeding ewes and we- 
thers, and ſell the remainder as they become ready for the 
| ſhambles or the market. There are ſome, but very few 

inſtances of lambs being allowed: to ſuck longer than _ 
teen. weeks. | 


1 confilenbile time Lins the. ewes are 4 WP | 
lambs, the other ſheep on the farm are plunged, as often as 
ee over head and ears into a deep pool, . left 

T - | | 5 to 8 : 


3 is the name dire to a young ewe » ater being once ben. 
When ſborn a fecond time the is called an ewe. | Wo. 
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to ſwim out of it. 'The ewes undergo the ſame operation, 
| ſometimes before, but more generally after, their lambs are 
taken away. This is intended to free their fleeces from the 
mud and ſand which adheres to. the ſalve; and they are 
clipped or ſhorn as ſoon as they are ſufficiently dry. An 
expert ſhearer will clip 50 fleeces in a day; but 42 may 
rather be taken as the average. Their wool is kept in dif. 
tinct parcels, that of young ſheep being more valuable, and 
fetching a higher price when rated ſeparately, or increaſing 
the lumped price of the whole. At ſheep-ſhearing *, a 
mark is given, or renewed, for diſtinguiſhing the different 


properties of neighbours, and the ſex arid age of _ on 
the ſame farm, 


| The. diſeaſes, incident es this uſeful animal, may. be. 
ranked, according to. their prevalence and inveteracy, in 
the following order, adopting the names by which they 
are known bere, viz. ſickneſs, louping-ill, ſturdy, rot, and 
braxy. The three firſt attack chiefly young en, and the 
two laſt old ones. 

The fickneſs + is a kind of indammation- and Fg 
in the bowels, reſembling an iliac paſſion, for the moſt part 
incurable, and occafioning, ſometimes a ſpeedy, and at 
other times a lingering death. When the carcaſe is open- 
ed, the fleſh is always diſcoloured, and the urine' has a fe- 
tid ſmell. Wether hogs are much ſubje& to it, eſpecially 
towards the cloſe of autumn, and alſo, though more rarely, 
in ſpring. It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from different cauſes. It 
is imputed to their eating too greedily certain graſſes, which 
__ up quickly after ee and wenk produce a more 

eee violent 


''# The reader is referred for  poetical deſcription of this operation to 
Thomſon's Summer, and may be affured that it is as juſt as it is beautiful. 
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| violent effe& on their irritable inteſtines, than on thoſe of 
older ſheep. This conjefture is confirmed by the diſtetins 


; per loſing both its frequency and its virulence in ſome 
Y farms, where, during the dangerous ſeaſons, the young and | - 
; BU old were brought into the ſame paſture, and the former | 
„ were prevented from devouring too much of the ſweet. yet 
. noxious food, by the equal fondneſs ſhewn for i it by the lat- 
| ter, and their ſuperior ſtrength to ſecure the largeſt ſhare 
; for themſelves. This diſeaſe has alſo been engendered by 
| the hard and dry food, on. which ſheep are conſtrained 
t to ſubſiſt in the end of autumn or beginning ol winter, 
\ when little elſe is produced on their paſture, and eſpe- 
cially in a ſevere froſt, deſcending, in an undigeſted ſtate, 
into their bowels, and remaining there till an inflammation 
is excited. In this, caſe, the obſtruction might be prevent- 
ed or removed, by green food of an aperient nature, or even 
by a little ſalt timeouſly adminiſtered. In a more advan- 4 
ced ſtate, but before the diſeaſe has made too great progreſs, 
perhaps. 50 or 60 drops of laudanum, in ſome inſinuating 
and powerful purgative, like caſtor or even eee oil, 
might be of ſervice *. EY Tm The. 


I yon "7 yu Ys 


After having digeſted ad ee the aides which I received 
concerning ſheep, as well as I could, I was favoured by Sir John Sinclair with 
N the following note from another publication, with a defire to inſert it. To 
- render my compliance with this requeſt more extenſively uſefal, I ſhewed the 
7 note to ſeveral ſheep-farmers, converſed with them on the ſubject, and took 
down from one of them ſome-obſervations, which MAI men oy 
note by wanting inverted commas. 


« The diſtemper, called the brazy, which in Scotland is ſo fatal | to the 
« flocks, merits to be particularly attended to. Lambs are moſt ſubject to 
« this diſorder ; it in common makes its firſt appearance with the hoar-froſts 
" at the latter end of the year, and is moſt felt by thoſe kept in cold and 
© expoſed ſituations ; when they are dead, their bladder either is burſt, or is 
N * found quite full of urine, and that of a very ſtrong ſmell. This diſorderg 

« moſt probably, proceeds from the following cauſe: Sheep, when left to 
a nen nnen _—_ —_— eee n 
; : « riſe 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
? 
| 
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The louping-ill aſfects the whole or part of the body, like 
2 nie, or apoplexy, ſtopping the circulation of the blood, 
and 


# 


* riſe t to fond till day-light. At the ſeaſon of the year - abars mentioned, 


« the ſheep, and more eſpecially the lambs, not liking, to feed on the graſs, 

till the ſun has taken off the froſt, remain longer in their layers than in 
„common; during which time, ſo large a quantity of urine is collected 
« in the bladder, that it cauſes a ſuppreſſion, and the ſheep is not able to 
« ſtale, All animals breed more urine in cold froſty weather, than in mild, 
« in conſequence of their perſpiring leſs, and of courſe, if in health, ſtale 
4 more frequently. The following may be found of uſe in the above dif- 
order: Nitre pounded ſmall 60 grains (or a teaſpoon-full), liquid laudanum 
« a0 drops, to be given in a teacup-full of water, and to be put down the 
„ rhroat of the lamb with a ſpoon.— Or two tableſpoon-fulls of caſtor- oil 
« with twenty drops of liquid laudanum.—Or ſixty grains of nitre, with 
« twenty drops of laudanum, in a teacup of cold water, may be found to 
« anſwer; if they do not operate, and produce the deſired effect in an hour, 
«the doſe muſt be repeated. —Or a little Hollands gin may be of ſervice, 
« with twenty drops of laudanum, remembering, after the medicine is given, 
„the ſheep ought to be drove about gently, and ſuffered to ſtop at times 
4 that it may have an opportunity to ſtale ; and by being drove about gen- 
« tly, it will cauſe the medicine to operate the ſooner, as no time is to be 
« loſt; they are not to be made to run, as the weight of water in the blad- 
« der would increaſe the inflammation ; this diſorder might, certainly, in a 
« great meaſure, be prevented by bringing the lambs, at the end of the 
« year, into warm incloſed grounds; and, if the owner of the lambs has not 
« an incloſure, the ſhepherd ought to be amongſt them very early in the 
« morning, with his dogs, to make them n layers, that they may 
« ſtale,” 

This laſt practice has been frequently tried, 3 a ſuſpicion that the dil. 
eaſe might proceed from the cauſe here aſſigned, but did not always prove 


eſſectual. And beſides the ſuppreſſion of urine, there are other kinds of this 


diſeaſe, or perhaps rather concomitant and inveterate ſymptoms of it, One 
of them is an inflammation between the ll, or lower ſkin, and the fleſh, 


which ſoon becomes a mortification and is incurable, Another is hard, con- 


creted, and indigeſted food, obſtinately adhering to the inteſtines, which may 
be obviated by an injection of ſweet oil, if early given. Sometimes, too, 
there is an inflammation in the gut, which has . 
moderate exerciſe. 

, %;; Thus 
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1nd cauſing l or partial ſuſpenion of eden. Ix is 


moſt common in bleak and cold ſeaſons, e | 


* 


} 


"Thus far 85 tha „VF ind „ 


the liberty of remarking, in hopes of making the ſubject more generally un- 
derſtood, that it is not lambs, but hogs or young ſheep from ſix to 18 or even 
21 months old, which are moſt ſubject to this diſtemper; and that, from all 


le facts which I have been able to collect, concerning the manner of their 


being ſeized, the remedies which have been tried, and the appearance of the 
carcaſes, it is doubtful, whether the ſuppreſſion of urine be a cauſe, or an 
effect of the diſeaſe, For though the urine has always a ſtrong rank ſwell, 


and though this may ariſe from its being ſuppreſſed, yet it ſeems leſs probable, 
that the ſuppreſſion ſhould be occafioned, by the hogs lying a few hours 


longer than uſual in a froſty morning, than by ſome prediſpoſition in the habit 


to irritation, either on their eating ſome particular food in ſo great quantities, 


and in ſuch a ſtate, as not to be eaſily diflbived in the ftomach, or on their 


drinking water that is noxious, or any water when they are too warm, or on 


their being expoſed to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, There are ſome 
human conititutions much more prone to inflammatory diſorders than others 
and why may not this-likewiſe be the caſe among ſheep ? The farmer's ac- 


count of the diſeaſe arifing from indigeſted food is ſubſtantially- the ſame 
with that given in the text; and the inflammation in the gut may be ſuppoſed 


to be a natural conſequence of this obſtruction. His cures merit attention, eſ- 
pecially the injection of ſweet oil. With reſpect to the cures propoſed in the 
note, I am happy to find the author concurring in my idea of the caſtor oil 
and laudanum; but cannot approve of io large a doſe of the oil and ſo little 
Jaudanum. A teaſpoon- full, or at leaſt 30 drops of the latter will throw the 
animal into a ſtupor for ſome hours, ſtop the progreſs of the inflammation, 


and afford time for the former to operate. The proper quantity of oil muſt 
be aſcertained by experience; but I ſhould think, as one tableſpoon full is a - 
ſufficient doze for a ſtout man, In apy; nina caſe, it may well aten e 


& young ſheep, _ 
The nite praceedcan fellows « Houſe-lambs, brought he the. Laden 
« kets, with their legs tied, are ſubject to a diſorder like the braxy, their 


* bladders being full of urine, as they will not ſtale with their legs tied; the 
_ 4 butchers, after they have brought them home, give them a little clean, 


« ſweet, oat-ſtraw, which they like to pick amongſt, and with it a pail or 
„ two of clean water; when they find themſelves at, liberty, and have the 
« Araw under them, they moſt probably. fla and are well of courſe; but 


* 


- 
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ance, in ſome caſes, of being hereditary, purſuing the ſame 
flocks when removed to a different paſture; and, in other 
cafes, of being attached to particular grounds, viſiting all 
flocks which are brought upon them. Theſe circumſtances 
lead to a conjeQure, that it might ariſe from ſtrange ſheep 
catching cold, by lying down after fatigue to reſt upon wet 
and unhealthy ground, and communicating to their offspring 


the latent ſeeds of debility or diſeaſe, which then had deep- 


ly infected their blood, But others inſiſt, with no ſmall 
plauſibility, that it is nothing elſe than a numbneſs and ina- 


| bility brought on by the ticks * ſucking their blood, till the _ 


ſheep become faint and powerleſs from the want of it, and 


allege, in confirmation of this opinion, the following un- 


doubted facts; that neither the vermin nor the diſeaſe were 


| known in this county half a century ago; that both made 


their appearance at the ſame period; that ticks are always 
found in the fields, where the louping-ill prevails, and on 
the bodies of eyery ſheep that dies of it, except perhaps in 


« an experienced butcher looks at them, after they have been in his cellar or 
« yard an hour or two, and at night before he goes to bed ; if at any of thoſe 
« times, he finds a lamb to be ill from the above diſorder, which he knows 
„% by its hanging down its head, drooping its ears, grinding of the teeth, 
4 ſetting up the back, &c. he kills it, and finds the bladder ready to burſt 
« with urine; and if it has been ſuffered to remain long ill, the ſweetbread 
« will be found much ſhrunk and waſted from the pain. 158 

In deſperate cafes, the ſhepherd might cut a ofthe betty over 
« the bladder, then open a ſmall orifice in the bladder, with a knife or other 


| + inſtrument to let the water out, and afterwards ſew up the ſkin of the 


„ belly, as in ſpaying animals, and cover it with a pitch plaſter ; the blad- 
4 der will heal of its own accord, Whilſt this operation is performing, the 
% lamb is to be held up by the hind legs, till the water is diſcharged, and 
« laid on the back till the ſkin is ſewed up.“ 

What follows in the note, I have omitted, as it relates to the asl - water. 


« diſeaſe altogether unknown in this county. 


9 be ng account of them below, p. 165. i 
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a very few inſtances, where enough of blood was not left 
for maintaining them. Zink, and white vitriol, have both 
been tried, and ſometimes ſucceeded in removing it, but of- 
tener failed; A warm bath, and bleeding in the belly, have 
likewiſe effected cures, and one or other of theſe is thought 
to be the ſafeſt remedy, when applied before the diſcaſe has 
got too firm a ſeat. Its yielding to bleeding ſeems to over- 
throw the theory of its being the conſequence of wanting a 
' ſufficiency of blood. But upon the ſuppoſition of its being 
occaſioned by ticks, it may be prevented by anointing the 
animals infeſted by them with mercurial ointment, which is 
known to deſtroy every kind of vermin, and by ſprinkling 
copiouſly with lime-water thoſe parts of the paſture where 
they abound, It may even be worth a farmer's expence, 
upon a leaſe of moderate length, to lime fields overrun with 
them, and to rub with ſome mercurial preparation, or tie a 
ſmall leathern bag with a little quickſilver in it around eve- 

ry ſuſpected ſheep in his flick, a few weeks before the di- 

ſtemper commonly becomes moſt prevalent. If all the 
| ſheep, thus treated, eſcape the louping-ill, the preventive is 
obvious and eaſy. Theſe two are the moſt common. and 
the moſt fatal diſeaſes to young ſheep. 

The ſturdy, too, or water in the head, is not unfrequent 
among them, and is firſt diſcovered by their appearing ſtu- 
pid and giddy. Experienced. ſhepherds have a needle, 
which they thruſt up through the noſe to open a vent for 
the water. In other caſes, when the-ſkull is felt to be ſoft : 
they cut a piece of it, take out the ſmall bag * which con- 
tains the water, replace the piece, and plaſter it firmly over 

155 | with 


I have heard it alleged that, ſometimes, there are ſeveral diſtin bags or 
cells full of water; and I have been referred to very reſpectable authority 

for ſatisfaction on this point; but I _ never had an ag of aſcer- 
taining the truth of it. | 
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with pitch and wool. Patients have recovered by both ope- 
rations, but oftener die; and there are inſtances of the diſor- 
der returning the following ſeaſon. Some farmers, deſtitute 
neither of ingenuity nor obſervation, are of opinion, that the 
water originates in the tail, and gradually aſcends along the 
ridge of the back to the head. But its appearing in ſheep, 
whoſe tails were cut off immediately on their being lambed, 
and its return in ſeveral inſtances after Hong ane are 
not in fayour of this theory. 
The rot is properly defined, in Johnſon's Dictionary, to 
be © a diſtemper among ſheep which waſtes their lungs,” 
Yet unlike the conſumptions, to which the human ſpecies is 
ſubjected, it is not infectious, at leaſt much leſs ſo than other 
diſeaſes among ſheep. There can be little doubt of its pro- 
ceeding from the ſame cauſe with the /ichne/s, as it abounds 
chiefly in wet growing ſeaſons, and in farms, where there 
are numerous oozing ſprings of water, or ſoft rich earth 
thrown up by mole-hills and on the ſides of drains, produ- 
_ cing a rapid growth of ſweet and tender graſs; a large quan- 
- tity of which, ſwallowed haſtily by young ſheep, occaſions 
an inflammation, and, eat more flowly and conſtantly by 
old ones, brings on the rot. The preventive here is obvi- 
ous, and is attended to as far as it is practicable: ſalt and 
corn, given in an early ſtage, effect a cure; but the diſeaſe, 
when far advanced, admits of none. 

The braxy, or perhaps rather breekſhaw, is the name given 
in this county to a ſevere flux, which weakens and often car- 
ries off old ſheep, eſpecially ewes, and is ſo much dreaded as 
infectious, that, on its appearance among a flock, every ſheep 
attacked by it is confined in a ſmall incloſure, and carefully 
kept from drinking any thing but lime · water. Fortunate- 
ly it rages chiefly at a ſeaſon when there is plenty of graſs 
yet ſuch is its inveteracy, that, in ſpite of good feeding, and 
aſtringent medicines, it generally proves fatal to a great 


proportion 
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proportion of thoſe whom. it viſits. Might not ground rice 
or ſtarch, with a few drops of laudanum, be tried as an in- 
jection, or the rice boiled to a jelly and a little laudanum be 
poured down the throat? 

| Sheep, too, are much infeſted by vermin of different 
kinds, the moſt troubleſome of which are ticks, little blood- 
ſucking animals, which pierce and tenaciouſly adhere to the 
ſkin, peſtering their victims ſo inceſſantly, that they cannot 
ſettle at their paſture, and ſometimes cauſing their death, 
Ticks are always found, with a very few exceptions, on the 
carcaſes of ſheep, which have died of the louping ill. But 
there are alſo inſtances of lambs being deſtroyed by deln | 
without any ſ dete of chat diſorder. | 


Both ſheep and lambs are often loſt from nt or 
by accidents. Mothers, who are unnatural or want milk, 
puſh away their new-dropped lambs, and others are forcibly 
deprived of them by ſtronger ewes ſtill heavy with young. 
In ſuch caſes, the lambs, if not immediately noticed, ſome- 
times die, and commonly are reduced greatly by hunger be- 
fore they are relieved. A cold night, too, carries off ſome 
of them, eſpecially when newly cut for wethers. Sheep 
are frequently hurt by tumbling into holes, or being caught 
in buſhes; and, if not ſpeedily extricated, are in imminent 
danger of periſhing. Many of them alſo are rendered lame, 
by prickles running into their feet, and, in ſome ſeaſons, 
by an excoriation or ſoreneſs in their feet, which is conta- 
gious, and known by the name of Hot. rot. Every kind of 
lameneſs muſt be a manifeſt diſadvantage to animals, whoſe 
daily ſubſiſtence depends on the range they are able to take, 
and, when it riſes to a great height, muſt emaciate and de- 
ſtroy them. But theſe loſſes are trifling, in compariſon of 
thoſe which are ſuſtained from ſnow. A number of ſheep, 
in a ſtormy night, are ſmothered by huge wreaths of prodi- 

gious 
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gious extent and depth, formed by eddies of the wind. Some 
of them have been dug out alive and well, after being en- 
tombed for many days, but, in general, they are found, ei- 
ther dead, or ſo weak as to require care, time, and the choi- 
ceſt paſture, to bring them again into good plight. When 
the ground is deeply covered with ſnow, there is a neceſſity, 
either of feeding ſheep with hay, or of driving them from 
their hills to turnip-fields, ſometimes at the diſtance of many 
miles. The hay is carried in truſſes on horſeback, and gi- 
ven at the rate of a ſtone each day to every ſcore of ſheep. 
A greater quantity is reckoned too high feeding, and the 
cauſe of diſeaſe and mortality, when they return to their or- 
dinary food. A leſs quantity would not keep them in pro- 
per condition, either to bring up lambs, or to take on fat. 
This dry food, even when given with the utmoſt caution, is 
hartful to ſheep; and the fatal effects of it are more or lefs 
felt, in proportion to the length of time during which it is 
eat . Farmers would gladly have recourſe to turnips, if a 
ſufficient quantity of them could be got. But as there are few 
fields to be purchaſed, and theſe ſometimes at the high price 
of L. 6, and even L. 7 per acre, a ſheep-farmer reckons him. 
ſelf very fortunate, if he can raiſe, on his own poſſeſſion, or 
procure, even at a high price, as many as will put his breed- 
ing ewes in good order for giving milk, and is obliged to reſt - 
contented with hay for his other ſheep during a lying ſnow, 
and ſuch food as the fields afford when it goes off, The ave- 
rage expence of feeding a ſcore of ſheep, on hay, is 58. 3d. per 
week, eſtimating the hay only at gd. per ſtone, whereas it is ge- 
nerally much higher, and on turnips, is 78. 6 d. or 44d. each. 
The continuance of ſnow for 4 or 5 weeks muſt thus coſt 

| | 3 him, 


e Perkaps the noxious effe@ts of dry food might be lefſened, by fprink- 
ling a little ſalt and water on it, or giving the ſheep daily a little ſalt dil. 
ö in water. 
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him, at leaſt, a guinea for every ſeore he poſſeſſes; beſides 
the loſs to which he is expoſed from diſeaſes and deaths after 


its departure. But this is really a ſaving on the whole, as 
he would ſuffer much more by leaving the ſheep, like his 
fore-fathers, to glean a ſcanty ſubſiſtence on ſome dry knolls, 
from which they have ſcraped or the wind has blown the 
ſnow, or by nibbling the tops of long heath, ruſhes, or bent» 


The condition of ſheep has been much improven, of lats, 


by keeping fewer of them on the ſame ground which gives 
them more food, by draining which both meliorates and in- 
_ creaſes their paſture, by ſalving with better materials more 


{kilfully proportioned and applied, and by giving breeding 
ewes and young ſheep a few turnips, or the beſt feeding on 
the farm, during winter. By theſe means they grow to a 
larger ſize; they acquire a better ſhape, for though they may 


not riſe much higher in the fore-quarter, they become round» 


er in the ribs, and broader in the back; they are ſtouter, 
healthier, fatter ; and they carry heavier if not finer fleeces. 


There are 5 or 6 ſmall flocks of the Diſhley breed, kept | 
by gentlemen in rich incloſures, and by one or two farmers 
in the arable diſtrict. They are remarkable for the beauty 


of their ſhapes, their tendency to fatten, their thin pelts , 


and their heavy fleeces, Their bones are ſmall and neat, 


their backs broad and flat, and their bodies round like a bar- 


rel, Wethers, at 2 or 25 years old, weigh, at an average, 
| about 


Though their pelts are much thinner than thoſe of any other large and 
long-wooled ſheep, yet they are n good deal thicker than thoſe of the com- 
mon Cheviot, and black-faced kinds, The pelts of theſe laſt, when in good 
condition, are generally thought to be thinneſt and to make the beſt ley- 

"as | 
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about 20 lib.“ the quarter, and ſold at two gyineas or 
40 8. each for ſeveral years in the neighbourhood, and 
this year (1796) at 50s. in the county, Ewes, at 3, 4, 
or 5 years old, weigh, according to their: age, from 17 to 
20 lib.“ the quarter, and fell from 14 guinea to 2 gui- 
neas a head. Their fleeces weigh from 6 wo 9 lib. Eng. 
liſh; and about 34 of them will, at an average, make a + 
ſtone of wool. The weight of their carcaſes and fleeces ren- 
ders them unfit to travel far for food; but on an eaſy pa- 
ſture, though coarſe, it is aſtoniſhing how fat they will grow 
in a ſhort time, and how little they eat. Rams of this breed, 
reared in the county, were hired, both by gentlemen and 
actual farmers, at the rate of from 8 to 15 guineas for the fea- 
ſon, with a view of improving their former breeds. Ewes 
have been tupped in the neighbourhood at no leſs than 2 
guineas each. Some of them, noted for breeders, have been 
brought from different quarters, at a vaſt expence. There 
is, at preſent, an appearance of their becoming more gene- 
ral in the lower parts of the county, and of further experi- 
ments being tried by eroſſing Cheviot ewes, in hilly pa- 
ſtures, with rams having more or leſs of their blood. 


A few Spaniſh, Herefordſhire, and Southdown ſheep have 
been introduced into different parts of the county, and thrive 
tolerably well. I have not heard of a direct croſs between 
the Spaniſh and the native breed of the county; but the iſ- 
ſue, of a croſs between the Spaniſh and Southdown, has 
heen croſſed again with a Cheviot ram, and the young ſheep. 
produced by this ſecond croſs, when clipped for the firſt 
time, had much heavier fleeces than their dams, or any of 


V Dutch weight, the lib, E 174 ounce Engliſh, 
f The fone = 24 lib. Engliſh, | 
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te real Southdown ewes on the farm. The Herefordſhire, 
from their apparent delicacy, and the lightneſs of their 
fleeces, will not probably become favourites, notwithſtand- 
ing the fineneſs of their wool. The Southdown, on the con- 
trary, whoſe wool is little inferior, and who are lively, ac- 
tive, and hardy, bid fair to anſwer on high grounds, and to 
improve the wool of Cheviot ſheep, without materially leſ- 
ſening or hurting their ſhapes. Vet two actual farmers , 
who gave ſome Herefordſhire and Southdown ewes the ſame 
rams with the other ewes upon their farms, can perceive 
little or no difference between the progeny of the Hereford 
and Southdown ewes, either in ſize of carcaſe, quality of 
wool, or weight of fleece. The wool of both in 1995 fold 
for 2 guineas per ſtone, while the wool of Cheviot ſheep only 
fetched 22 8. or 23s. And the fleeces of both were nearly 
equal; eight of them when ſalved weighing a ſtone, and ten 
of them being requiſite when not ſalved. A ram, from this 
croſs, promiſes well both as to ſhape and wool. A few 
_ ewes at Riddel, partly Southdown; and partly a croſs be- 
tween them and Spaniſh, gave as much wool per fleece in 
1795 as the average of the Cheviot ſheep through the coun- 
ty, and of a much finer quality, having fetched 36 s. per 
ſtone inſtead of 22 5, The lambs of theſe ewes, by a Che- 
viot ram, are handſomer than their dams, and carry wool 
nearly as fine. The following note, obligingly communi- 
cated by Sir John Buchanan Riddel, ſhows the comparative 
weight of the fleeces of different kinds of ſheep and their 
croſſes, which were clipped on his _ in FLING and 8 7 


for 4 $ 8. or ſtone. e WA. 
ao ewes 2 years old per fleece, SE We ©) — 
Southdown ewe hogs, - 2 5 10 


dannen 
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Herefordſhire ewes (very old), „%% © We 

| Hogs got by a Cheviot ram out of the two 
mm, a „ 11 7 


Allowing the wool of the . laſt to be wot how that of the 


others, yet it is ſo much heavier and finer than any wool 
produced by pure Cheviot ſheep as to recommend a fimilar 
croſs to general attention. What, may be the final reſult of 
various mixtures already attempted, or of other mixtures be. 
_ tween rams from ſome of the preſent croſſes, or rams brought 
down from improved ſtocks of Heteford or Southdown 
ſheep, and Cheviot ewes *, time muſt determine, 


There is » ſpecies. of eg at Faldanefide, townrds. the 


north-weſt extremity of the county, different from all that 
| have been mentioned. In their faces, fore-quarters, and ge- 
neral appearance, they ſeem to have ſome remote relation 
to the Diſhley breed; but are larger both in bone and ſize, 
not ſo broad in the back, or round in the ribs, or thin in the 


pelt; reſembling, i in theſe defects, a ſpecies of ſheep formerly 
very common in Berwickſhire and the lower parts of Nor- 


thumberland, but now ſcarcely to be found without ſome 
mixture of the Diſhley blood. In other points, they ſeem 
to partake of the Cheviot ſheep, being active and hardy; 


and their fleeces, both in weight and length of pile, holding 
a middle place between the long and ſhort wooled ſheep, 


weighing, at an average, about 3 lib. each f, and requi- 


ring from 5 to 5% of them to a ſlone. Their wool, though 


W approaches nearer to the Og than to the comb- 


ing 


3 „ Ms Culley on Live Stock, p. 133 
or about 72 0s, Englith, 


„ 
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ing kind, but, owing to its inconyenient length, does not 
bring a price equal to its finenefs, Several of them are 
black, or rather grizzled, and yet, what is rather uncom- 
mon, their wool is not coarſer. than the white fleeces. We- 
thers weigh, on the paſture, about x7 lib. per quarter, and 
may be fed to 24 lib. Warna 1791 
for L. 3, 2 8. Sterling. | | 

The exiſtence of ſuch 3 a not original and didinds 
but an evident mixture of ſhort and long wooled ſheep, may 
give birth to many ſpeculations, concerning the advantages 
which may be ohtained by croſſing the Diſhley and the 
Cheviot ſheep; and the inconveniencies and dangers attend- 
of carcaſe, and greater weight of wool, are to be laid in ba- 
lance, with the deterioration of the wool; not in quality but 
in uſefulneſs and conſequently in real value, with the infe- 
riority of the pelts, and with the danger of ſuch heavy ani- 


mals, both in body and fleece, finding comfortable ſubſiſt- 


ence in cold, expoſed, and ſteep diſtricts, which are not, like 


Faldanxſide, fertile and ſheltered by nature, and highly en- 


riched by marl. Lambs, from Diſhley rams, by following 
Cheviot ewes through mountainous ſheep-walks, and by be- 
ing afterwards conſtrained to take a wide range for food, 
may be ſuppoſed to acquire the activity and hatdineſs of their 
mothers z but whether this really will be the caſe, or whe- - 
ther the exerciſe, by which they attain qualities ſo oppoſite 
to thoſe of their father, may not prevent their growth in the 


fore-quarter, as well as in fize and roundneſs of body, muſt 


be the reſult of many fair and careful experiments. On 


_ this ſubje& Mr Ure remarks e, ( The general laws, reſpect 


10 ing the economy of the animal ſyſtem, ſeem to have & 
60 
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c near reſemblance, in many reſpecta, to the general laws by 
« which the vegetable ſyſtem is directed. In many ſitua- 
&« tions, animals, equally with oats, &e. will infallibly dege- 


4 nerate, unleſs they are kept up by interchanges from ſoils, 


« climates, and breeds, which, in many reſpects, differ wide- 
„ ly from one another. This interchange, or mixture, is 
« particularly neceſſary in thoſe ſituations which are not 
natural to the animal, or ſpecies of grain, with which 


„ they. are ftocked or ſown. By this neceſſity of an 


« intermixture in the propagation of ſubjects belonging 


to the kingdoms of nature, the admirable chain of mu- 


% tual dependence is, in a great meaſure, kept entire. "The 
« time is, perhaps, at no great diftance, when mankind, by 
4 an accumulation of experiments, will become proficients 


in a ſubjeQ, the Or IR of which'1 is, . only in 


« its infancy.” 
This paſſage has given riſe to the following anonymous 
annotation on the margin of one of the printed reports tranſ. 


mitted to me. © Theſe obſervations, on mixing the breeds 


« of ſheep, ſeem to be founded more on theory than prac- 
« tice, Some old experienced graziers think, that many a 


We good native breed of ſheep has been ſpoiled for a particu- 


lar ſoil and climate, by croſſing with other ſorts.” Soil and 


climate will produce a breed, which may be kept from 


« degenerating, by a proper ſelection of male and female to 


4 fave rams from; and ſuch a breed will, on the whole, be 


generally found more profitable, than any croſſed or mon- 
4 grel breed, which nature F 
« ſoil and climate.“ 

Without preſuming to obtrude an opinion on a queſtion 
ſo curious and important, I may be allowed to ſtate the fol- 
lowing general facts relative to it, which come within my 
own obſervation. 1ſt, There are ſeveral farms in this coun- 
ty, where ſubſtantial and permanent improvements have 

been 
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been introduced into the breed of ſheep,” without any other 
precaution to preſerve them from degenerating, than a pro- 
per ſelection of ewes for breeders, and of likely rams, ei- 
ther reared on the farms, or borrowed from neighbours. 
2d, There are other farms, where the true Cheviot breed 
will degenerate « either in wool, ſhape, or weight, or in all 
theſe reſpects, unleſs conſtant care is taken, every year; or 
at leaſt every ſecond year, to procure proper rams from 
flocks leſs apt to degenerate. 3d, In many farms, an entire 
change has been effected from the black-faced to the whites 
faced ſheep, by ufing Cheviot rams for a ſucceſſion of years. | 
The diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of the one gave place to 
thoſe of the other, in a flow and gradual manner; and in 
the courſe of four or five generations, or eight or nine years, 
all traces of the black face and legs, ſhort ſhapes, and coarſe _ 
wool, wholly diſappeared. And it is the general belief, 
that a ſimilar change may be aan about in the ſame Lo 
riod, in any farm whatever. e | 
| Theſe facts ſhew, that very much may be done by judi- 
cious croſſes, and that a good deal alſo, depends on ſoil and 
climate. Whether any alterations in theſe, produced by 
drains and plantations, will prove more favourable to one 
breed than to others, or prevent or leſſen the tendency of 
particular breeds to degenerate in certain ſituations, remains 
yet to be aſcertained. If any defect in the ſoil or climate 
makes a race of ſheep to decline, it 'ſeems reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that they ſhould thrive when that defect is removed. 
The benefit reſulting from drains * may be felt in a very 
few years; but a long time muſt elapſe before trees newly 
planted c can grow up to give 8 0 till that time ſhall 
arrive 


All the farms, lacs the moſt valuable Chixiot 3 kn 
been very completely drained, and bave a bottom of red granite, Very few 
farms, on any other bottow, have hitherto been as well drained. | 
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arrive, the queſtion, reſpeQing the influence of climate on 
particular kinds of e cannot receive a GOES ſo- 
lution, | 


th confilerabla quonticy of va and cheeſe is made of 
ewe-milk. Little attention is, in general, paid to the ma- 
nuſacture of butter, as it is ſeldom eat, and chiefly intend. 
gd to be mixed with tar for falve. All the farmers and 
their ſhepherds have cows, the cream of whoſe milk plen- 

tifully ſupplies their families with butter. During the ſhort 
ſeaſon of milking ewes, a ſmall quantity of butter may 


ſometimes be made from a part of their milk, mixed with 


that of cows, and kept for different purpoſes of cookery. 


But, were it not for the difficulty and expence of procuring 


a ſufficient quantity of this article for ſalving their numerous 
flocks, farmers would employ every drop of their ewe-milk 
in making cheeſe, which is a conſiderable article of ſale, 
and much eſteemed, by ſome for its peculiar reliſh, and 
by others as an excellent ſtomachic. From 5 8. 6d, or 
Gs. it has lately ariſen to 7s. and ſeveral parcels to 8s. 
and even to 8s. 6d. per ſtone ®, owing, chiefly, to the 


practice of milking ewes being diſuſed in many places 


from a perſuaſion that it is burtful, though partly, al- 
ſo, to the increaſing demand for this commodity. Con- 
cerning the expediency of milking ewes, opinions have 


fluctuated, and ſeem not yet to be quite eſtabliſhed. In 
_ expoſed fituations, where ewes cannot bring forth their 


lambs early, it is generally thought adviſable to prolong the 
period of ſuckling them, till the ſeafon of milking is far 


advanced, and only to draw the teats a few days to eaſe the 


ewes. The lambs become thus fatter for the market, or 
ſtouter to ſupply vacancies in the flock, and the mothers are 
| | " 


„of 16 lib. trone, euch lib. being near 24 on. Engliſh, hence the ſtone 


„is about 24 lib, Engliſh. In 2796, ſome parcels were fold for 95. 
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in better order, either for being ſold to a grazier, of for 
ſtanding the ſeverities of winter. In more ſheltered and rich- 

er farms, where lambs may be allowed to come earlier, and 
are ſooner weaned, it may nevertheleſs be more profitable 
to abſtain from milking their mothers, that both may fatten 
more ſperdily and bring a higher price. Much certainly | 
| depends on local fituation, and accidental circumſtances, 

And farmers muſt be left to judge for themſelves, either ab- 

cording to their own experience, or the more ſneceſsful prac- 
_ tice of others. It is pretty generally admitted, that ewes 
may be as much weakened by their lambs ſucking a long 
while, as by being milked; and that there is a certain period 
when lambs ſhould be weaned, without any diſad vantage to 
themſelves, and greatly to the relief of their mothers ; but 
that this period may be ſhorter or longer, in different farms, 
and ſhould be regulated by the ſtate of the ewes, the lambs, 
and the paſture. It is alſo allowed, that ewes are rather 
eaſed, than hurt, by being milked for a ſhort while after the 


lambs are weaned, but that the length of time ſhould be 


determined by their condition, their age, the nature of the 
paſture, and the degree of convenience with which they can 
de gathered into the folds, Young ewes, generally, are on- 
ly milked for a few days; and are loin if EIN | 
ſo long as thoſe who are older. 

| In thoſe places, where this practice is ſtill „ 
ſeven or eight weeks are the common period of its dura- 
tion, A pint of milk, at an average, is given by a ſcore 
of ewes, and about 36 pints will make a cheeſe weighing 
2 ſtone, But ſome cow-milk is generally mixed with it, 
the proportion varying according to the number of ewes 
and cows on different farms; ſo that Tome cheeſes are made 

almoſt 


Some bat lefs than 2 Eogliſh quarts wine meaſure, | 
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almoſt wholly of ewe-milk, and others have as large a a 
ſhare of cow-milk as 22 to 40 pints. The latter not being 
nearly ſo rich as the former, when a third, or even a fourth, 
Part of it enters into the compoſition, 40 or 42 pints will 
be requiſite for the ſtone of cheeſe. Hence it may be calcula- 
ted, that, from a flock conſiſting of 50 ſcore of ewes, whereof 
about 36 ſcore are milked every evening and morning at 
the rate of 36 pints each time, with the addition of a fourth 
part of cow-milk, a cheeſe ſhould be made every day, 
weighing ſomewhat more than two ſtone, and that, where 
a larger number either of ewes or cows, are kept, cheeſes 
may frequently exceed 3 ſtone, or two cheeſes may be 
made daily of a leſs fize. Hence too, the cheeſes made on 
a moderate · ſized farm, whoſe flock of ewes amounts nearly 
to the number ſpecified, may be reckoned at 120 ſtone in 
eight weeks, which, at 8s, per ſtone, is L. 48 Sterling. It 
is not unuſual for farmers to let the milking of their ewes, 
formerly for a penny each per week, or 8d. for the ſeaſon 
of eight weeks, and now for 14 d. per week, or 15, for 
the ſeaſon, At this higheſt rate, the milking of 36 ſcore 
of ewes is preciſely as many pounds. And the farmer 
juſt loſes L. 12 Sterling for the ſake of being freed from 
the trouble of hiring, maintaining, and managing - ewe- 
milkers, furniſhing and keeping in order a number of u- 
tenſils, and een the whole Proceſs of aint the 
cheeſe. 
This operation merits a | defeription 5 The milk is gently 
heated, and coagulated with a rennet. The curds are broken, 
by flirring them with the hand or a ſtick, and then com- 
preſſed by a coarſe cloth, which bears them down, but af- 
_ Fords an naly, pallage for the whey to riſe and float on the 


top, 


* This account is ; chief abridged from Mr vows with a * neceſlary 9 5 
rations and additions, 
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top, whence it is kimmed off by a large flat diſh made for 
the purpoſe. When no more can be obtained in this man- 
ner, the curds are put into a canvaſs bag very coarſe and 


| ſtout, and placed on a ftrong barrow, with three or four 
ſpokes about two inches broad and about three inches from 


| each other. The barrow is ſet over a tub to receive any 


| whey that may come from the curds. Acroſs them is laid 
a heavy and long deal or plank, on each end of which a 
woman fits, alternately preſſing it down, and being herſelf 
lifted up with it. The jolt and violence of this motion 
ſqueezes. out all the remaining whey, which. is generally 
white and thick. The curds are then tumbled out of the 
bag into a dry tub, broken into very ſmall particles, and 
ſalted. They are ſometimes ſubjected, a ſecond time, to be 
ſqueezed as already deſcribed, to force away any drops of 
whey, which might have adhered to the lumpy curds, but 
which muſt eaſily filter through them after being carefully 
broken. In this caſe, they are again ſeparated, and wrought 
by the hand, and get a little more ſalt if it is thought neceſſary. 
After all theſe operations, they are thruſt into the cheeſe 
vat, and put under the preſs for 24 hours, during which 
time they acquire the form of a cheeſe, and it is changed 
as often, and receives more or leſs preſſure, as is thought 
neceſſary. The preſſes are commonly moved by à ſcrew, 
and are made, ſometimes of wood, and ſometimes of ſtone. 
They are alſo conſtructed on the principles of the lever, ad- 
mitting weights to be applied at the extremity or at any 
intermediate diſtance, and the cheeſe-vat to he placed nearer 
or farther from the weight, according to the degree of preſ · 
| ſure required. After coming from the preſs, the cheeſes 
are laid on a floor, where there is a free circulation of 
air to dry and harden them ſlowly, and they are regularly 
turned, at firſt once if not twice every day, afterwards 


Z once 
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once every ſecond or third day, and latterly perhaps every 
week or ten days, till the end of September or beginnitiy 
of October, when they are weighed bad delivered to the 
purchaſer. 
© The whey, firſt taken off, is given warm for cont 
tive complaints, and violent coughs; or, mixed with milk 
and oatmeal, is heated in a kettle, but not allowed to boil, 
and ſtirred till it acquires a top like a poſſet, which is ſkim- 
med off and eaten by ſervants, and the thin beneath it is 
carried out to ſwine, What is forced out by the ſubſequent 
operations, when thin, is poured into tlie kettle, but, when 
thick and rich, is kept over night, and throws up a kind 
of butter, very uſeful for combing 1 or n with 
tar for falve. 


SECT. HI.—Zorſes . 


Tuxxx are many different kinds of horſes in this county, 
though none are peculiar to it. For draught, a breed, with 
a conſiderable mixture of Hood, for which Northumberland 
is juſtly famous, was much eſteemed ſome years ago. Their 
mettle and ſpeed are. admirably adapted for poſt-chaiſes, 
but they want ſtrength to bring heavy carriages from a 
diſtance through a hilly country, The Lanarkſhire horſes, 
able for any weight, cannot ſtand long journies, But their 
ſtallions produce excellent foals from Northumberland 
mares, uniting the ſtrength of the father with the ſpirit of 
the dam. The iſſue of this croſs are faſt riſing into eſteem. 
There are alſo ſeveral Iriſh horſes both ſtrong and active, 
but they are moſtly geldings or mares. An handſome 
Rallion from that kingdom, wo the progeny of a croſs 


between 
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138 the Lanark thing and Northumberland breeds, would - 
probably produce the very beſt kind of dranght horſes for 
this unequal and inland diſtri, where compaQneſs, bone, 
and mettle, are equally requiſite. Ponies, from the north 
of Scotland, are very common in moſt families for children, 
and make uſeful drudges. A croſs between them and blood 
horſes often poſſeſſes the hardineſs of the one and ſpeed 
of the other. Some of them, too, are very handſome, and 
well fitted to carry ladies, or gentlemen. of a middling ſize. 
They are indefatigable travellers, and by no means nice 
with reſpe& to food. A. ſpecies of leſſer draught horſes, 
ſtout, compact, and active, is much uſed by ſmall tenants, 
cadgers, &c. and very proper for going long journies, with 
moderate loads. Some of them come from Fife, .others 
from Galloway, and are here croſſed with other breeds. 
| Moſt of the gentlemen, and ſome farmers, keep horſes of 
full blood for their own riding or for hunting, but none for 
the turf. It is a queſtion not eaſily ſolved, whether a greater 
number of horſes is bred or brought into the county. For- 
merly the importation from other counties was more con- 
| fiderable than it has been of late; and, if the paſſion for 
railing foals continues to increaſe, the . in a few years 
may ſupply itſelf with horſes. 
I beir number, in the diſtricts of Jedburgh, Hawick and 
Melroſe, in the year 1789, under the operation of the old 
la reſpecting ſtatute-labour, was 2994. The number, at 
that-time in the Kelſo diſtrict, cannot be aſcertained from 
any authentic documents; but the twelve pariſhes, of which 
it conſiſts, being moſtly ſituated in the populous and arable 
part of the county, could not contain fewer than 1350 hor- 
ſes, or from 110 to 112 at an average for each pariſh, ma- 
king the total number in the county then 4344. 


* 
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- The ſurveyor has kindly furniſhed the following note 
and remarks, moſt diſtinctly een their exact num- 
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ber in 1795: 


LIST of Wees in the and of RoxguxR GH. 


„ Carriage 

PARISHES, & Saddle 

| 5 Horſes 

1. Aſhkirk, part of, — ST: 
2. ern, - - ” 26 
3. Bowden, - - - 11 
. To, 
Eo, On 32 
6. Caſtletown, 3 26 
ß - - 4 _ - 19 
. Ednam, - — — 15 
l,, Tx 
10. Hawick, 28 He 540 
os So Hobkirk, - ? * 18 
12. Hownam, — 14 
13. Galaſhiels, part of, - 4 
14. Country part of Jedburgh, 39 
15. Kirktown, =» - 10 
16 Kelſo, „ 
17. Lillieſleaf, 20 
18. Leſſudden, or St Boſwells, 8 
19. Linton. | 10 
20. Morebattle, - 1 

21. Makerſtown, nͤ 24-4 
/ -' - e-:1 0 
23. Maxton, «- = - | 6 
24. Melroſe, ” OS 27 
25. Oxnam, - 1417 
26. Roberton, part . ” - 11 
18 Rox burgh, - 7 | 14 
2 Sprouſton, 7g 5 13 
29. Smailholm, - - - 11 
Carried forward, 501 


Work | \ 
ditto. di 


or ROXBURGHSHINE, | uh 


„ Carriage ſ_., 
PARISHES. © I &Saddlej” 

| Horſes. 

Brought forward, | 501 


30. Stitchill, - 355 14 
31. Senth dens, 1; 
32. Selkirk, part of, 3 
33. Wilton, 433 19 
34. . 5 9 


Total county, 8589 
Burgh of Jedburghh, 27 


Total county and burgh, | 586 


REMAR K 8. | 
* The preceding Lift being furniſhed by the Surveys * of 7 


« T, axes, it becomes neceſſary to obſerve, 


« That though the number of horſes may be i preis- 
iy accurate, yet it muſt not be ſuppoſed that there are 586 
« employed ſolely as carriage and ſaddle horſes, as by far the 
« preateft part of that number is made up of horſes belong- 
t ing to tenants occupying farms at L. 10, or upwards of 
7-4 yearly rent, which fubjefts them to the riding-horſe tax, 
«* though they only ride one of their work-horfes.—In the 
* number of young horſes are included all work-hoyſes Be- 

« low 13 hands high, and perhaps ſome of the young horſes 
 *. may have harrowed a little in ſeed- time. De number of 
„% work-borſes employed in carrying on, and managing the 
OM Oey in each part, i is very enact; but in each pa- 
| | | 66 rifh | 
* When Gem this amber, are dedncied the , 


appear, e a ſmall — 
$739. 
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„ ri/h are alſo included the borſes art ates to carters op 
: #6 Abart, W | 


Tax number of ſwine cannot be . with any de · 
gree of exactneſs, as it varies very conſiderably at different 
ſeaſons. Some time ago, about 600 * were killed at Kelſo 
every year; and perhaps twice as many in the reſt of the 
county 5 but of late they have rather decreaſed, They are 
kept chiefly by millers, brewers, and farmers, and fed 
on duſt, grains, whey, and the refuſe of potatoes, and corn, 
Servants, alſo, who have houſes of their own, villagers, 
cottagers, and tradeſmen, frequently have one, to glean of- 

fals from the roads, ſtreets, and gardens, to lick the diſhes, 
to conſume ſuch potatoes as are too ſmall for the table, and, 
at laſt, to be fattened by corn, or meal ſoaked in warm wa- 
ter. But they are found to do ſo. much damage to graſs. 
fields and thorn- -hedges, and to be ſo expenſive in times of 
ſcarcity, that they are now much given up. They are ge- 
n:rally of a middle ſize, become fat at every age from fix 
to fqurteen months, and weigh from 8 to 20 ſtone + Few 
are under or exceed this ſize and weight; but ſeveral, for- 

merly were, and ſome ſtill are, much larger. Neither pork 

nor bacon is much uſed by the common people, though they 
axe not reſtrained by any ſuperſtitious averſion. Hence, pro- 

bably, more ſwine are fattened than conſumed in the coun- 
ty · The oyerplus finds ready purchaſers in the merchants 
of Berwiek, who cure pork for the London market. 


SEct. V. Rabbits. 


Turxx are no rabbit warrens in the county ; and, though 7 
they burrow in ſeveral places, their Aden bern are not ſo great 
as 


„ 5 Lee, Vol. X. p. 599. Fach tone equal 174 lib. Engliſh, 
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45 to make them objects of attention, either to the propris- 


tors in the view of profit, or to the farmers as à nuiſance, = 


A few of them are ſoinetimes taken and kept tame by way 
of amuſement; but they fetch too n a en to be kant 


: ed by yon 1 
Sect. VI. - 


Taoven very few farmers rear poultry of any kind fot 
fale, yet there are many of them in the county, eſpecial 
Iy hens, which in molt leaſes make a part of the rent, un- 
der the name of #azn, and are generally kept for conve- 
niency or profit. A. chicken in ſummer, and a fat hen 
in winter, is always a good diſh at command for an un- 
expected viſitor. Thoſe, which are not needed in this way, 
are ſold in the neighbouring markets, chickens from 4 d. to 
6d. and hens from 9d. to 1s. Their eggs, alſo, are both 
exceedingly uſeful for domeſtic purpoſes, and form a con- 


fiderable article of gain. A hen, who Jays every day, on- 


ly three months in the year, and whoſe eggs ſell only at 
4 d. per doz. yields 2 8. 6d. yearly, And when people, in 
Hawick alone , carry eggs, to the value of L. 50 at an ave- 
rage every week through the year, to Berwick, carriers 
in the whole county may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to draw 
at leaſt four times that ſum, after every allowance for eggs 
collected and brought from neighbouring counties. That 
farmers, notwithſtanding theſe profitable conſiderations, 
ſhould not be fond of hens, may eaſily be accounted for, 
from the ſad havock which they make in land newly ſown, 
and among corn, both while ripening, and after being ſtack- 
ed. But they are naturally great favourites with houſe. 
Wives on account of their * eggs, and feathers, and 


likewiſe 
Stat. Acct, Vol, VIII p. 675. 


% 4 
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likewiſe with ſuch vitlagors, and r FO bare no N 
* be injured by them. 


„ are not ks ſo numerous, though they bes an 
immenſe quantity of eggs, are eaſily reared, and are reckon. 
od agreeable food; but they cannot be uſed in ſuch various 
ways as dunghill-fowls, and _—_— 1 17 have a prejudice 
o_ their eggs. ' 


Geeſe and 90 are reared by gentlemen for their ta- 
bles, and by ſome farmers for ſale; but not in ſuch conſi- 
derable nuinbers, as to exceed greatly what are conſumed 
in the county. Their average prices are, a gooſe, about 

25. 6 d. a turkey, 3 8. 6 d. a duckling, 7 d. or 8 d. and a 
| duck, from 10 d. to 18, 24. 


Sor. VII.— Pigeon. 


| Tux are many pigeon-houſes, but very few pigeons 
can be purchaſed, The prices are from 1 8. 6d. to 28. 6d, 
the dozen. ” | 


Sror. VIII. — Bess. 


Ir is impoſſible to aſcertain, with the leaſt pretenſion to 
accuracy, either the number of breeding hives” intended to 
be preſerved through winter, or their actual produce in the 

following ſummer. Many are deſtroyed by inclement wea- 
ther; ſome periſh through neglect; few or none can thrive 
in a bleak and cold ſeaſon, Every thing depends on their 
getting favourable opportunities of collecting their winter's 

. ſtore, 
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fore. - Yet the y have been the ſource of 3 ſub- 
ſiſtence to ſeveral, and of wealth to one or two individuals, 
who, by obſervation and experience, have acquired un- 
common-{kill in their management. The -price of honey, 
at an average, may be ſtated at 68, the Scotch pint, and of 
honey-comb at 18. r lib. More 1 is N made than 
uſed 1 in the county, T7 RH 
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CHA P. XIV. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Szor. 3 3 "JE WADE and Hours of: 
Labour. | 


# 


"HE nature and prices of ſeveral different kinds of 
labour have already been incidentally ſtated, under 

thoſe articles, in the preceding chapters, to which they re- 
ſpectively belong; and, for the conveniency and fatisfac- 
tion of the reader, the ſubſtance of theſe ſcattered particu- 
lars ſhall be here collected together, and ſuch information 
added, concerning other particulars, as I have been able ta, 


Much leſs work is done by the piece than might be ex- 
pected from the advanced ſtate of agriculture. It was only 
8 b 


\ 
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 (iradured: A ad 2 nm 
bans | 0 $2147] ect 6 


On ground thas is cafily wrought, 1 are a e ag 


feet bro d by three feet deep, at 8 d. or 10 d., and three 
e n N c gs bern e. Wee and 


wide ar top, thres ber or tw6 dad > half foot ur begun, any 
three and a half feet deep, coſt from 8d: to 16. When 


twenty-ſix or thirty inches wide at top and the ſame in 
depth, they are from 4 d. to'9d. Thoſe, two feet wide, 


and only one foot eight inches deep, are ſometimes as low 
as 2 d., and generally about a4 d. or 3 d. Open drains on 
ſheep-walks, about fixteen or twenty inches broad and 
twelve or fourteen deep, coſt about 1 d. and often not 


ſo much. But, on hard and eee 


are about one-third more: And they all refer to the rood 


of fix Engliſh yards, the only meaſure by which ſuch works 


are done here. The proprietors or 'tenants always fill 


uP a cover ney wes "0 own dene nn Oy” 


. 


eee ect. 


About 28. 2d. or 2s, 3 d. is thought to be the average. 
Very little corn has eee. piece. From 5 8. 6 d. 
to 68. 6 d. has been given for reaping an acre, binding the 
ſheaves, and ſetting them up in ſhocks; There is an in- 
ſtance or two of its having been cut with u ſeythe at 28, 
6d. per acre, and the expence of gathering, tying it, &. 
bs computed at 28. 6d. or 38. more. It was commonly 
© thraſhed, in the lower parts of the county where there is 
a good deal of wheat, for the twenty-fifth part of the pro- 
duce, and, in the higher parts where there is little wheat, 
77 1 the twenty-firſt part. Thraſhers frequently get 4 d. or 

| 5d, 
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5 d. ber boll and their meat „and from 84. debn wie 
out meat, according to the price of e the quality 
"* the _ and local fituation, 1 
a e, is no ae Py Pay carriage oa ee, 7 
Pug meaſurement, or weight. Much alſo depends on their 
nature, and the diſtance they are carried. Timber is char- 
ged at the rate nearly of 1 d. the eubic · ſoot for every ſeven 
miles. A cart - load of coah lime, and marl generally. coſts 
about 4 d. per mile, when drawn by two horſes, and about 
3 d. when drawn by one; but a ſpeciß bargais being for 
the moſt part made for a certain number of cart · loads, at a 
ſtipulated price, which often includes the prime coſt, the 
rate of carriage per mile may of courſe vary. Merchant- 
goods are carried at the rate of 1 d. per ſtone Engliſh for 
every nine miles; but more is demanded for. brittle wares, 
and parcels that are eafily damaged. Wool being a bulky 
commodity, about fix packs are laid upon a two-horſe cart, 
and prone 6 d. 9 1 mile is ee 7 5 hor, carrying 
een 
It was eee oa en for femiths 1 to oak the. iron 
of others wholly by the piece, receiving a ſtated allowance 
.yearly.in corn, meal, and fuel, according to the number of 
. horſes, carts and ploughs, belonging to the different farmers 
who employed them, and money for all extra jobs. But 
of late it is becoming more common for their. employers, 
ſtill furniſhing iron; to pay them 14 d. or 2 d. for making 
and 1 d. or 14 d. for removing a horſe-ſhoe, from 2 d. to 
3 d. per lib. for making the iron - work of a plough, from 
4 d. to 8 d. for repairing and 2 d. for ſharpening a coul- 


ter and ſock, from 5s. to 108. for putting an iron · ring a- 


round the wheels of a cart according to its weight, and 
a d. or e TE? far wy nne 
_ 8 


| _ 
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0 dna ſtones are laid down, stens build Sa bot 
without cement; four, and a half feet high, for x s. 6 d. and 
lately for 1 8. 10 d. the rood of fix yards; and, when c 
ment is furniſhed and prepared, they get from 30 6. to 366. 


for the rood of 36 by 1 yards, according to the height of 


the wall or houſe. , For the ſame rood, laters receive from 


16 8. to 20 8. when lates are b e to "the 9570 5 No 
| aher kind of work is done by the piece. 6 5 


The wages of maſons are from 1 6. 8 d. to 20.3 of 
rights e, from 1 8. 4 d. to 1 8. 8 d.; with a deduction, 


formerly of 4 d. or 5 d. and lately of 6 d. or 74; chil, 


they get meat. Labourers, from the 12th November to 
the 12th February, receive 8 d. or 9 d. and their mainte- 


nance, and from 18. to 1 8. 2 d. without it. Through e 


reſt of the year, they get 10 d. and ſome of them 15. and 


their meat, and 18. 2 d. or 18. 4 d. without it. In hay. 


ap corn harveſt, their wages are ſtill higher. | 
Men - ſervants, when maintained in the houſe, 2100 


from L. 8 to L. 10 yearly of wages. About L. 9 or 
9 guineas is thought to be the average. Women receive 


about L. 4. Their maintenance is eſtimated at 6 d. per 
day in theſe dear times. When farm-ſervants have fami- 
lies and houſes of their own, their various emoluments a» 


mount to L. 18 or L. 20. The following is me mot f. 


| ple ere ere of their ee income: 


7 * r #3 Fo 4 7 * * N. £4 wy co? * 
* 7 9 A 5 2 . 5 1 2 


1 


5 ne 4 : 8 
4 8 4 # £ 4 * * * a 
| | 2 „ 
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A 07 maintained | fummer and winter, e © 


Carried md... fr 12 10 0 | 


* Wright i in \ Scotland i is the Pn name of all thoſe who work in e 
The particular branch, which they purſue, is often prefixed to this name, as 
mill-oright, ſhip-wright, aubeel. auright, houſe-wright, cart-wright, plough- 
wright, &c, Even conchmakers are ſometimes called coach-wrights.. No. 
| ER WT OO ſignifies 3 joiner, 
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„ n 10 
Weekly allowance for meat, 1 3 2 
Houſe- rent, 1 2 n 


$57 
* 


— . : F ; 
1 wo carts . coals, Wy 3 7 7 a „ 17 „ 
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Though be e pee of eee 
yet the profit of the cow will bring more into that of the 
ſervant. Nothing is reckoned on his meat during harveſt, 


Which the maſter furniſhes, nor on a crop of potatoes or 


lint on a ſpot manured with his dung, (though from theſe 
his family derives confiderable advantage), becauſe he ge- 
nerally provides a reaper either for theſe privileges or for 
nis houſe, Many married ſervants receive meal, and other 
perquiſites, but their weekly allowance is ROE md 
their wages are proportionally leis. 
The wages of ſhepherds are ſtill higher, bs pave 
ae ee ſheep along with thoſe of their 
maſter. This practice is more profitable to them, and in- 
'  tereſts them more in the ſafety and welfare of the flock. 
Their earnings, thus arifing from a complication of ſour- 
des, cannot be eaſily calculated, but were generally ſuppo- 
| ſed ſome years ago to 0 6, ane Gb year (1796) 
be below L. 0. 

There is a general e chew the whole pints; 
of labourers being ſcarce. Thraſhers, eſpecially, cannot be 
found, though fewer of them are now needed ſince the in- 
troduction of machines. When a ſervant ſaves a few pounds, 
be is armbitious of poſſeſſing a horſe and à ſmall tenement, 
that he may turn cadger, and will undertake no work ex- 
| cept where his horſe is employed. Hence labourers are not 
numerous, and conſiſt chiefly of thoſe, who have failed in 


41 * 
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health; which accounts, in part, for their unwillingnels to 
There are, however, a few clever fellows, who handle 


pick and a ſhovel with great dexterity; and firangers, ſomes - 


times, ſojourn for a while, and perform piece-work. Bet- 
ter accommodation in point of houſes and fuel may induce ' 
good labourers to ſettle here. NE e 
ting plenty of employment. | 2 

The hours of labour are, from es . in „ 
ing till fix in the evening, while there is day- light, and, in 8 
winter, from the dawn of morning till the twilight, with _ 

an allowance of an hour to reſt at breakfaſt, and another at 
he Servants riſe earlier and work later when occaſion 


requires, but, in menen 8 
the year, above 10 or 11 hours a-day, 


he houſes, both ef eee eee 55 


already deſcribed. They live chiefly on bread, oatmeal; 


potatoes, milk, . cheeſe, eggs, herrings and ſalt d ment. . 


Their bread is made of barley and Peas ground into meal, 


kneaded into bannocks, and toaſted on a thin plate of iron, . 


ſuſpended. over a moderate fire. They alſo uſe oat- ae e 


made much in the ſame manner, but thinner. Wheatenn 


preſented on great occaſions; ſuch as- baptiſms and mar- 
ages. Houſe · ſervants fare better. Their breakfaſt is a 
meſs of oatmeal-porridge (or haſty pudding) and milk. Their 
dinner is, broth and boiled meat warm, twice every week, 
and, the other days in the week, either broth heated again 
or milk, with cold meat, eggs, cheeſe, or butter, and 'as + 
much bread of mixed barley and peas-meal as they chooſe. 
Their ſupper is, either the ſame as their breakfaſt, or, dftem+ 
during winter, boiled potatoes maſhed with a little but - 
ter and milk. ö enn een 5 


' 
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the ſeaſon, and their work. In winter, they breakfaſt be- 
fore day, that they may be ready to begin their work as 


ſoon as there is light, and do not dine till the twilight; but 


they get a luncheon, and their horſes a little corn, about 
mid-day. During the reſt of the year, they work four 
and a half or ſive hours before breakfaſt, reſt or do any 
job in the middle of the day, dine about one o'clock, and 
work again four and a 1 or ſive VE the evening. 


82 CT. 5 IProvfons | 


| Borcnzz meat of every Kind may be 1 week- 

In, at a moderate rate, in the markets of Kelſo, Jedburgh, 
and Hawick. The firſt holds a juſt pre-eminence over all 
the markets in the ſouth of Scotland, and north of Eng- 
land alſo, Morpeth alone excepted. It is famed for beef 


and veal; and for pork it is unrivalled. The mutton and 


veal of  Jedburgh are fully equal in excellence, but not in 
quantity, and its beef is not much inferior. Hawick, too, 
is well ſupplied with good beef and mutton, but here, and 
through the reſt of the county, there is little veal or pork: 
Lamb every where abounds, in its ſeaſon, of an admirable 
quality. There are regular butcher-markets,” ao, in Mel- 
' roſe, Yetholm, and Newcaſtletoun in Liddeſdale ; and ſe- 
veral families on the confines of the. county get meat from 
the neighbouring markets of Lauder, Selkirk, and Lang- 
holm ; but Kelſo and Jedburgh ſend more to "Berwickſhire, 
Northumberland, and even to Mid-Lothian, than is brought 
into the county. A great number of ſalmon and of ſalt- . 
water fiſh is ſold, in the proper ſeaſon, in different markets, 
_ eſpecially at Kelſo, Their prices vary, but are ſeldom 
Ain. There are breweries at, Kello, Ednam, Jed- 


ne St 
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burgh, Hawick, and Melroſe, which ſupply the county and 
. neighbourhood, with excellent ſmall and ſtrong beer. Scotch 
porter is made at Kelſo and Ednam, a ſtout, cheap, and. 
wholeſome beverage, though very unlike what comes from 
London. There are bakers in all theſe places, and . 
wiſe in many villages. And, beſides. what they make, 4 
good deal of bread. comes weekly from other counties. 

Before the late high prices, the average rate of butcher-. 


meat * poultry through the year, 1 .. e as fol- 
lows: | 1 


„Beef, En" a0 44 6 1 ai dane ty 6 d. 
Mutton, - 3 d. or 35d, Geeſe, as.6 d. 
Pork, 3 4, or 4 d. Dicks, - IK 6&8; 
Veal, 34d. or 4 d. Hens, - > oC. 
Lamb, - * d. or Big d. Chickens, | = | 9%, 5. 43%. 


* „ | from 15. 64. t o 25.0 4. 


| The avenge prices v weres 0 butter web freſh, 9 a Pray” 
when ſalted, 10 d. per lib t, of ewe · cheeſe, 7. or 75, 6d. 

and of cow, 4s. 6d. or 5 8. per ſtone +. All theſe arti- 
tles are higher at preſent; and milla is ſold, 3 in all the vil“ 
lages, at the low rate of 1 d. the Scotch pint as it comes 
from the cow, and for the half of that price when the 


ceream is taken from it. Few pot-herbs are ſold, as moſt. 


families have gardens; Potatoes, ſome. time ago, were at 
an average about 9 d. or 10 d. the firlot, except at ſeed- 
time when 2 roſe to Is 4d. or 16. 64d. Ae ; 


OS RE” he.” 


county, 4 as it comes eee the winnowing machine. | Much, 


„ by the Dutch pound, which is ſeventeen and 
half Engliſh ounces. 


+ The pound of butter and cheeſe is opal to s Engl once; and he : 
Horne is equal to . 
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ſome brought — eee, 50 8. 
nufactured here, and carried, in meal ot pot - harley, to the 


fore, of calculating the quantity actually conſumed in the 
county, except by allowing 4 ſtone pern week to every 
foul in the population, and ſuppoſing the adults to make up 


the deficiencies of infant. On this principle, the popula- 


tion being 32,103,—the weekly conſumpt will be 16,0514 

ſtone, and the annual $34,678 ſtone, including grain of eve- 
ry kind. By « a moderate computation, every working 
horſe will require twelve bolls of oats yearly. Allotting only 
one half of that quantity to all other horſes, including young 
norſes, carriage and ſaddle horſes, and ponies, but not foals, 
the number of working-horſes being 3684,—they will con- 


fume 44,208 bolls yearly, and that of other horſes being 


I e will conſume. GI». —_ er in all {ro 


* 
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— is Table of the Fiar 3 month- 
ly returns ſent to Government of the average prices of 
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rue far ure the county average prices of the different grains, fixed twice 


every year, a few weeks after Candlemas and Lammas, and properly refer to 
the ſix months immediately preceding theſe terms; ſo that the fiars for Can- 
dlemas 1792 nearly correſpond to the monthly returns for the end of 1991; 


thoſe for Lammas 1792 to the returns for the firſt fix months of that year, and 
ſo on. But in the ſubjoined table, the Candlemas fiars'are placed oppoſite to 
the monthly returns of the firſt iin mant, . W 
ebe 8 . 
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A TABLE, of the average Prices of Grain returned monthly to Government fince September 1991, and 
of the County Fiars fince Lammas 1791. Oppofite to the Returns for the laſt 4 Months of the 1791, are 


the Fiars ſor Lammas 1791. Oppoſite to the 3 for the firſt 6 Months of every ſucceeding year are 


"Wo: Fiars "yy at N W S N mY Margo are the * fixed 
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conte, bend, turf, and wood are all uſed for fuel. Coals 
are brought from the north-eaſt of Northumberland to the. 
lower parts of this county, in two - hot ſe carts, containing 
hoes twelve to fourteen bolls each, the boll being about a 


firlot barley meaſure, and coſting at the pit 2d or 24 d. 
- = "To the neighbouthood of Jedburgh, ſmall coals, the ſame 
.. - which abound around Newcaſtle, are carried both in carts 
And on horſeback from the north-weſt of Northumberland. 
KA cart drawn by two horſes, containing fix loads or twelve 


polls, coſts at the pit 4 d. or 5d. per load; and three nar- 


row bags, meaſuring 2+ firlots at the pit, form the horſe · 


load, and ſell at Jedburgh for 2 8. 2 d. after being brought 


© - by the border coal-drivers about twenty miles. The ſouth- 
ern extremity of Liddeſdale has coal of the ſame kind with · 
in itſelf, which is ſold at 3d. per buſhel, or 6 d. the load. The 
buſhel there is equal to 3 Wincheſter ones. Similar coals, 
" ſold by the ſame meaſure in Dumfries-ſhire, are carried to 
tze neighbourhood of 'Hawick, generally in twe-horſe carts, 


which hold 'fix buſhels * each. Coals alſo come as far as 


_ that village from Mid-Lothian, at the vaſt diſtance of thir- 


ty-ſix miles ; and all the north-weſt parts of the county are 
ſupplied from the ſame quarter. They are there ſold by 


weight, and coſt at preſent 35 d. per ct. Peats are chief. 
ly dug towards the centre and north-weſt parts of the goun- 
ty; but the labour and riſ of making and bringing them 
home render them as dear as coals: And, in proportion as 


good acceſs is opened to the latter, the former will be leſs 


uſed. Turfs, too, are found to impoveriſn the ground ſo 


much, that they, likewiſe, are faſt giving place to coals, 


I Aud wood 3 is 4 a local, OT in 20 or 30 yup hence, 


4 when 


They fin of ths fold 4 for 1 6. 6 d. at the 
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when the numerous plantations, now going forward, ſhall 
ſtand in need of being weeded and pruned, fires of this fuel 
will become more general, At preſent coals are the moſt 
prevalent, and, on the whole, the cheapeſt fuel; though 
they cannot be purchaſed any where in the county below 
9 d. the ct., and in ſeveral places coſt xs. 3 d., nor can 
18. or 18. 1 d. be reckoned an improper average. 
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rorrricAL ECONOMY, AS CONNECTED 
IIR, OR AFFECTING AGRICULTURE. 
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EFORE the 1764, this county was in a miſerable fitu- 
ation with reſpe& to roads and bridges, There were 
few places, where wheel · carriages could ſafely paſs, with- 
out ſkilful drivers and cloſe attention; and there were only 
two bridges over Tweed * and other two over Teviot + of 
any real utility, all the reſt being either aukwardly pla- 
ced, or incommodiouſly conſtructed. In that year, an act 
of Parliament was obtained, for making part of the great 
road from Edinburgh to Carliſle, by Selkirk, Hawick and 
Langholm, which runs through the weſt of Roxburghſhire. | 
12 5 | 8 


At Kelſo and Melroſe, 
t uk and near Ancruny, | 


% 
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It was ſucceeded; in 1766, by another aft; for making 4 
road, from the conſines of the ebunty towards Lauder, by 
Kelſo, to the Marchburn, which divides it from Northum- 
berland . A third ad - paſſed, in 1768, for a road, from 
the ſame conſines near Lauder, by Jedburgh, to the Ned- 
ſwire +, or ſummit of the Carter, on the north-weft border: 
of Northumberland, and for another, from Mazwellheugh 
newed ; and a fourth one was'procured in 1793; in virtue 
of all which, the following branches, or additional roads, 
have fince been made, viz. one from Kelſo to $1 Boſwell's 
Green f, where it falls in with the road from Jedburgh to 
Lauder; one from Kelſo, north of Tweed, to the confines 
of the county towards Coldſtream by Highridgehall, where 
it is joined by a crofs-road made from Newton-mill ; one 
from Kelſo, ſouth of Tweed, towards Cornhill, to Car- 
| ham-burn z one from Kelſo, towards Eccles and Dunſe, by 
Ednam ; one from Hawick, to join the road from Jedburgh 
to Redſwire near the Carter toll-bar ; one from Jedburgh 
towards Abbotrule and different places on Rule-water; one 
from Jedburgh to join the road from Kelſo to. Hawick av 


Spittal; and another to join it at Jedfoot-bridge ; one firi» 


king off, near Newton toll-bar, from the road between 

| , and Be n —— to th . over 
an rad join ear Wool the one es ene — 

bridge. Fo 


+ From this point, a road is now made to Newcaſtle by Elſdo and Cam. 
bo, and another to Weſt Auckland by Corbridge near Hexham, From Weit 
Anckland, there is a good road, by Pearce-bridge and Catterick through Lee- 
We to es hrs be. 


+ ka ads . 
be carried forward, | 


_ duals, which on different occafio 
the expence of making theſe roads and bridges, and of erect- 
ing toll-houſes and bars, amounts to L. 46,813- Sterling. 
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the Gala cloſe by Galaſhiels; and a ſmall part of the road 
from Kelſo to Peebles, north of Tweed, from the bridge over 
Leeder-water to the end of Melroſe-bridge, where it joing 
the road laſt mentioned. Theſe various roads contain 153 
miles, Befides leſſer bridges, thrown acroſs rivulets, and 
hollows which are only occafionally filled with water, no 


fewer than twenty · four! ſtone ones have been built, fince 


the 1764, over the more conſiderable ſtreams and rivers, 
including a beautiful one over Teviot, near its junction with 


Tweed, recently finiſhed, and that very ſubſtantial and ele- 


gant one over Tweed at Drygrange, whoſe middle arch 


das a ſpan of 105 feet. Two of the former ones have al- 


ſo been rebuilt. Excluſive of the contributions of indivi 
as have been very liberal, 


The average annual expence of reparation and management 
is L. 1709 Sterling, including the reparation of the bridge 


over Tweed at Kelſo, though built prior to the turnpike- 
adts, but not including the reparation of the branch to Car- 


ham-burn, which is ſcarcely completed. The real produce 
of the newly. erected toll-bars, except thoſe on this laſt men- 
tioned branch, and the average produce, for the laſt ten 
years, of thoſe erocted ſome time ago, being, in whole, 26 
bars and 2 pontages, amount only to L. 1793 Sterling; ſs 


that the gentlemen concerned draw only the ſmall ſurplus 


of L. 84 Sterling yearly for all the money they have ſunk. 


| Yet moſt of them are amply repaid, in another reſpe&, by 


the great increaſe of their rents; and, without any preten- 
ions to a e Nile it may be e that theſe 
| 5 Will 


* Among thſ iv not reckaned one vi ve the Al a ge com ora 
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will riſe ſtill higher, in proportion as eaſier communica- 
tions are opened up to fuel, manure, and markets *, 
Croſs-roads were formerly made and kept in order, by 
what is called fatute-labour, under the authority of an old 
act of the Scotch Parliament, which obliged the inhabl- 
tants to work at them in perſon, or ſend rheir ſervants arid 
horſes, or pay a ſmall converſion in money, This law was 
found to be very inefficacious. They, who came, wronghs 
careleſsly and without kill; and the converſion was often 
not demanded, or tardily paid. A fiicceſsful application 
was made, in 1789, for à new act, enipowering certain 
truſtees to exact annually, from the occupiers of land in the 
different pariſhes, ſuch a ſum as the roads in each parifh 
might require, to the extent of 108. Sterling on every 
L. 1c Scotch, according to the valued rent of their poſſeſ- 
ſions, and alſo a ſmall proportionate rate from houſeholders, 
carriers, cadgers, &c. This meaſure was oppoſed, nor 
without ſome colour of juſtice, by ſeveral farmers, on the 
ground of its making a material alteration in the terms of 
their leaſes, by ſubjecting them to à heavy, fixed, and un- 
avoidable aſſeſſment on land highly valued, inſtead of an 
aſſeſſment on their horſes and ſervants, which they had the 
option of leſſening. But the quick and conſpicuous effects, 
ariſing from its vigorous opetation, in accommodating the 
community at large, and ſeveral individuals in remote ſitu- 
ations, with excellent roads, have filenced all murmurs. Un- 
der the former act, the annual exaclion might fluctuate ex- 


tremely, but could not, in any year, greatly exceed L. 1090 


through the whole county, and ſeldom was the half of that 
Tone: received: Whereas, by the preſent act, the annual 
We aſſeſſments 2; 


e The value of Liddeſdale, eſpecially, muſt be vaſtly increaſed, when 
the roads, preſently in contemplation, ſhalt be . one to Hawich, 
AE another to Jedburgh, } 
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aſſeſſments may amount to L. 1573 Sterling, and have, is 
general, ever ſince its commencement, been drawn in moſt 
pariſhes nearly to their full amount, | 


In making both turnpike and croſs roads, too little « atten- 


tion was at firſt paid to avoid acclivities, and conduct them 


in the moſt level and neareſt direction. The Gentlemen 
were inexperienced, unwilling to break into incloſures, or 
to injure the property of any individual, defirous of ſtudying 
each other's convenienty, and, above all, anxious to obſerve 
economy. Hence the line of former roads was followed 
as much as poſſible, to prevent both cauſe of offence, and 
unneceſſary expence. A road, already partly done, could 
be completed at an eafier rate, than a road wholly new. 
And proprietors had teſs cauſe to, complain when an old 
road was widened, than when a new one was carried through 
their fields. There was alſo ſome ſaving in taking the ad- 
vantage of bridges already built, inſtead of erecting others. 
On the ſame principle, the making of roads was commit- 
ted to thoſe, who gave the loweſt eſtimate, and who were 
both ſparing of their materials, and unſkilful in laying them 

on. In a few years, there was a neceſſity, in ſome inſtan- 
ces to alter the direction, and in others to renew the roads. 
Theſe errors, however, have long ago been perceived and 
corrected. The later roads are made with an evident re- 
gard to eaſe, conveniency, and beauty; and are pleaſing 
indications of the judgment and good taſte of thoſe by whom 
they were planned. Yet not only here, but in the greateſt 
part of Scotland, the art of road-making is imperfectly 
underſtood ; and perhaps the following hints, on this ſub- 
ject, may not be unacceptable to the public. 

The firſt care ſhould be to get a firm foundation. All 
the ſoil, and any ſoft ſubſtance that may be under it, muſt 
be thrown aſide, till gravel, rock, or hard till is found. 
In caſes, where tins would be difficult or ., let the 


bottom 
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bottom of the road, after paring off the ſurface, be laid 
with bruſhwood, bramble, the branches of trees, eſpecially 
| thoſe which have numerous twigs, or ſuch weeds and roots 
as are tough and coheſive, Theſe form a kind of thick 
net, to prevent the ſtones from ſinking, and the mud from 
riſing. The ſtones ſhould all be hard, broken very ſmall, 
and none of them ſmooth or round. The rough ſides and 
ſharp edges and angles of thoſe pieces made by the ham- 
mer, adhere together, detain the particles of ſand and gra- 
vel which are forced down among them, and become a 
compact and firm body. Whereas large ſtones, and even 
ſmall ones when ſmooth or round, invariably work their 
way to the ſurface by the jolting of heavy carriages. The 
greateſt depth of ſtones ſhould always be on the middle of 
the road, and there ſhould be a very gentle ſlope towards 
each fide, not above an inch or thereabouts to every three 
feet. When the ſlope is leſs, water will not deſcend rea- 
dily ; and, when it is much greater, all carriages will ſhun 
the declivity on the fides, and go along the higheſt part, 
cruſh it down, form ruts, and deſtroy the road. A flope 
of five or fix inches in fifteen feet is too trifling to be felt 

as an inconveniency' by any carriage, and affords reaſon to 
expect an equal preſſure on every part of the road, than 
which e is more eſſential to its durability. It is alſo 
of vaſt importance to ſpread the gravel thickly, and equal - 
ly, ſo that the teeth of a common garden rake may paſs 
along, and draw aſide the largeſt of thoſe ſmooth and round 
ſtones with which it abounds, without reaching the broken 
ſtones laid below. Theſe round and ſmooth ſtones, how- 
ever ſmall, ſhould be ſubjected to the hammer, and mixed 
with the other ones which are ſtill uncovered. If the road, 
after being thus gravelled, was carefully beat down with a 
rammer, or if a heavy roller was drawn along the ſummit 

and each fide, all inequalities and hollows would ſooner ap- 
| : pear, 
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pear, and could eaſily be filled up with coarſe grayel.- A 
ſmooth equal ſurface, by not occaſioning jolts, removes one 
manifeſt cauſe of injury to roads. And a little care for a 
ſeaſon or two tq fill up and conſolidate the ruts, will pre- 
ſent a road, which of all others bids faireſt to laſt long and 
need little reparation, It is, indeed, attended with extraor · 
4 dinary trouble and expence at firſt; but will prove a ſaving 


in the end. By attending to theſe principles, Truſtees n 


turnpike - roads may be Aurel, that my * be's no loſers 
in the courſe of 30 years. 
All the acts, hitherto „5 are tg to. 21 years, 
10 would ſave much expence, and be in other reſpects of 
advantage, could their duration be prolonged, if not to a 
perpetuity, at leaſt to three times that period. And it is 
not eaſy to ſee any danger that would ariſe, from thence, to 
the Britiſh conſtitution, or any harm to individuals. At 
any rate, the Truſtees of the roads in this county would 
do well to conſider, in future applications to the Legiſlature, 
whether it would not be greatly for the general intereſt, to 
have all the four acts conſolidated into one, and to diſpoſe 
the toll-bars on the different roads and their hranches in ſuch 
a manner as to be leſs oppreſſive. ta individuals, and more 
productive on the whole. Several inſtances might be pro- 
duced, wherein, by aboliſhing ſome toll-bars, and altering 
. the poſition of others, the revenue would be increaſed ; but 
the preſent mode being more lucrative to the Truſtees: of 
particular diſtricts, no ſuch alteration can be expected to take 
place, while the different diſtricts have ſeparate intereſts. 


ers 


Ser. 
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Fane are no canals in this county, and very little pro- 
bability of any being made. About ſeven or eight years 
ago, a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Kelſo ſuggeſted 
the plan of cutting one from Berwick, or at leaſt from 
Cornhill ®, to Kelſo; and there was afterwards a propoſal 
of carrying it ten miles further along the Teviot to An- 
crum- bridge, near the centre of the county. A ſubſerip- 
tion was opened; a ſurvey of the propoſed track was taken 
by Mr Whitworth ; and inquiries were made concerning 
the probable amount of the imports and exports; the re- 
ſult of which was a full conviction, that, though a canal 
was prafticable, at an expence which could not be thought 
immoderate, yet, if made, it could not ſupport itſelf, Af. 
ter ſinking above L. 30,000 Sterling +, all the dues. and 
_ fares, which could reaſonably be expected, would not keep 
the canal in proper order, repair its banks, locks, baſons, and 
boats from time to time, furniſh and maintain horſes, and 
afford ordinary wages to the hands neceſſarily employed. The 
ſcheme of courſe was dropped. Every perſon, acquainted 
with the county, muſt perceive, that, towards no point the 


influence of a canal could extend above ten miles, and to- 


wards the ſouth ryan ſo far. e that diſtance, the 
. inhabitants 


® The former as, the hu 0 mile, „eu by the comm 


+4 Mr Whicworth's eſtimate of a 3 frown Cornkill 16" Kat wi | 
IL. 14,000. Other L. 14,000 would be neceſſary to carry it to Ancrum- 
bridge. And a greater ſum to continue it from Cornhill to Berwick. Be- 
ſicles, the real expenco of all AE Ty nen . 
b 


* 
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| inhabitants could bring coals and lime, thoſe great md 10 
of water-carriage, at a cheaper rate from other quarters, 
and find a more profitable market for their grain . . The 
neceſſary addition, of land-carriage from the pit or kiln to 
the quay, and of freight, to the prime · coſt of coal and lime 
brought into the county, would raiſe their price too high 
to find a market, except in the near neighbourhood of the 
canal, And to lower the rate of water-carriage ſo much 
as to tempt purchaſers to come from a diſtance, might in- 
deed increaſe the imports, but would nearly annihilate 
the ſmall revenue, which the _ might be ee to 
vield . | 


5 SECT. III. F. ar. 4. a 


Fw counties have a greater number of large fairs, eſpe - 

cially for black - cattle, horſes, and ſheep. In Kelſo there 
are three weekly markets in the beginning. of March for 

_ horſes, at each of which there is commonly a good ſhew. 


Here 


„ While, however, Berwick continues, as it certainly is at preſent, to 
de the principal market for grain, a canal to that port would be of vaſt 
importance to corn-farmers, and gruin would ſorm one chief ſource of its 
1 ſupport. But ſhould the great demand for grain come from other quay 
ters, the canal would be neglected. And very little wool would be ex- 
© Ported by it; as the greateſt part of what is carried out of the county 
T g 25 

| Tw... TA ters» Ir ahve 
% proper here to mention, that, though a canal on a great ſcale might 
be too expenſive, yet one for ſmall boats, with inclined planes inſtead 
of . locks, as propoſed by Mr Fulton, is well entitled to the conſideratibu 
4 of thoſe who are intereſted in the proſperity of this county. And, for 


+. the particulars. of My Fulton's plan, the fender is nene 
N 4.“ 
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| Here likewiſe are two fairs, on xoth July for cattle of dif- 


ferent kinds, and on ad November for hiring ſervants, and 
for cattle to be fed on turnips or kept on ſtraw during win- 


ter. St James's fair (Auguſt 5.) is held on a beautiful 


green oppoſite to it between the confluence. of the Tweed 
and Teviot, and preſents a large ſhew of horſes and of 
cattle for aftergraſs and turnips. A. good deal both of lin- 
en and woollen cloth, alſo, is ſold wholeſale. Jedburgh 
has a conſiderable fair, in the beginning of June, for milch- 
cows, lean cattle to be laid on graſs, and young cattle z 


| another on 25th September for cattle deſigned to be put 


firſt on aftergraſs and then on turnips; and a third about 
Martinmas like the November fair at Kelſo. At all theſe 
fairs, there is a conſiderable number of horſes. There is, 


at Hawick, a try for Highland cattle between Falkirk 


and Newcaſtle fairs, a large fair on 8th November for fat 


and lean cattle, and another on 19th May for hiring ſer- 
voants, particularly ewe-milkers and ſhepherds. Melroſe 


has three fairs, one 'on the firſt Wedneſday of June for 


milch-cows and other cattle, one in Auguſt for cattle to 


paſture on the ſecond growth of clover, and a more conſi- 


derable one than either of theſe on 22d Novertiber for 


cattle, ſeveral of them fit for the ſhambles, others in pro- 


per order for being fed on turnips, and not a few to be kept 
on ſtraw. In June, there is a fair at Town Yetholm for 
' lambs, and another at Kirk. Yetholm for young and old 


ſheep who have not loſt their fleeces. At Rink, near the 
Carter, there is one for lambs on 12th July. And, at both 
theſe laſt mentioned places, there is a fair in October for 
draught or caſt ewes, The greateſt fair in the ſouth of 
Scotland is held on St Boſwell's Green on 18th July for 
lambs, ſheep, black-cattle of every kind, horſes of all de- 
ſeriptions, linen and woollen- cloth, and an incredible va- 


* ot leſſer articles, Let it is much on the decline; the 


cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, which ſome years ago brought at an average about 
40 guineas, yielding this year (1796) only L. 33. At this 
fair, and at the ſummer fairs at Yetholm and Rink, wool 
1s chiefly ſold; or rather the price of it is fixed. There 
are ſeveral leſſer fairs for particular purpoſes: And a con- 
ſiderable number of 'farmers and cattle-dealers in this coun. 
ty frequent the neighbouring fairs; particularly one at Earl. 
{toun on 29th June for milch-cows, black-cattle for grazing 
and fattening during ſummer, and horſes; one at Selkirk 
on 21ſt Auguſt for cattle half-fed fit for the ſecond growth 
of clover; one at Whitſonbank near Wooler on Whitſun- 
Tueſday for black-cattle, ſheep, and horſes; one at Stag- 
- 'ſhawbank near Hexham in the beginning of July for cattle 
ok all kinds, ſheep, lambs, and horſes, eſpecially young 
ones; and one at Rothbury in the beginning of Novem- 
ber for lean cattle. A few of them go annually, to Falkirk 
and Crieff tryſts for black cattle, to Skirling and fairs 
in the county of Lanark for horſes, to fairs in Dumfries- 
ſhire for polled cattle, and to Newcaſtle for horſes chiefly 
though partly alſo for cattle. Some ſeldom ſtir abroad ei- 
ther to markets or fairs, but diſpoſe of their ſheep, lambs, 
-wool, cattle, and grain to purchaſers, who come to their 
houſes; and, when in want of any of theſe articles, en- 
. deavour to procure them by a private bargain, 


' Sect. IV.—Wrekly Markets. 


Tuxxx is a weekly market at Jedburgh on. Tueſday, at , 
 _ Yetholm on Wedneſday, at Hawick on Thurſday, at Kel- 
. ſo on Friday, and at Melroſe on Saturday; at each of 
| which there is a regular ſupply of every kind of butcher- 
meat in its ſeaſon, The market at Kelſo is in every re- 
„ e „ ſpect 
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ſpect beſt furniſhed and attended. Much cattle and grain 
are ſold every week, beſides a variety of leſſer articles, It 
is frequented, by cattle and corn dealers from the northern 
part of the county, and from the contiguous parts of Ber- 
wickſhire and Northumberland, and by victuallers from 
Berwick. Farmers, from the ſouth part of the count y, and 
from the north-weſt of Northumberland, who raiſe little or 
no corn, and all the ſhepherds, labourers, and artiſans, who, 
inhabit theſe hilly regions, are generally ſupplied with that | 
_ neceſſary commodity, as well as. with butcher-meat, &c: 
and ſell their fed ſheep and calves to the butchers, in the 
weekly markets at Jedburgh. People of this deſeription, 
towards the S. W. W. and N. W. extremities of the coun- 
ty, and in the ſkirts of Selkirkſhire, are in like manner 
furniſhed with theſe common articles at Hawick, and have 
an opportunity of ſelling their ſheep and lambs. The mar- 
kets at Jedburgh and Hawick are always attended by far- 
mers from the arable part of the county, to purchaſe their 
weekly proviſions, and to diſpoſe of their grain to meal- 
mongers, who manufacture it into flour, meal, and pot-bar- 
ley : And theſe are carried, ſometimes by the ſellers, and 
ſometimes by the buyers, into thoſe diſtricts where little 
corn grows. A. good deal of grain 1s likewiſe ſold at Mel- 
roſe, but, in other reſpects, the markets Tn 45 at Je. 
tholm are rather eee 4 un ao} | 


SrcT, V. Commerce. 


Ir an inland county can, with propriety, be ſaid to have 
any commerce, that of Roxburghſhire conſiſts, in importing 5 
ſome common neceſſaries and a few luxuries, and in ex- 
porting. ſheep, lambs, wool, cattle, and grain It is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain the actual amount and value of theſe 
with rn certainty. According to the facks ſta- 
EL tea 


„ FR 71 5 1 ; s 
# 7 4 * Sr 5-8 


* 
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ted in different parts e e Oy be np. 
ted as under: 


Sheep, 56000, f at L. 1 each, L. 5600, f at 16s each, L. 44300 


Lambs, 14000, + at 68. 4208, at 58. 3500 
Wool, 25000 ſt. at L. 1, 49 30000, f at L. 1, 25009 
Turnip-cattle, 6ooo, fatL.3, „ 
| $3 = „ "S800. - 21600 
© Graſs-feddo. 6000, fat L. z, 23. 12600, - 12600 
Oats, 41008 acres, at L. 4, 1 | 
108. peracre, = 184536, + at L. 3, 108. 143528 
Barley, 16404 do. at fL. 4, 43. 68896, at L. 3, 10s. 57414 
Wheat, 9842 do. at f L. 6, 59052, at L. 5, 49210 
Peas, 6562 do. at L. 4, 108. 29509, fat L. 3, 108. 22947 
Total price of the connty, L. 466393 L. 380599 
Taking the medium between theſe two computa- 
tions, — — = = een 0 0 
From it there wo be er 
. This rent of the county, as in Chap. mn. 
Sect. 1. — I. 171941 12 © 


2. The grain conſumed by the 
inhabitants - and by horſes, 
as in Ch. XIV. Seq. 2. viz, 


832364 ſtone meal, at 28. per 


ſtone, — L.83236 8 o 

52080 bolls oats, at | 

1683. | 32664 © © 55 
| | — 114900 © © 


F 


Carried forward, L. 286842 © > oL423496 © os 


11. &c. ' Theſe marks were 3 by an intelligent friend, to thoſe 


articles, in the different calculations, which, in his opinion, are neareſt to 


the truth. According to him, the whole produce of this county amounts 
to L. 413,823 Sterling annually, which is only L. 9 05 Sterling leſs than 
the medium taken in the text, 


* 


4 


. 
* 2 
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Brought forward, L. 286842 o L. 423495 © © = 
3- About one-fifth of the ſheep, : 2" 
lambs and cattle ſold, u- 
ſed for home conſump- 
tion, — - I. e o ©' | 
— — 1 0 0 
Remains of gain to the county, after pay: 
ing rents, and feeding people and cat- 
le, — — - »I. 118964 o 0 


* The reader will perceive, that all theſe 3 are founded on 
the information contained in the preceding pages; and particularly, chat 
the number of ſheep and lambs correſpond exactly with the ſales of a 

| ſheep-farm given by an actual farmer in Chap. IV. Sect, 6. On Expence 
ond Profit. A gentleman, however, well acquainted with Roxburghſhire, 
and the management of ſheep, is of opinion, that fewer old ſheep are ſold 
ammally, and many more lambs. Suppoſing the county to be wholly 
ſtocked with ewes, the annual fales would conſiſt of, one-fixth of them, 
and about five-ſevenths of the lambs produced by two-thirds of them. Af. 
ter making the uſual allowance for mortality, one-ſixth of 200,000 ewes 
would not exceed 30,000, and five-ſevenths of 133,333 lambs would be 
reduced to 93000, Theſe he reckons ER: 


The former or 30,000 old ſheep, at 16 8, „ „ 
The latter or 93,000 lambs, at 766. 32558 © 0 


Thus making the annual produce, 1 - L. $6550 _ 0 * 


which is a mere trifle above the value of ſheep alone, according to the 
higheſt calculation in the text, but conſiderably above 'the value of both 
ſheep and lambs, according to the loweſt, But the difference will be leſs 
if either of the prices in the text are adhered to in both calculations, — 


Thus, 

30,000 ewes, at 20% L. 30000 o © ati6s Lach o © 
93,000 lambs, at 6 5. 27900 © © at 58. 23200 0 © 

| | L. 57900. 0 0. L. 47200 o 
Amount, as ſtated in the text, L. 60200 q; L. 48300 0 0' gg 


Perhaps, however, the ſafeſt way is to take a medium both between the 
uumbers of ſheep and lambs, and their prices. The medium between 
| | $6,000 
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Sect. VI. Manufactures. 

Tux manufactures in this fine county are very inconſi- 
derable. From the large quantity and good quality of the 
wool produced, and from the excellent ſituations which 
every where abound. for water - machinery, there is every 
reaſon to expect that the woollen branches might proſper. 
But the few clothiers, ſcattered through the different towns 
and villages, are chiefly employed in what is called coun- 
_ try-work, that is making ſmall parcels of wool and yarn, 
| ſent to them by different families, into cloth, flannels, or 

worſted-ſtuffs, according to the inſtructions they receive. 
Hence it is not eaſy to aſcertain the preciſe quantity of wool 
manufactured by them on their own account, eſpecially as 
© thoſe, who do moſt in this way, live in the very ſuburbs 

of Galaſhiels in the county of Selkirk, from whence they 
moved only a few years ago, have a great part of their 
machinery, and nearly all their principal hands, in that 
village, and are in every reſpect ſo connected with the 
clotbiers there, that an account of their manufactures falls 
properly to be included in the Agricultural View of Sel. 
kirkſhire. Setting aſide the woal uſed by them and by pri- 


? vate 
$6,000 and 30,000 is 43,00 ſheep; the medium between 93,000 and 


14,000 is 53,500 lambs ; and the medium prices are, for als 185, and 
lambs, 6 8. 


43,000 ſheep, at 16 . Jt 


2 : L. 38, 500 0 A 
53.300 lambs, at 6s, . - - 16050 © © 
I. 5,550 O 0 


flow very near is this to the exact N between the PR 
of theſe articles in the text, which 1 is L. 5450: ; 
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vate families, the whole quantity wrought by actual manu- 
facturers may be eſtimated as under: 5 


Carpets at Hawick, —P . — -  S$t.* 20 
Woollen- cloth there and through the county, 1300 
Flannels and blankets, _ wn, goo 

Stockings and worſted- pieces. 300 


St. 5200 


The carpets are allowed to be admirably fabricated, and 
are found to wear well. The proprietors, inſtead of ſell- 
ing thoſe parts of the wool, which are picked out as too 
fine, or not of a proper nature for carpets, have, of late, 
made them into carpet and table-covers, rugs, ſaddle-cloths, 
&c.4 At Hawick, the woollen manufacture is ſtill in its 
infancy, but makes ſuch rapid progreſs, that more wool is 
uſed there than in all the reſt of the county. It is there, 
too, that ſtockings are chiefly made, though weavers of 

them are to be found, venturing on a ſmall ſcale at their 
own riſk, in many corners of the county, The greateſt 
guantity of n and blankets} is.made at Kelſo and Jed- 


burgh, 


=” The Stat. Acct. vol. vm p. == ar th 1 220 packs 
of twelve ſtone each, or 2640 ſtone. Since the 1792 or 1793, when the 
Stat. Acet. was written, the e uſed has rather en, | 


1 Stat. Acct, of na, p. 526,8. 


Carpets coſt 3 8. 1 ad 35. 10 d. 8 Coarſe and narrow 
voollen- cloth is made from 1 8. 8 d. to 5 8. per yard, Flannels, 7-8ths 
wide, from 1 8, to 25, Blankets, 3-4ths and 3 8th wide, from 102. d. 
jo 15, 4d. 3 and yard wide, from 1 s, 4d. to 28. 2 d. Stockings, made 


of wool, at F u. and den tht to L. 3 ger dos, u of con from 
5.7 6 e ons 5 


* 
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burgh. Premiums have been. gained, by the manufactu · 
rers of theſe articles in e n the Honcurable 
Board of Truſtees. 

Though much lint was never raiſed here, yet formerly 
x great deal more of linen-cloth was made than at preſent, 
Foreign flax was chiefly uſed ; and the ſpinning of it con- 
Attuted the principal work, during winter, of maid-ſer- 
vants in every family, and of the wives and daughters of 
cottagers and mechanics. The populous neighbourhood of 
Melroſe was particularly famous for the number of its ſpin- 
ners and weavers, and the quantity of excellent webs pro- 
duced there. But now foreign flax has rifen too high to 
yield a reaſonable profit. There is not enough raiſed in the 

_ neighbourhood to give employment to ſo many hands, 
Women earn more by ſpinning wool or working in the 
fields, and weavers by working cottons for manufacturers 
in Glaſgow. Yet a bleachficld “, ſet on foot there about 
forty years ago when the weaving of linen was in its 20 
nith, continues to thrive. This is to be aſcribed to its be- 
ing now the only one in the county, to the attention and 
good management of the bleacher, and to the number of 
pieces made, by private families for their own uſe, or by 
the wives and daughters of cottagers, labourers, artizans, 
and farm-ſervants, from the ſmall lots of lint they frequent- 
ly obtain permiſſion to raiſe for the dung which they fur- 
niſh, though, indeed, ſuch people commonly bleach their 
webs themſelves, when they have the conveniency of a 
green ſpot and a clear ſtream near their dwelling-houſes, 
and ſell what is finer than their homely wearing, for a little 
money to anſwer any emergent occaſion, More lint is rai- 
fed, ſpan, and wrought, in the lower parts of the county, 
where the woolten Er 27 not ſound its way, and 
Where 


Stat. Acct, of Melroſe, Vol. I,, p. $1,m=2,—3, | 


o ROXBURGHSHIRE, arg. 


where a lady - from Fife had the merit, of introducing the 
two-handed wheel about ſixteen years ago, and of teaching 
her neighbours to uſe it, by which they nearly double the 
quantity of yarn they formerly ſpun in a day. But there 
is no manufacture carried on, except one in Kelfo for co- 
loured thread f, which employs above an hundred ſpinners, 
and one at Hawick of inkle 4, whieh conſumes annually 
ten tons of linen-yarn, Both are conducted with ſkill and 
enterprize, and are in a flouriſhing condition. There are 
two mills in the county for ſwitching lint, and both are 
kept pretty conſtantly at work. | 
Both tanned and white leather is niet at Hawick | 
and Jedburgh. A good deal, alſo, is tawed at Kelſo and 
in the neighbourhood of Galaſhiels, belonging to this coun» 
ty. Fhe tanning branch, though ſacceeding very well, 
and yielding a higher duty to Government than the other, 
is not carried on to ſuch extent. The vaſt number of ſheep 
and lambs, which are ſlaughtered, or die in ſevere or un- 
healthy ſeaſons, 1s a ſtrong inducement to attempt the ma- 
nufacture of their ſkins. There are twenty tawers, here 
called tinners, in Kelſo, and about twelve more in the reſt 
of the county t. In Kelſo, about 120,000 ſkins of all kinds are 
manufactured annually. If the half of that number be al- 
lowed for the other places in the county, nearly as many 


ins will be annually dreſſed as there are ſheep in it, and 
mote than double the number of thoſe which are ſold or 


die 


* Mrs Moriſon, wiſe to the Seceding Clergyman at Morea, Stat, 
Acct. Vol. XVI, p. 510. — Mr Ure, p. 71. 


6 \y Mr Ure, p- 71.— Stat, Acct. of nt p. 529. 


t This includes apprentices and journeymen as well as maſters, There are 


only fourteen who pay duty to Goninon, Stat, Acct, of Kelſo. Vol. X. 
p. 586 and p. 599. 
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die annually. The tawers muſt therefore be ſupplied from 


ether places. 
Jedburgh was once deſervredly celebrated gs its Pwr "Hg 


They are ſtil} made there, and at Kelſo, Hawick, and Mel. 
_ roſe, but not in ſufficient quantities to ſerve all the families 


in the county. Many make their own candles, or get them 
from other places, eſpecially from Ken, n. and 
Dalkeitnvn. 

But the chief article of manglaiure is grain into monk, 
flower, pot-barley, malt, beer, and porter. The mills, be- 
fides the conſumpt of the county, grind annually not leſs 
than 40,000 bolls of all grains. There are brewers and 


maltſters at Kelſo, Jedburgh, Hawick, Melroſe, Ednam, 


Yetholm and Smaillholm. | 
| The exciſe paid to Gonvetiment: from the 6th als 


1794 to 6th July 1795, on all theſe articles, was as fol 


lows: 
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Scot. VII.— Poor. 
„ 5 


Tux | principal fats relative to the poor will be found 


under the article Poor. rutes, Chap. IV. Sect. 4, and in 


the annexed table. It may not be improper to add here, 


that the county is often infeſted with gangs of tinkers and 


horners from the ne ighbourhood of Berwick, and ſome- 
times from the ſhires of Ayr, Renfrew, and Lanark. They 


travel with their wives and children on afles, mules, or 


ponies, loaded with their wares and tools; and, t ; 
they diſdain the name of beggars, are a ſore burden on the 


 _ farmers for lodging and proviſions to themſelves and cattle, 
At the time of ſheep-ſhearing, too, ſturdy women, chiefly | 


from Edinburgh and Dalkeith, provincially called Randies, 


traverſe the paſture diſtrit, under preterice of gathering or 


aſking locks of wool, and are ſuſpected of taking more 


than is given them. Some of both. claſſes are ſo miſchie- 
vous, as to aſſault thoſe who are weaker or more timid 
than themſelves, to break the windows, and in other re- 


ſpects to demoliſh the property of ſuch as refuſe their de- 
mands. Quacks, jugglers, and ftrolling players not unfre- 
quently pick the pockets of the induſtrious. And old ſol- 


diers and ſailors glean ſome contributions which they com- 


monly leave at the next alehouſe. Nobody, who reſides 
in the county, ever begs, except perhaps a blind fidler, or 
ſuch as labour under mental imbecility, Gleaners in har- 


veſt became ſo great a nuiſance, that farmers, in the lower 
and arable parts of the county, allow none to enter their fields 
till the corn is removed; and, in general, only the infirm or the 

Young, who can do nothing elſe, are permitted any where 


to 


 OF,ROXBURGHSHIRE: / 21g. 


0 follow the reapers. By. this mode of charity, children 45 
have ſometimes picked up as much grain, as, with frugal | 
management, maintained the family of a cottager for fix 
or eight weeks. A few, who have been unfortunate in 
better ſtations, find a welcome reception at the tables, 
and are ſupplied with decent apparel at the joint expence, 
of their friends and former companions. To the bgnour 
of all concerned, let it be mentioned, that no where is 
more liberal proviſion made for the poor in times of real 
: charity. In every pariſh, during the winter 1795-6, the 
aſſeſfment was increaſed, or a voluntary contribution was 


' raiſed. - The high prices of proviſions bore harder on 


families in the middle rogues of ſociety, than on the OT” 
| chial poor. | 


Szer. VIII Population. 


Ir is a pleaſing conſideration, that, after all the com- 
plaints made of depopulating the country, by the union of 
farms, by the demolition of villages, and by emigrations 
to avoid oppreſſive laws, there is, on the whole, a ſmall _ 
increaſe in the number of inhabitants in this county fince _ 
the year 1755. There may, indeed, be reaſob to ſuſpe& 
that the numbers were not then accurately returned, but 
might be ſtated, from conjecture, in ſome pariſhes above, 
and in others below the truth. But there can be no doubt, 
from the teſtimony of many attentive obſervers ſtill alive, 
that ſeveral villages, farm-houſes, and cottages have diſap- 
peared within theſe forty years, and that ſeveral diſtricts 
have been almoſt wholly deſerted. On the other hand, it 
is equally certain, that during that period many farm-hou- 


BS 


* 
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ſes have been built in new Gtuations, that ſome n 


have been created, and others enlarged, that the manufac · 
tures in Hawick have conſiderably increaſed the popula- 
tion there and in the neighbouring pariſhes of Wilton and 
Cavers, that the manufaQures at Kelſo * and Ednam have 
had the ſame effect on the population of theſe pariſhes, that 
the Mirts of Melroſe pariſh have received an addition of 
inhabitants from their contiguity to the flouriſhing manu- 


factures at Galaſhiels, and that the defire of independence 

has drawn numbers to villages for the ſake of purchaſing 

| houſes and ſmall ſpots of land ſufficient to maintain a cow, 

' a horfe, or both. Theſe ways, however, of increaſing the 
population are by no means. favourable to agriculture, as 


neceſſary and uſeful hands are removed to a diſtance "Im 


farms, where there is the greateſt occaſion for them, and be- 
ſides acquire a diſlike to every kind of work. which does not 


employ. their horſes as well as themſelves. Proprietors and 


tenants will find it their mutual intereſt, to have villages 


on every conſiderable eſtate, and cottages on every farm, 


and, that labourers may be induced to ſettle among them, 

to make the houſes comfortable, and to let them at low -- 

rents. For in a county, diſtant from fuel and from ſome 

| of the moſt neceſſary articles of conſumpt, where ſuch evi- 
as and . proſit ariſes from bringing cheſe, and per. 


. forming 


# The Statiſtical Account of Kelſo, Vol. X. page 887. aſcribes the 
great increaſe of population in that place to widows and ſingle women li- 
ving more conveniently, and getting employment more readily there than 
in the country, and to the deſtruction of villages ſending the occupiers 
thither for habitation and employment, But ftill employment in one ling 
or another is allowed to be the cauſe of their flocking thither; and in all 


. plyces as lage us Kelſo, the different branches of manufacture, either 


in a direct or indirecd manner, afford the chief employment to the inhabi; 
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A TABLE. of the Populsien, Poor, Expenge of maintaining them, nun, 
ber of Acres in Natural and Planted Wood, and Valued Rent of the dif. 
ferent Pariſhes in Rox3UuRGUSHIRE ©,  ___- 


PIR 20y 


e 5-1 i Ui" Fram 
Panronns. | 1755, 17903 |YALVED Rar. 
| e | | L, 8. 4 
| 1 | 5816— 280c 23567 6 ( 
 Bouthdean, | qg80— 714 415 4 0 
| Hobkirk, 538— 9700 9354 15 6 
| Caftletown, | 15079— 14 5860 0 9g 
|  Kirktown, 330— 34: | 4526 I3 4 
Cavers, 993— 130% 18877 6 8 
| Hawick, | 2913— 2925 11591 11 g 
| Wilton, 939— 120 35 200 1545 68 
| Minto, 395— 512] 16 48 & int. of 50 5163 4 q 
. Bedrule, 297— 254 11 32&int,of 56 3475 13 
Ancrum, | 10066 1146] 24 110 | 12332 5 « 

Crailing, 387— 67] 14 25* 8733 0 

 Oxnam, | 760— 69 24 76 14101 10 

| Hownam, {| 632— 365 9 30 10970 1) 
F.ckford, 1056 3— 9521 24 66 i 11130 13 
' Morebattle, | 789— 7 16 int. of 1600 1608 1 14 | 
Yetholm, 699— 1050] 32 13 7049 13 
Linton, ,| 41g—. 38] 14 46 5514 6 f 
8 rouſton, 1 108 198 18 50 (3203 6 ' 
dnam, _ 387)— Goo| 12 48 6880 0 9 
Kel, 2781— 4324] 92 276 15257 9 
Roxburgh, 784— ygoch 23 9944 6 f 
Makerſtoun, | 165-— 255 none. none, 5617 6 | 
Smaillbolm, | 551— 420 x: 43 $359 16 8 
Maxton, 3y9— 32 8 29 5499 68 
St Boſwells, | 309 Fo 14 4521 17 10 
Melroſe, 2322— 2446] 1 87 * 19985 4 6 
Bowlen, 672 5 20 65 8030 11 0 
Lillieſleaf, $21— 6390] 5 23 8265 8 4 
Roberton, F.] 465— 449] 21 85 7423 12 4 
Aſhkirk, 5, 450— 3%3] 7 24 5181 18 4 
Selkirk, fr | 50— Fol none. none. 1153 16 6 
Galaſhicls, 4, | 148— 134] 2 5 2334 6 $ 
Stircivull, +, | 479— goo| none. none, 3002 9 e 

Abbotrule Ts, 189— — — — 


31595 


5 979-2776 


Increaſe ſince 1755, 51 


— 


„ A a conſiderable collection weekly in the pariſhes thus marked. 
Ii Non ſuppreſſed and annexed to Southdean and Hobkirk. 
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SING! my bonny harmleſs ſheep, 
That feed upon the mountains ſtcep, 
Bleating ſweetly, as ye go - 
Through the winter's froſt and ſnoiv ; 
Hart, and hind, and fallow deer, : 
= Not by half ſo uſeful are; 
| Frae kings, to him that hads'the plough, 
All are obliged to FARRY WOO, 
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Src. I.—Situation 2 

HE ſhire of Selkirk is - not of great extent, and 

| of a very irregular form. Nor do its boundaries, in 

run along the ſummits of mountains, or the courſe  *" 
of ſtreams, which, however crooked, would afford evident 2 
marks for deſcription, A line, nearly ideal, and often. 
whimſical in the extreme, divides it, in very many places 
from the ſurrounding counties. Part of it ſtretches towards , 

'  Mid-Lothian on the north, between the counties of Rox - wo 
| burgh and Peebles, having, on the eaſt, that track of the Bn 

„ Ff 
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former which lies north of Tweed between the waters of 
Gala and Leeder *, and on the north-weſt and weſt, fkirt- 
| ing the latter, from the northern extremity of Windle- 
ſtrae - law, acroſs Tweed, to the confines of Dumfries-ſhire 
towards the ſource of Yatrow-water, a diſtance of about 
twenty miles, though meaſured in a ſtraight line, and much 
more than double that length, following the excentric line 
of the marches, which, jutting out into ſharp angles, and 
_ ſhapeleſs promonitaries, in ſome places nearly incloſes larger 
or leſſer portions of Tweeddale. The boundary with Dum- 
fries-ſhire on the ſouth-weſt and ſouth is more regular, keep- 
ing moſtly the very ridge of the mountains, from whence 
/ fprings iſſue and rain-water deſcends in different direc- 
tions towards the weſtern or eaſtern coaſt, and extending 
upwards of fifteen miles. Upon meeting again with Rox- 
| burghſhire, towards the ſouth-eaſt, the boundary reſumes 
its irregularity, cutting the pariſhes of Roberton, Aſhkirk, 
and Selkirk, into very unequal parts, and taking many un- 
© accountable turns, till it falls upon the river Ettrick, about 
a mile above its junction with Tweed, and the fame diſ- 
tance below the county town, and follows the courſe of 
theſe two rivers till they receive the Gala. It is impoſ- 
fible to calculate, with any pretenſions to exaQtneſs, the 
meaſurement of theſe various curvatures, but a ſtrai ght 
line makes the boundary with Roxburghſhire about twen- 
ty- four miles. That county alſo completely ſurrounds a 
ſmall circular fpace, nearly two miles in diameter, belong- 
ing to Selkirkſhire, towards the enn Cy of _ 
_ kirk pariſh, 

The whole county, thus bounded, lies between: 359. 22. 
and 55. 43. N. latitude, and between 2. 30. and 3%. 20. 
W. en ow. PING Its | ar _—_ from 

the 


. 
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the ſource of Ettrick water to the junction of Gala and 
Tweed, is 27 miles; and its greateſt breadth, at right an- 
gles with the above, is, from Borthwick-brae to Glenſax- 


burn, rather more than ſeventeen miles. Taking at a me- 


dium twenty miles for its length and twelve for its breadth, 
it will contain 240 ſquare miles or 153,600 acres. But a 

grntlemgs, of accuracy, who took the trouble of meaſuring 
the map, makes i its contents 2 $7 ſquare miles or 164,480 | 
acres. . Both theſe computations are by ſome thought too 
high; and, indeed, it is very difficult to aſcertain the ex- 
act area of à county ſo auk ward in its ſhape, and unequal 
in its ſurface. The loweſt part of it is about 300 ſeet above 
the level of the ſea ; many houſes are 600 and ſome more 
than 1009 feet. With the exception of a few valies, the 


| whole of it is mountainous; and moſt of the mountains 


are of conſiderable height. Blackhonſe beights are 2370 


feet; Windleſtrae-law, 229 5 feet; Minchmoor, 2280 feet. 
Ettrick· pen, 2200 feet; Lawkneis, 1999 feet; Wardlaw, 


1986 Hanging · la w- law, 1980 feet; Three Brethren, 


1978; Black Andrew, 1966 feet; and Peat- law, 1964 


feet t; beſides a great number from 1800 to 1000 feet, 
all above the ſame level. It ineludes only two complete 


pariſhes, thoſe of Ettrick and Yarrow, and three other pa- 


riſh-churches, Selkirk, Galaſhiels, and- Roberton, about 
4+ of Selkirk, 3 of Galaſhiels, 4 of Roberton and Aſh- 
kirk pariſhes, kad: ſo much of Stow, à pariſh in Mid- 
Lothian, about 4 of Innerleithen and a fmall corner of | 
m N e 


| Sxor. 


® By Aiaſie in 177% f All taken from Ainflie's map, 
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'Faom the elevated aa: expoſed PRA of the . 


it is not well adapted for tillage, and is ſcarcely ſuſceptible 


ol any diviſion in an agricultural view, The arable part 
of it, at preſent, may amount to about 8800 acres, And a re- 


- gular courſe of crops could not be raiſed on double that _ 


quantity, to the advantage of the farmer, and withont in- 
| juring the ſheep- walks. Conſidered as a paſture diſtrict, 
it may be divided according as it is ſtocked with black 
or with white faced ſheep. The former are preferred on 
the higher grounds towards the ſources of Yarrow and Et- 
trick waters, from Ladhope above Yarrow church on the 
one, and from Deloraine and Hindhope on the other. 
Through the reſt of the county, they are rarely to be ſeen, 
and of late a few of the The are . e. * theſe 
upper regions. 


Sxor. III. -n. 


In the lower part of the county, there is not ſo much 
humidity as might be expected, from its elevation, and wo | 
numerous mountains with which it is ſurrounded, 2 
rain falls at Selkirk than at 150 * about five miles be 

ö due 


1 See pages 4, 3. 1 regret that I cannot ſubjoin an 3 from a 
regiſter of the weather kept at Selkirk, to contraſt it with the one given, 
from Wool, but, for the reader's ſatisfaction, I copy a note from the Stac. 
1 5 ol that pariſh, Vol. II. p. 438, „By a regular attention to the : 

be | ee 
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due fouth of it; and only about J inch more than at Hawks. 
hill * near Leith. Branxholm f or Woolf may be taken as 
a pretty juſt ſtandard of the climate; about fix or eight 

miles above Selkirk, on the waters of Ettrick and Yar« 
row. And there are very few places, even in the higheſt 
parts of the county, ſo very moiſt as Langholm + though, _ 


in proportion as it riſes, there is a greater quantity of rain, 
the air becomes more cold and penetrating, froſts are more 
carly and ſeverely felt, and ſnow lies deeper and longer. 


On ſome vallies 600 feet above the ocean, the rays of the 
ſun, reflected by the ſurrounding mountains, throw a de- 
gree of heat that brings the crop very quickly to matu- 


rity. The number of ſprings, which are obſtructed in their 


he * r more or leſs allow and e 
„ | | | There 

=? 9 e a Fahrenheit 4 for 1 ten | yea, 
« the mean quantity of rain yearly was found to be 412 inches ; the me · 


dium height of the barometer, 294 5 the medium of heat 43 WO, 
Nor _— the W e of beat differ one Gees OI ten years W 


9 


Stat. Acct, of Selkirk, Vol. II. p. 438. Hawkhill- — 
. e enen amy 1 


een Page 4, Fr. 


1 By a | mn 1 mean a * kept „ wet, 29d genanally 
overgrown with ruſhes, by the obſtruction of ſprings and the detention of 
rin-water. Marſhes are always ſhallow, and are now moſtly drained. A 
moraſ is flat, of conſiderable depth, apt to be overflowed.in winter, but 
jn ſummer ſo dry as to be paſtured, or to produce coarſe hay, though ſome 
gf them, or rather ſome ſpots of them, never acquire as much ſolidity as 

to bear the weight of a man. A moraſ?e, from whence peats are dug, is 
called a mo/s, (ſee p. 7.). The ſurface of many places, on the fides, fum- 
mits, and hollows of hills, is covered with this ſubſtance, which is ab, 
ways more of leſs retentive of moiſture, This is meant by maſ land. 


# 4 
- 
2 bi 
ö = 1 
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There are many-moraſſes, ſome of them of an unknown 
depth; a good deal of molly land; and: ſeveral lakes, The 
moiſture, exhaled from the vaſt quantity of water collected 
in theſe, cannot fail to inereaſe the dampneſs of the atmoſ-. 
phete, and to produce frequent miſts and ſhowers. Nor 


enn this inconvenience be. eſſentially leſſened by thoſe nu. 


merous drains, which are daily making, though theſe muſt 
_ doultleſs contribute, in ſome degree, to meliorate the cli. 


date, The general courſe of the weather #96 een 


much _ ſame as in ets 


$24 92 


„ 
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Per 1V.—Surface and Soil, 


: "Tax "RE, appearance of this county is a t 

ſucceſſion of mountains, gradually riſing one above ano- 
ther in loftineſs, very different in ſhape and magnitude, 
moſtly green and bare, though ſeveral are heathy, and a 
few are covered with trees. Their naked and bleak aſ- 
pect, when ſeen at a diſtance in cloudy weather, is loſt, up- 
on riding among them, and beholding the rich ſward with 
which they are covered, the clear ftreams which iſſue from 
their ſides, the fleeey flocks brouſing on their green paſtures, 
and their lambs friſking around. The animation of the 
ſcene is heightened, by patches of bruſhwood and ſmall 
clumps of trees with which in a few places the hills are 
adorned, the fertility of the vales by which they are ſepa- 
rated from each other, and the romantic banks of the wa- 
ters which waſh their baſes, The windings of Tweed and 
of Yarrow form a ſcenery, which is finely variegated, and 
Which * vie in beauty with the l vale of 


* Rendered famous by the pen of Miſs Seward, and 17 the reſidence of 
qwo young ladies 2 818 dan Ireland. 


„ 


Tue foil es: ſheep-walks, with ſome exceptions, is 
| ſound and dy, generally from its lying on a bottom of gra- 

vel, granite, or whinſtone, and en a good deal of it, either 
towards clay, or incumbent on clay or till, is pre- 
ed from retaining a hurtful quantity of water, by its 
epneſs, and the firm conſiſtence of its ſurface. There is 
very little pure clay in the whole county ; ; and moſt of the 
land, where a mixture of it appears, or where it forts 
part of the ſubſtratum, lies on the fides of hills, nearly ut 
an equal diſtance from their ſummits and the vallies "below: 
There are ſome, though very few marſhy ſpots, near the 


ſides of rivers, and on the tops of high mountains. There 


is, indeed, an extenſive flat, in an elevated fituation be- 
tween the waters of Ettrick and Borthwick, of a ſoft and 
ſpongy nature, and full of moraſſes, which may be con- 
fidered as the only exception to the general aſſertion that 
deſerves to be noticed. Heath grows vigorouſly on dry 
ſoil, but becomes rare and ſtunted, according to the wetneſs 
of the land, and in very wet land diſappears altogether. 
Detached portions of it are found in every corner. It is 
only on the higher grounds towards the ſources of che was | 
ters, that the moſſy ſoil prevails; ſometimes appearing itt 
its native dark and ſterile hue, hut more frequently pre- 
ſenting a thin ſward of beautiful and tender grafs, through 
which the feet of cattle fink more or lefs, according to the 
depth of the moſſy ſubſtance, and the quantity of rain ii 
has imbibed. It is in ſuch places, chiefly, that the plant 
abounds, which hence is called mo/s, of whoſe leaves and 
roots ſheep are ſo fond early i in ſpring, when other food 15 
ſcarce, 

The ſoil of ths ſmall bert in tillage, is light, dry, -and 
eaſily managed. Even the few places, which lie on till, 
have ſo much declivity, that a little care, in laying out 
and ploughing the ridges, carries off both the ſprings and 
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WW erties Very little of it is ſulficiently deep and 
ſtrong for producing wheat. But nearly the whole of it is 
admirably adapted for turnips, clover, barley, and oats, 
Peas, too, ſucceed very well. The white grains, though 
not large, have thin huſks, are plump, and of an admirable 
quality, Turnips ſeldom fail, and a very great weight of 
cloyer has been raiſed upon an acre. 1 mention theſe facts, 
ts conveying to every intelligent reader the beſt idea of a 
ſharp, warm, and kindly ſoil, which is rather, on the whole, 
deficient in depth. White clover appears, in every field 
that is ſurrendered to paſture, without having been ſown, 
and indeed is found throughout the whole Fs where- 
A „ß | 8 


Scr. V. Mineral. 


Tun are no metals, coals, lime, or freeſtone in any 
part of this county. But there is abundance of whinſtone, 
and a good deal of granite. Moſſes, formed of decayed wood 
and other vegetables, are made into peats for fuel. Some 
of them are of conſiderable extent and depth. And thoſe 
towards the ſouth-eaſt, in the pariſhes of Selkirk, Roberton, 
and a corner of Yarrow and Aſhkirk, cover large beds of ex- 
cellent ſhell mar]. In the rills, by which ſome of them are 
fed, many ſmall ſtones are found ; ſome of them overſpread 
with a gleety or glutinous ſubſtance; others incruſted with 
matter, very ſimilar to that of which the ſhells are com- 
poſed ; others again with ſhells in every progreſſive ſtate 
of formation; and a few with the animals alive, in ſhells 
completely formed, but of different degrees of conſiſtence 

and hardneſs, Theſe way when * either quit the 

| | . 
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5 RE or are  watked from them by the ſtream ; 8 though | 


a few of them are ſometimes. left upon the graſs which it 


occaſionally overflows, yet they are in general carried down 


by the ſwelling torrent, and lodged in the moſs, into which 
it empties itſelf, and through which with difficulty it fil- 
ters its way. There they accumulate in heaps; the ani- 
mals periſh ; and their bodies, with the roots and fibres of 
the vegetables which grow up among them, are converted, 


in a long courſe of years, into an unctuous ſlime or mud, 


which, as well as the ſhells, crumbles down into a fine pow- 


der by the action of the air. In a lake of conſiderable ex- 
tent and depth, called Oakermoor-loch, there is a vaſt quan- 
' tity of mar]. It is ſituated on very elevated ground, 
and ſurrounded by low and ſloping ba · Ks, except in one 


point, where it ſends out a ſmall ſtream. Water oozes 
from the ſides of the banks towards the lake; but the op 
polite ſides of all the banks are dry above the level of its 
ſurface ; below that level, numerous ſprings iſſue, and, with- 


in a few yards of their ſources, are ſeen thoſe various ap- 


pearances which have been deſcribed. This has led to a 
conjecture, that the water of the lake may have found ſub - 
terraneous paſſages, and carried, along with it, ſome ſhells 
entire, others diſſolved into particles which afterwards ac- 
cumulate upon and incruſtate ſtones, and a part of the viſ- 
cous matter, always ſurrounding ſhells in the pit, which 


Ii its nature tenaciouſly adheres to ſtones, and aſſumes va- 


rious fantaſtic forms eaſily miſtaken," by ſuperficial obſer- 
vers, for ſhells in different ſtages of perfection. But, be- 


| fides the improbability of the ſame water finding a courſe 
nearly level under ground in ſo many different directions, 


this theory is contradifted by two aſcertained facts; one 
of which is the animal being frequently ſeen alive in ſhells 
while yet ſoft and ductile; and the other is no incruſtations 
or imperfect ſhells being perceived in thoſe moſſes, pits, or 

G 8 hollow 


# 
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hollow places, where the. ſhells are depoſited and whence 
marl is dug, Similar incruftations,, and even ſmall balls 
compoſed entirely of the ſame matter, are ſometimes found 
in the beds of brooks which do not paſs through marl, and, 
being evidently calcareous, are ſuppoſed to be formed by 
ſprings impregnated with.lime. Yet that no rocks of lime 
have ever been diſcovered in the county or within many 
miles of it, that there is abundance of marl in the near 
neighbourhood of the brooks where ſuch incruſted ſtones 
and balls of calcareous earth lie, and that ſhells, eſpecially 
when calcined or reduced in any way to powder, have all 
the common qualities of lime, are circumſtances rather © un- 
favourable to this ſuppoſition. 
| Theſe particulars, while they prove beyond. A doubt that 
marl is the production of freſh-water: animals, preſent dif- 
\ ficulties to be ſolved by naturaliſts, and open to them ſome 
curious ſources of ſpeculation and inquiry. To account 
for the incruſtation of ſtones with calcareous earth in a 
county where no lime is known to exiſt, and to determine 
whether it comes, from ſome rock as yet unexplored, from 
looſe fragments or particles ſcattered among other ſubſtances, 
and waſhed away by ſtreams, or from pulveriſed ſhells, or 
from any other matter found in the neighbourhood, requires 
a ſcientific knowledge of theſe ſubjects, as well as an accurate 
examination of the ſurrounding mountains, and the differ- 
ent ſtrata of which they are formed. On the ſuppoſition 
of the incruſtation proceeding from a rock or detached 
pieces of lime, it may become a queſtion, how far this ſub- 
ſtance is neceſſary or uſeful to the animals in rearing their 
ſhells, and, on the other ſuppoſition of its being occaſioned 
by pulveriſed ſhells, it is of equal importance to aſcertain 
the materials from which theſe ſhells are conſtructed. 


. 


Ster. 
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SECT, VI. Pater. 


Lixx all mountainous diſtricts, this county abounds in 
ſprings; ; and, as it contains no minerals, its waters are all 


pure, falutary, and agreeable to the taſte, From its ſmall 


tent, none of the numerous ſtreams, which riſe in it, can 
be expected to arrive at a conſiderable ſize, and they all loſe 
their names in the Tweed or the Teviot. Gala, which has 


its ſource in Mid-Lothian, and during its courſe in that coun · 


ty, flows moſtly amidſt green and naked hills, on becoming 
the boundary between the ſhires of Selkirk and Roxburgh, 
is adorned with woody banks, winds around fertile fields, 
and after furniſhing the fulling-mills and other machinery 


at Galaſhiels with a plentiful ſupply of water, empties it- 
ſelf into Tweed about half. a- mile below that village. Ca- 
don alſo, deſcending rapidly from high mountains, pours 

its paſtoral ſtream into Tweed on the north. That beauti- 


ful river, during the ſhort ſpace of nine miles that it inter- 
ſects this county, holds a placid and ſteady courſe, in a deep 
bed hemmed in by green banks moſtly covered with lofty 


trees, except in a few places where it is interrupted by rocks 


or huge ſtones, The varying aſpects of the ſurrounding 
hills, the venerable and vigorous woods, the cultivated or 


graſſy plains, and the ſmooth or rapid ſtream, preſent a new 
and pictureſque ſcene at every ſtep the traveller adyances. 
Nor is the ſcenery on Yarrow leſs romantic and delightful. 


Riſing on the confines of this county towards thoſe of Dum- 
fries and Peebles-ſhires, it paſſes through two freſh-water 
lakes; one of which, eſpecially, in extent and natural beau- 
ty, far ſurpaſſes any thing of the kind in the ſouth of Scot- 


| Has; They are ſeparated by a narrow neck of level ground, 80 


not 


ö 
ö 
| 
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not above roo yards in length, through which the water 
runs. The fartheſt, named the Loch of the Lows, is only 
about three quarters of à mile long, and little more than a 
quarter of a mile broad. The neareſt, called St Mary's 
Loch, has a bend towards its ſouth-weſt end, which will 
make its length about three miles. In a ſtraight line it will 
ſcarcely meaſure ſo much, and its medium breadth will 
' ſcarcely be half-a-mile. Their banks, in ſeveral places, are 
fringed with copſe-wood. The mountains, which encom- 
paſs them, and the braoks, by which they are fed, have a 
ſequeſtered and wild, hut not a bleak or rugged appearance. 
Yarrow, after leaving them, flows through dry and healthy 
ſheep-walks, where little wood is to be ſeen, and few ſpots 
admit of cultivation, for eight or nine miles, when its chan- 
nel becomes rocky and hollow, its windings more violent, 


and its current more precipitous. The hills, at the ſame 


time, aſcend with a bolder elevation; their ſteep ſides, to a 
conſiderable height, are ornamented with wood ; ſtately 
trees hang over the lower banks, and grow luxuriantly on 
the plains ; while a variety of buſhes and wild flowers di- 
verſify and embelliſh the proſpect. Ettrick takes a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to that of Varrow, but drains a coun- 
try, of greater extent, more ſubje& to rain, and more re- 
tentive of moiſture. It conſequently contains more water; 
and preſerves its name after receiving the other, It can 
boaſt 'of few trees during the firſt twenty miles of its courſe ; 
but its vallies are wider and fitter for cultivation than thoſe 
of Yarrow. A little way above their junction, its ſides 
are {kirted with natural wood; its plains become more ex- 
tenſive and fertile, and gre ſheltered by plantations on the 
adjoining bills. After their junction, the united ſtreams 
roll, often with deſtructive violence, through vallies equal - 
ly rich, and adorned with ſimilar plantations of thriving 
yood, about four miles into Tweed, waſhing in their courſe 

>. as 
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the bottom of a high bank on which the county town 
ſtands, and becoming for a mile the boundary of this coun- | F | 
ty with Roxburghſhire. Meggot and Douglas are the chief 
tributaries of Yarrow; the former is wholly in the ſhire | © 
of Peebles, and falls into St Mary's loch. Ettrick is aug- | 
mented by Tima, Rankleburn, and ſeveral ſmaller brooks, | 
Ale and Borthwick have their ſources in this county. The 
former iſſues from a beautiful circular lake, about a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, called Alemoor Loch ; and, from a ſmall 
eſtate on its banks, the late Lord Alemoor, of moſt reſpec- 
table memory, took his title. The latter riſes on the. ſouth- 
ern extremity of this county towards Dumfries-ſhire ; and 
its original nakedneſs is in a fair way of being ſoon remo- 
ved by numerous plantations lately made both here and in 
the contiguous county of Roxburgh, which the Borthwick 


alternately bounds and interſects, and into which both theſe 
waters run. 8 1 
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CHAP. 1. 


TATE OF PROPERTY. 
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M 


Sect, I .—Eflates, and their Management. 


er greateſt part of this county was once a royal ſo- 

reſt, and a number of places are named from the 
trees or ſhrubs which grew around them, the animals by 
which they were frequented, or the ſports which were prac- 


. tiſed in their neighbourhood. All appearances of a foreſt 
are now nearly effaced. There are not more than 2000 


acres of wood in the whole county. And no beaſts or birds 


of prey are to be ſeen, except ſometimes a fox, or an erne 


from Loch Skene, a lake in the high parts of Dumfries- 
ſhire, towards the ſource of Yarrow water. Herons, hawks, 


and kites are not uncommon ; and hares, partridges, and 


growſe abound. The mountains and vallies, which former. 


ly were covered with trees, are now moſtly employed more 


profitably 
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profitably in feeding ſheep, and producing corn; though 
there are conſiderable portions of both, which might be 
planted, much to the advantage of proprietors, and "_ 
little to the detriment of their tenants. 1 8585 


Taking a kind of medium between the two n | 
tions which have been given of its contents, this county 
may be ſuppoſed to contain 250 ſquare miles or 160, oc 


acres ; and allowing 12,000 of theſe to be in tillage, and 


occupied by woods, gardens, pleaſure-grounds, and the ſites 
of houſes, there will remain 148,000 acres of paſture-land; - 


which does not yield ſo much rent per acre as the paſture 
diſtrict in Roxburghſhire, becauſe a greater proportion of 
it is coarſe and poor, and the ſheep, though equally nume- 


rous according to the extent of ground, are ſmaller and leſs 
profitable. From the beſt information which I could obtain, 


it may be rated at 28. 9 d. per acre, the 8800 acres in til- 
lage at 10 8., the 2000 acres in wood at 25 8., and gardens 
and pleaſure · grounds at 20s. *, making the whole rent of 
the county as under: 5 


148000 acres in ſheep-paſture, at 28. 9 dJ. [U. 203 50 
8800 acres in tillage, at 108, = — 4400 
z000 acres in wood, at 255. — . 25009 
1200, acres in gardens, pleaſure - grounds, and the 

ſites of houſes, &c. at 20 8. — — 1200 


——ͤ—— " . 4 « 7 


160009 | Total rent, L.28456 


* I have made very little alteration of Mr Johnſton's valuation of the 
lands in paſture and tillage, For though ſome farms in the lower parts of the 
county are let above 45. per acre, a conſiderable proportion of them is 
fit for tillage, while large tracks, in the higher parts, where nearly three 
acres are requiſite to maintain a ſheep, cannot be eſtimated above 15s. 4 d. 
ber acre, from which 2+. 9 d. appears to be a pretty juſt medium, 

i The 
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| The valued rent of the county is L. 80,307: 15: 6 Scots, 


which, though greatly leſs than that of Roxburghſhire in 
proportion to the extent of ground in each, is much higher 
in proportion to the actual rent. Of this valuation, L. 36,545, 


11 8. 4d. belongs to five Peers; one of whom, however, 
has no land, but draws a ſmall revenue yearly in teinds, 
formerly drawn by the church. The remainder belongs to 


37 commoners and the burgh of Selkirk. There are fix- 


teen of theſe commoners, who have, each of them, proper- 
ty exceeding L. 1000 of valued rent, and only one of theſe 
„ 8 „ 


The actual number of acres in tillage is computed, from the concurring = 


opinions of gentlemen and farmers in different corners of the county; and 


the average rent per acre is gueſſed on the following grounds. Including | 
one farm, which lets at 18s. 6d. per acre, there are about 2000 acres, 
which, at an average, let for 24 8. per acre, = . I. 2400 

| et the remaining 6800 to be only 6s, per acre, = 22040 


—— — 


The amount is =» L.4440 


which ile at ike com 10s, per acre ; and even the late great in- 
creaſe in the rent of a few farms will not raiſe this average to 10s, 6d. 
nor the average of the paſture diſtrict above 1 d. or at moſt 1 d. per 


Tube land in wood is valued at che low rate of L. 25 per acte, and the 


intereſt of that ſum is ſtated as rent, which is 3s. 8 d. leſs per acre than 


_ - the average rent of ſimilar land in Roxburghſhire: and it muſt be obſer- 


ved, that though a great deal more of valuable wood is to be found there 
than here, yet more alſo has failed and become of no value. | 

It is difficult to aſcertain either the quantity or the value of the land in 
gardens, pleaſure-grounds, &c. The houſes, gardens, and ſtack- yards in 
Selkirk and Galaſhiels occupy about 450 or at leaſt above 400 acres. Ex- 
cluſive of gentlemens ſeats, there are other 200 places of reſidence, to 
which about 300 acres may be allowed for theſe purpoſes, And an equal 
allowance may be made for the fites of houſes and offices, the lawns, plea- 
ſure-grounds, gardens, and orchards of proprietors. If in this article there 
be an error, it cannot make a difference of L. 200. in 82 nn 
the county. 
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b incapable of being a freeholder. The valuation of their 


whole property amounts to L. 34,380 : 11: 10; that of 
the burgh is valued at L. 1053: 3: 4: fo that, including 
a a mere trifle rated for a feu-duty, L. 8328, 9s. is divided 
among twenty-one proprietors, of whom fix are precluded 
from being inrolled as freeholders, either by the ſmallneſs 
of their properties, or the nature of their tenures, Of the 
proprietors, ten reſide moſtly in the county, and nine in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; four have dwelling-houſes where 
they may reſide occaſionally, and the reſt are conſtant ab- 
ſentees. Many of thoſe who do not reſide, and ſome of 
thoſe who do, employ factors to let their lands, receive 
and diſcharge their rents, examine and pay their accounts, 
and tranſact their country affairs. Particular days and pla- 
ces are fixed for receiving the rents of moſt eſtates, gene- 
rally. about three or four months after they become due. 
Greater indulgence is ſhewn to a few tenants with reſpect 
to time, but they are required to repair, with their rents, 
to the reſidence of their landlord or his factor. The reſi- 
dent gentlemen have all a greater or leſs quantity of ground 
under their own management, direct themſelves the diſpo- 
ſal of their pleaſure-grounds and planting, and commit the 
cultivation of their fields and their marketings to bailiffs, 
here called overſeers or grieves, Some of them farm the 
whole of their eſtates, and have leaſes of other lands, There 
cannot be leſs than 4000 acres occupied by proprietors, ex- 
cluſive of the farms they thus poſſeſs. During the laſt 25 
years, only ſeven eſtates have been diſpoſed of; the largeſt 
of which was purchaſed by the heir of the family, by whom 
it had been fold a few years before. The valued rent of 


all theſe, added together, amounts only to L. 4340, 9%. 


9d. Scots, Before that period, however, three pretty 
conldembls eſtates were in the market, and, though they 
. 1 fetched 
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: fetched what was then thought high prices, ha n no 
doubt of Pee bejag. now worth much more. 


Tu is whole county, with very few exceptions, belong- 
ed either to the Crown, or to the Abbey of Melroſs, That 
part of it, which was appropriated to the Sovereign, or re- 
cogniſed as his patrimony, was occupied by his vaſſals at a 
moderate rent, until an act of Parliament in 1594 allowed 
him to alienate his lands; in conſequence of which, thele 
vaſſals obtained charters from him to their eſtates, on pay- 
ing the former rents, with ſome ſmall addition annually to 
the Crown . All the lands, acquired from the church, are 
now poſſeſſed by Royal charters.: And a very little part of 
the whole county is held by that kind of tenure, which re- 

: | ſembles 


The following places pay Crown-rents, in conſequence of their form- 
ing once a part of the Royal demeſnes. Haining, Hartwoodburn, Brown- 

muir, Middleſtead, Hartwoodmyres, Aikwood, Hutlarburn, Whitehaugh- 
f brae, Outer and Inner Huntlies, Langhope, Howford, Shaws, Helmburn, 
Haillielee, Dodhead, Reidfordgreen, Hyndhope, Deloraine, Cnckrawhbank, 
Anleſhope, Gameſcleugh, Deephope, Tuſhelaw, Berrybuſh, Corſlee, News 
burgh or Winterburgh, Gilmanſcleugh, Singlee, Faſter and Weſter Kirk- 
hopes, Eaſter and Weſter Fauldbopes, Carterhaugh, South and North Bow- 
bill, Auldwark, Newark, Mill of Newark, Faſtheugh, Eaſter and Weſter 
Kerſhopes, Ladhope, Sundhope, Eldinghope, Eltrieve, Bowerhope, Corſe- 
cleugh, St Mary Loch of the Lowes, Kirkſtead, Dryhope, Douglascraig, 
Blackhouſe, Mountbenger, Catſlack Know, Catſlackburn, Glengaber and 
Shootinglees, Whitehope, Deuchar, Tynnes, Lewinſhope, Hangingſhaw, 
* Broadmeadows, Foulſhiels, Harehead, Yair, Pecl, Aſhieſteel, William- 

hope, Elibank, Plora, Glenſax, Glenpot or Fawriburthead, Prieſthope, 
Sithope, Gaithope, Hollylee, Thornilee, Trivlieknows, Cadonlee, Fairni- 
lee, Galaſhiels, Moſilee, Blindlee, Torwoodlee, Corſelee, Redhead, White, 
Haak, N Knows, Blackhavgh, Windiedoors, Cadonhead, 


x 
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ſembles a copyhold in England. There are, at preſent, 
thirty-two on the roll of freeholders, of whom eight have 


no landed property, though three or four of them have 


either retained or purchaſed ſuperiorities, which give them 
an undoubted legal title to vote for a member of Parlia- 


ment; and this roll can only receive an addition of fix ac- 


tual proprietors, as matters now ſtand. 


„d 


SECT. I.—Houſes of Proprictors. 


NE. of the Peers has a pleaſant hunting-ſeat, where 

he ſometimes reſides for a few days in the ſporting- 
ſeaſon, Four proprietors have built excellent modern hou- 
| ſes, Several old houſes have been made ſnug and commo- 
dious by judicious additions and alterations, and others are 


_ eaſily ſuſceptible of the ſame improvement. The nume- 


rous remains of ſtrong towers, while they are monuments 
of the rude and fierce ſpirit of our anceſtors, ſhould fill us 
with thankfulneſs for the happy change which has taken 
place in the tempers and manners of the preſent age, from 
the ſecure protection of every right that is dear to men, 
In the whole county, there is but one ruin of a houſe poſ- 
ſeſſed by a family in later times, 

Tue offices, in general, are ſubſtantial, convenient, and 
re built with lime, and ſlated. In both the 
houſes 


24%; 
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houſes and offices lately built, elegance is united with uti- 
lity. | 


SE ct. IL—F, arm-Houſz, Offices, and Repairs. 


Tur farmers are, by no means, ſo well accommodated 
either with dwelling-houſes, or offices ; both being, in ge- 
neral, paultry and ill- built. Moſt of the dwelling-houſes 
are. of one ſtory, low in the roof, badly lighted, and co- 
vered with thatch. The walls, however, are of ſtone and 
lime; and of late a few of theſe low houſes have been ſla- 
ted. The offices are ſtill more pitiful, meanly and rudely 
conſtructed, and awkwardly placed. Some ſtables and cow- 
houſes are ſo low, as ſcarcely to admit horſes and cattle of 
an ordinary ſize. 
In the higher parts of the county, it is frequently neceſ- 
7 to give all the houſes a new covering of ruſhes or 
ſprats every year, to repair the waſte occaſioned by the 
tempeſtuous and rainy weather. The weight, thus annual 
ly accumulated, preſſing upon the roof, forces it or the walls 
to give way, and often expoſes both people and cattle to 
great danger. A happy change, however, is taking place 
in all theſe reſpects. There are a few houſes of two, and 
ſeveral of one ſtory, ſubſtantially built with good ſtones and 
lime, foreign timber, excellent ſlates, and fizeable windows 
and doors, The offices, too, are every way inn and 
eommodiouſly diſpoſed, 
There is no occaſion for any difference in the fize of 
dwelling-houſes in different parts of the county, as the te- 
nants, every where, may have families equally numerous, 
and the ſame calls to ſhew hoſpitality, Yet, in thoſe. di- 
ſtricts which are at the greateſt diſtance from good inns, 
the houſes are ſmalleſt, from a defire of rendering them 
warm and comfortable, and from A ws that, by enlarging 


their 
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their Githenfiotis and*raifiag 8 their walls, they would be more 
expoſed to the violent and piercing blaſts ſo frequent in 
theſe bleak and mountainous regions. But, though houſes 
were made larger and higher, this diſad vantage might be 
avoided, by chooſing a dry and ſheltered ſituation, by pla- 
cing the gable dire ctly towards that quarter from whence 
comes the ſevereſt ſtorms, and by joining to that gable ſome 
neceffary building of the ſame height with the dwelling- 
houſe, In farms, where little or no corn is raiſed, a barn 
might ſtill be uſeful, to hold woot and cheeſe in their ſea- 
ſons; and to ſerve vatious other purpoſes ; and it might 
ſtand very conveniently above an open ſhed or out-houſe, 
where the ewe-milkers, farm-ſervants, and artificers, might 
carry on their reſpective works till the end of autumn, and 
where all the implements and utenſils uſed in the farm, and 
even ſome of the fuel, might be depoſited during winter. 
Theſe two houſes would make an admirable defence to a 
 dwelling-houſe of two ſtories, if placed at the end moſt ex- 
poſed to the wind and tempeſt : And' ſtables, cow-houſes, 
&e, might ſtand, either at the other end, or in ſome other 
more eligible ſpot, 4 
In the lower parts of the county, where the "ORE ure 
wholly or moſtly arable, or where a conſiderable portion | 
of land in tillage is attached to the ſheep-walks, many 
farm-houſes and offices are conſtructed on the ſame plan, 
and are much of the fame fize as thoſe in Roxburgh-ſhire. 
Moſt of theſe were built at the ſole expence of the proprie- 
tors. But, in ſome inſtances, in different corners of the 
ny, nothing was furniſhed, but timber, lime, and ſlates; 
the tenants carried theſe from the ſea-port or kiln, and paid 
all the workmanſhip, though they had only ſhort leaſes, or 
rather no leaſes at 125 0. Kana: landlords allow a ſtipulated 
ſum, 
® This was done only by the tenants of one great proprietor They 
| | placed 
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: ſum, others, the prime coſt of the materials, 3 
tenants to make the moſt of theſe meagre conditions, du- 
ring the currency of their leaſes, Unleſs the leaſes are 
long and profitable, it cannot be thought that tenants will | 
put themſelves; to any expence or trouble, except what is 
abſolutely neceſſary to keep the houſes babitable till the 
time of their removal. Proprietors miſtake their own in- 
tereſt, in not giving their tenants commodious and ſubſlan· 
tial houſes and offices. Theſe are powerful attractions to, 
all men of ſound ſenſe ; and little can be expected, in the 

way of enterpriſe or judicious improvement, from thoſe, 
who feel no deſire of having themſelves and e 
conveniently and e Wenke 


8 wes III.-—Coteager, 
Tux cottages, attached to farms for the reſidence of 
ſhepherds and married ſervants, are wretched habitations, 
dark, ſmoky, and inſufficient defences againſt wind and 
rain. Other cottages, let by proprietors on longer or 
ſhorter leaſes to labourers and mechanics, are not entitled 
to much commendation.' Being built, for the moſt part, 
by the firſt inhabitant, on a ſhort leaſe at a trifling. rent, | 
without any expence to the landlord except the prime cot 
of the materials, which are by no means of the deareſt and 
beſt kjads the work 5 is en in a very e man- 


ner; 


placed an ;mplicit truſt, not without reaſon, in his juſtice and A 
and thoſe of the gentlemen who manage his affairs. But rhe perſonal cha- 
racter of a proprietor or his men of buſineſs, whatever encouragement and 
ſecurity it may afford to tenants in particular caſes, muſt only be conſider- 
ed as an exception to the general and well. founded rule, that landlords _ 5 
ſhould bear the whole expence of rearing good honſes and offices to their 


tenants, and receive an addition of rent equivalent to the expence in- 
curred. 
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ner; and without frequent reparations they would ſoon 
become ruinous. Cottages, or rather ſmall houſes of a bet- 
ter order, are built on long leaſes or /eus *, granted for a 
_ certain premium as the value of the ground, and a ſmall 
annual rent or feuds] acknowledgment. The houſes in 
Galaſhiels, the only village in the county, are moſtly of 
the two laſt deſcriptions : and the ſtrik ing ſuperiority, both 
in outward appearance and in workmanſhip, of thoſe built 
on long leaſes, is a ſtrong recommendation to all gentle- 
men, who wiſh to ſee flouriſhing villages on their eſtates, to 
nam that method, or to give eus. 
In all inland counties, it ſhould be a FP object, than 
it ſeems to be, with all proprietors and tenants, to provide 
decent and comfortable dwellings for married ſervants, la- 
bourers, and mechanics. Convenient and pleaſant houſes, be- 
ſides being favourable to health, may induce many, who now | 
rove from place to place, and change their maſters and their 
habitations at every term, to ſettle, to marry, and to exert 
_ themſelves for the ſupport of their families, and may en- 
courage both huſbands and wives to be cleanly and neat in 
their perſons, their tables, and their furniture, and to keep 
their children, their doors, and their gardens in good or- 
der. In all theſe reſpects, what can be expected, but diſ- 
content and diſesſe, reluctant, careleſs, and ſlovenly exer- 
ane from thoſe who dwell amidſt ſmoke and dirt? 


{ | | N 
A feu is a 8 right to the ground of tenement, for the pay- 
ment of a ſtipulated price, and of an annual acknowledgment, 


" CHAP.- 


n 2. Oh OF; ̃ ͤ . + 6:7 HE} 


MODE OF OCCUPATION. . 


„ 
* 


Szor. e 97 an., of the Farmers, 


"HERE are i or four farms in the county 


wholly arable; or capable of being made ſo, None 
of. theſe contains 500 acres, and only one of them exceeds 
L. 400 of rent. There: may be about 24 or perhaps 26 other 


farms, whoſe ſtock and produce are divided more or leſs 


equally between corn and ſheep; One- half of the remain» 
ing farms have nearly as much land in tillage as, in a fa. 


vourable ſeaſon, may yield a ſufficient quantity of oats for 


the conſumpt of their ſervants and horſes; In the other 
half, comprehending almoſt a third part of the whole « eoun- 
ty, very little or no corn is raiſed. 
The ſize of farms varies from 5o to 6000 acres; From 
t500 to 2500 is thought to be à moderate ſize for a farm 
which is only fit for paſture, and a large fize for one where 
there i is a n proportion of arable land. One farm, 
oh 1 | 0 N 


3 
5 


/ 
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wholly arable, and put into excellent order ata vaſt ex- 
pence, is ſubſet at the rate of 18 8. 6 d. per acre. But 
all land is let by the lump; none by the acre, except ſmall 
Pieces around Selkirk and Galaſhicls, The inhabitants of 
theſe two places poſſeſs from 1200 to 1 500 acres at different 
rents, moſtly from one to two guineas per acre. More may 
be given for a few ſmall and ſelect ſpots, The leſſer farms, 
below 300 acres, which are not numerous, and moſt of 
which keep a few ſheep, bring Tom L. 30 to L. 1co of 
rent. From that ſum to L, 300 is the moſt common rent 
for larger farms, whether devoted wholly to ſheep, or part- 
ly employed in producing corn. 

The character of the farmers admits. of much Sotho. 
A few, from being ſhepherds, have riſen with a fair cha- 
racter to rent farms of conſiderable extent, and retain the 
ſimple and homely manners, dreſs, and fare of their pri- 
me val occupation. But by far the moſt numerous claſs are 
ſons of farmers, either in this or neighbouring counties; 
among whom, according to the difference of their natural 
talents and tempers, of their opportunities to mix with 
good company and receive information, and of their ear- 
Iy habits, there appears much charaQteriſtic variety in point 
of behaviour, living, and managing their farms. Some of 
them are wonderfully tenacious of ancient practices; but 
their number is now much reduced, Others venture on 
innovations with ſlow and timid ſteps, but grow bolder by 
the experience of their own or their near neighbour's ſuc- 
ceſs. And ſeverals carry on improvements with a degree 
of ſpirit and ſkill, which is not eaſily furpaſſed, and which 
has abundantly repaid their trouble and riſk ; though there 
is much leſs ſcope here for ingenuity and enterpriſe than in 
| Roxburghſhire. 'In general, they all deſerve the praiſe of 
being frank, communicative, and hoſpitable. Their tables 
are much better provided, than the appearance of their 
._ _ houſes 
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e ee and there are, in their 
books and manner, a c dial welcome, and an urgency to 
partake of their meat and drink, which ſtrongly indicate 
._ a kind heart. A few of them live in elegance and plenty, 
have a plain dinner well dreſſed and ſerved every day, 
and a bottle of wine vr a cheerful glaſs of punch for a 
friend. But none of them keeps a chaiſe, or a man-ſervant 
for any houſehold purpoſe. Being all trained up from their 
infanty to ride, they themſelves, their wives, and their 
children can manage a horſe with ſome dexterity z and can 
climb ſteep mountains, either on horſeback, or on foot, - 
without much inconveniency. They are very ſociable; 
and even the moſt recluſe are loth to part, eſpecially when 
they meet together at markets and fairs; but, of late, there 
have been few or no inſtances of their neglecting neceſ- 


ſary buſineſs for the ſake of their bottle, or companions, 


or indeed for any other enjoyment. Attempts to deceive 
and over-reach purchaſers, though not wholly unknown 
among ſome of them, are held in utter contempt by the 
better ſort; and, upon the whole, they are very punctual 
in fulfilling bargains, and making payments. Their chief 
defect is a degree of indifference for that kind of knowledge, 
| which can only be acquired from books, or from more fre- 
quent and enlarged intercourſe with mankind. Very few 
of them have hitherto become members of n public libra- 
ry at Selkirk, although they may be admitted on mode- 
rate terms: And very many of them diſcover no defire of 


mixing in any other ſociety, than that of their near neighbours, 


or of thoſe with whom they have buſineſs to tranſa@, Could 

they be perſuaded to read uſeful books, eſpecially in the lineof 
their profeſſion, and to come more abroad into the company of 
thoſe from whoſe converſation profitable inſtruction might 
de learned, they would ſtore their minds with * 
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luable knowledge, and find, in this noquifition; ample com- 
penſation for the trifling expence attending it. 


buon, 1 , 


Tux farms in this county are taken, not by meaſurement, 
but according to the computations, made by the different 
offerers, of the number of ſheep they will maintain, and the 
quantity of grain which may be ſown on them with a rea- 
ſonable proſpe& of an adequate return. Farmers have alſo re- 
ſpe to the nature of the ſoil, and prefer what is dry, ſound, 
and healthy for ſheep, and what brings corn of a good qua- 


lity early to maturity. They alſo eſteem lands, though 


producing coarſe graſſes, where ſheep have an ample un- 
diſturbed range, For though it is reckoned much in fa- 
vour of theſe uſeful animals, to ſettle and feed on little 
ſpace, yet it is equally an advantage to them, eſpecially 
where their food' however abundant is not of the moſt 
nutritive nature, to have an extenſive walk, where they 
are not liable to be frequently turngd, by an awkwardly 
placed wall or by the ſhepherd's dog, from treſpaſſing an 
the poſſeſſions of others. When forcibly reſtrained within 
narrow and irregular bounds, ſheep are prevented from 
thriving ſo well, and becoming ſo ſoon in good condition, 
as they otherwiſe might. Hence a farm of this deſcription, 
however excellent its paſture, will not bring the ſame rent 
in proportion to the number of ſheep upon it, as another, 
of an inferior ſoil, which is more fizeable and compact. 
Regard is alſo paid to the fituation of arable land ; and it is 
pf much greater value when lying all together, than when 
ſcattered in detached and ſtraggling lields (hrough ſheep- 
walks, 


* 
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walks. Theſe circumſtances render it impoſlible to fix any 


general rate, at which land is rented. The graſs eat by a 


ſheep through the year is reckoned worth from 3s. 6 d. 


to 48. Whether it grows on five acres, or on leſs than one. 


But the quantity of land, on which a boll of grain is ſown, 


varies, according to climate, ſoil, and local fituation, from 


58. to L. 3. A few ſpots around Selkirk, occupied as gar- 


dens or nurſeries, are let about that ſum per acre ; but it 
has been already mentioned, that the more common rate of 
all the lands let by the acre is from one to two ne and 
the average will ſcarcely reach 30s, 


All rents are paid in money twice every year. Though 


Whitſunday and Martinmas are the terms ſpecified in all 


leaſes, yet it is uſual to delay exacting payment until the 
time of the two great fairs at Selkirk in April and in Au- 


guſt. With this indulgence, it can be no great hardſhip on 


the tenants to pay what is here called fore-rent, that is, a 
fall year's rent before they reap à crop. Their profits ari- 


fing almoſt wholly from ſheep, they ſell their wool, their 


lambs, their cheeſe, their young wedders, and their caſt | 
ewes, before they make the firſt half. yearly payment of 
their rent, and they ſell ſome of theſe articles the follow- 
ing ſeafon, before they make the ſecond. The abſurd ex- 
actions of carriages ®, hain, dargs, and other remnants of 


feudal manners; are ſtill retained in ſome leaſes; but, in 


moſt caſes money is accepted in lieu of them. I am ſorry 
to add, that adſtriction to particular mills, is, in very many, 
Caſes, an unpleaſant addition to the rent. 


| Sect. 


* Carriages mean the carriage of fuel, corn, hay, &c, by tenants with- 
out payment for the proprietor. Kain is a certain number of tame. fowls, * 
A darg is a day's-work, either of man or woman, as ſpecified in leaſes, In 
. * Tome Jones, TY Or lint or tow is required to be ſpun, 


— 
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Ant ben unknown, 


An univerſally eſtabliſhed, though the weekly collec- 

tions in ſome pariſhes are very conſiderable, . The ſam an- 
nually levied by aſſeſſments amounted in 1991 * to L. 343 
Sterling ; and, as the number of poor was then about 140, 
many of them muſt have been able to earn ſomething by 
working, and muſt have received occaſional aid, from the 
collections made on Sundays, and from charitable neigh- 
bours. In this account, are not included the aſſeſſments le- 
vied from thoſe parts of Stow and Innerleithen pariſhes, 
which lie in this county, nor yet the poor who may reſide 
there. It maynot be improper to take notice, that, in general, 
the poor-rates do not materially leſſen the voluntary contri- 
' butions, becauſe theſe are ſuffered ro remain under the ma- 
1 arora of the k ixk· ſeſſions. 


| Sxer. V —Leaſe. 


Tais county being molily paſtoral, the leaſes are ſhort. 
A few have been granted, for nineteen or twenty-one years, 
of farms containing a good deal of arable land ſuſceptible 
of improvement. But, even for ſuch farms, thirteen or fif- 
F 5 | teen 


o Sce Stat. Actt, of Galaſhiels and Selkirk, Vol. II.; of Aſhkirk and 
Futriek, Vol. III.; of Yarrow, Vol. VII.; and of Roberton, Vol. XI. 
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teen years are more common terms, and nine fey tho: 


ty at large. The period of ſome is ſtill ſhorter; and, on 


| the eſtate of CCFͤͤ/.ꝛ a A. 
| leaſes at all. Yet ſuch is the reliance. on his juſtice and 


moderation, that tenants are. rather defirous of occupying 
his lands, and ſcruple not to lay out money in improving 
their farms, and accommodating themſelves with comfort» 
able houſes. I muſt, however, be permitted to regret, tha 
the reſpectable character of an individual ſhould give a kind 

of fanQiagn- to a practice, which, on every ſound principle, 
muſt be conſidered, as the hane of agriculture, and a. real 
loſs both to the public, and to every proprietor wha adopts- 
it. It is a ſingular infelicity to any: country, when the ami- 
able manners of its ſovereign, and the eaſe, plenty, and 
ſecurity, which ſubjects enjoy under his government, en- 
gage them to make an unconditional ſurrender of their 

rights, and entwiſt around their: own: necks the fetters of 

deſpotiſm. It is impoſſible to calculate, how ſoon and how 

deeply the evil, thus improvidently and tamely ſubmitted 

io, may affect themſalves or their poſterity. And may not 

the poſſeſſion of farms without leaſes. be productive, accord- 
ing to circumſtances, of conſequences equally diſagreeable-. 
to tenants or landlords? When a tenant dies, what ſecurity 
has he, that his farm- ſhall deſcend to his family? And can 
it be expected, that he will riſk any expence-in improving 


it on, ſuch: an ancertainty* Suppoſing him to live, does 


not his continuance. in the farm from year to year depend 
on the will of his maſtev? May not his maſter die, and be 
ſucceeded (eſpecially on an entailed: eſtate) by aw heir, who 
ſhall conſtrue every ſubſtantial melioration into an argument - 
for an advance of rent? Or, allowing both proprietor and 


' tenant to live, how ſoon may the careleſsneſs. of a ſervant - 


in allowing cattle to deſtroy a hedge, or the levity of a fon 
in eta flick or ſhooting, a partridge, or the vefuſal of a 


friend ' 
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friend to give a political vote, or the tenant's own indiſcre- 
tion in ſpeaking rudely to ſome favourite minion or pointer, 
| procure his diſmiſſal ? It is, therefore; as clearly his inte- 
reſt, to have a leaſe, that he may be independent of ſuch 
capricious treatment, as it is that of Britiſh ſubjeQs to be 
governed by King, Lords, and Commons, a known code 
of laws, and regular courts of juſtice. Nor are leaſes leſs 
advantageous to landholders; of which a ſtronger proof 
cannot be given, than the certainty, in the caſe to which I 
allude, of the proprietor, notwithſtanding the merited pre- 
poſſeſſion in his favour, obtaining a conſiderable increaſe of 
rent, and giving greater ſatisfaction to his tenants, by grant- 
ing them leaſes of a competent length, and freeing them 
from all extraordinary expence, with reſpe& to their houſes 
and farms, Should the competent length of a leaſe be aſked, 
the anſwer is plain, It muſt bear a proportion to the ad- 
vance of rent. For example, to every L. 100 of rent pre- 
ſently paid, let L. 2 be added for every year of the leaſe; - 
making an addition of L. 42 on every L. 100 for a leaſe of 
twenty one years, of L. 30 on every L. 100 for a leaſe of 
fifteen years, and of L. 18 on every L. 100 for a leaſe of 
nine years *; devolving on the landlord all expence of 
building, excepting the mere carriage of ſtones and lime; 
leaving, to the tenant to determine the ſize of the hou- 
ſes, and incloſures, and the length of the leaſe; but bind- 
ing him to a general ſyſtem, of management, whereby the 
land might increaſe in value, and the houſes and incloſures 
might be preſerved in excellent order. It would be an 
improvement on this plan, if the riſe in the rent was not 
8 . to 
® Theſe examples are given merely as illuſtrations of the principle. The 
additional rent may be greater or leſs than is here mentioned, according to 


the nature and locul ſituation of farms, their ſuſceptibility of improve- 
ment, their ready acceſs to manure, and a variety of other circumſtances. 


* 


0 
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to take place for a few years; a Haufe; which, I am happy 


do underſtand, has found its way into ſome leaſes in this 


county, and which deſerves commendation, as it keeps mo- 


ney in the tenant's pocket at the commencement of his 


agricultural operations, when he ſtands moſt in need of it. 
Whitſunday is the uſual term at which leaſes commence, 


Tenants then enter into poſſeſſion of the houſes and the 


land in graſs, but not of the land under corn, till. the "ove | 
1s removed from the e 


Sx or. VI.—Expence 25 N 


Taznr is ſo great diverſity i in the nature a" fize of 
farms and in the mode of management, that an account of 
expence and profit can ſcarcely be given, which will apply 
to more than two or three farms in the county. In the few. 


that are moſtly or wholly arable, a ſmall number of ſheep 


are either kept or bought annually to be fattened; and young 
cattle are either reared, or old ones are purchaſed to con- 
ſume the turnips. The portions of land in tillage, belong- 
ing to ſheep-farms, are of ſuch unequal fertility and extent, 
and ſubjected to ſuch different treatment, with a view of 


accommodating either the -family or the flock. of the te- 
nant, that it would be extremely difficult to make any ge- 


neral calculation of their real produce, and of the profits 
ariſing from a complication of cauſes and practices, from 
which the reader could derive entertainment or informa- 
tion. The paſture diſtri is almoſt wholly ſtocked with 
ewes, either of the white-faced and long-bodied kind, or of 
the black-faced and ſhort-bodied. This difference, in the 
manner of ſtocking farms, as well as in the Kinds of ſheep, 
#ccaſions a difference in the ſales and prices both of ſheep 
K k : 5 -, + 


oe ee 


and wool from the ſtatement given in the Agricultural Sur- 
vey of Roxburghſhire, | To enſure a plentiful ſtore of food 
for the mothers and their lambs, it is uſual, in ſeveral 
farms, to ſell a certain proportion of ewes while great with 
young, from whence they are called great-ewes, In other 

farms, where proviſion is more abundant in the early than 
in the late part of the ſeaſon, no ewes are fold till they 


bring up their lambs, after which thoſe are picked out, 


who are moſt unfit for breeders, and in beft condition for 
the markets, Theſe are called draught or caft-ewes. In 
one or other of theſe ways, about one-fixth part of all the 
ewes on the farm is annually diſpoſed of, the proportion of 
_ great and draught-ewes varying in different farms, It is 
expected that at leaſt two-thirds of the ewes ſhall bring 
lambs yearly ; and ſomewhat more than two-fevenths and 
leſs than one-third of all the lambs produced, are kept to 
fupply vacancies in the flock by death or ſales. On theſe prin- 
eiples, the expence and profit, on a farm capable of wintering 
2000 ſheep of the white-faced kind, will be nearly as under : 


The rent at 36 64. per heep, a © ©. 
To 1200 old ewes, at 148. — EL. $00 


To 380 do. two years old, at 115, 209 

To 400 do. one year old, at 7s. .. 140 

To 20 tups, at L. 1, 108. — 30 

Intereſt on this ſam at 5 per cent. 35 4 6 

Salving, at 4 d. each, „ „ 

Three herds, at L. 20 each, - $0.0. 0 
Drains, &c.- „„ z 9 © 


Groſs yearly expenditure, * 517 14 =_ 


4 


* 
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"Thp-pindud or Glas il be, after every dla. for 


mortality, | e 
120 great ewes, at 14 8. 64. 3 L. 87 0 5 
200 draught-ewss, at 11s. = =" "210 0 10 
800 lambs, at 586. 200 © © 
1800 fleeces, at 36. £ - 18 © 0 
CR tape, udder-locks *, and mort, — 30 o © 

Total produce, iy 2 o O 


From which the farmer's profit appears to be, LE 109 6 9 


but 3 it may be greater, when the prices of wool and ſheep 


are higher, when the mortality i is leſs, and when the ſeaſon. 
is favourable to the feeding of ſheep and of lambs. He 


cannot, in any ſeaſon, ſell more than a ſcore of ewes aboye 


ſell 80 more fleeces, and 100 or 120 more lambs. 


| the calculation; but, when it is remarkably good, he OF 


Where no e are Jo. the Profit 1s anther] lr. 


ger. „ . 
Expenditure, as s before, =_— — 


F; 


Ln 14 9 | 


The number of ewes will be the ſame as be- 
fore, and their prices only 11 8. viz. 320 


ewes, at 118. — L. 176 
But the number of lambs muſt be greater, as 


thoſe of the great-ewes are to be included ; 


hence 920 lambs, at à 8. = 230 


There muſt alſo be more e at leaſt 1900, 
at Sh: — Do nt 


Cheeſe, &c. as formerly, = 5 


Teen produor, 


*# Udder-locks are the wool plucked from the udders, and ok are the 


ſkins of ſheep and lambs who die, See p. 47. and 156, 


* 


* 
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which. is L. 19 more than by the former ſtatement, and 
ſhows the ſuperior profit of not ſelling great-ewes; when 
the farm has ſufficient food for them. The laſt article may 


4 likewiſe admit of a ſmall increaſe, as more cheeſe will be 


made, and there will be more udder-locks: though this is 
rather problematical, as there will alſo be fewer ons of 

lhe who die. es | 
The ee ee expence and proſit of the ſame num- 
ber of black. faced ſheep, v will appear from the e 
ſtatement: „„ | 


Rent, as as formerly, „ — . . 350 0 0 
But the value of the ſtock 1540 be leſs, at Leal 
i OT. each on 1600 ſheep, making L. 120, 
the intereſt of which muſt be deducted, ON”. 5 
reduces the intereſt on the ſum⸗ total to — 49 4 2 
By uſing more tar, which is comparatively | „ 
cheup, and leſs butter, which is compara- 
tively dear, there wil be a faving of L. 71 


C0 7 — JJ 7 4 20” 9: 0 
The ſums allowed for herds and. drains, as 5 . 
e 8 als — — 1 0 0 


; Tail expenditure, © | 9 7 50 4 © 


. The ſales will confiſt of, 


120 great · ewez, which, on account of 400 ltere) of. 
their fleeces, will only ſell for 13 8. 4d. L. 80 o © 
But the draught-ewes, by wanting their flees 
ces, will reach the ſame price with white 
' faced ones; hence 200 of them, at 118. 
d as formerly, — = 1120 .0 9 


eas formal LEY 2 0 
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Brought forward, L. 190 % 

The lambs, oy 8 1e ſyckled, will 

lambs; hence 800 of them, at 6 8. 6 d. 260 0 o 
But the fleeces of the flock cannot be eſtima- | 

ted above 11 d. each “; hence e 

at 11 d. — - 82 10 6 
And leſs cheeſe will be made, which will re- 
quire a deduction of L. 12 or thereabouts | 
from the laſt lumped article, reducing it to 38 o © 


** 


* 4 


Total produce, 1 L. 570 10 0 


which i only 1 66, 6 s, of profit to the farmer, be- 
ing L. 43 leſs than is gained on a ſimilar flock. of white - o- 
ced ſheep. The reader will pergeive that the greater pro, 

ſit is to be wholly aſcribed to the wook. And there are 
no ways of increaſing the profit in 1 one e caſe, which are 
not n In in the other. VCC 


4 Fs I 


* at th gc, 64 flees 6 foe, this her «hpi of of 4% 
ſtong abopt 65. N | 


„ 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


LL the implements of huſbandry, which have already 
been deſeribed in the Agricultural Survey of Rox- 
burghſhire, are uſed in this county, except the ſnow-plongh, 
the drain-plough, the cart with three wheels, the improved 
| barrows, and the inſtrument for hoeing drilled crops, A 
thraſhing-machine was brought into it, about the year 1792, 
but it was either never ſet agoing or ſoon given up. In 
1796, a millwright in Galaſhiels made the firſt one that 
Was actually employed, and it is found to anſwer extreme- 
ly well, Three or four have been fince erected; but their 
number cannot be expected to increaſe 1 in a _ where 
ſo little corn is raiſed. 

There are no implements peculiar to 1 : The dag, 
uſed for bringing home peats, and the creels or baſkets, in 
which they and other articles are carried on horſeback, 
being common in all hilly countries, where there are no 
roads for carts. Both here and in Roxburghſhire, a kind 
of hoe is ſometimes fixed to the ſmall plough, inſtead of a 
coulter, for e drilled crops, but it cannot anſwer in 
x Propel 
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| INCLOSING, FENCES, GATES. = 


IE reader muſt be referred to what is mentioned in 
the Account of Roxburghſhire with reſpeck to theſe 
particulars, eſpecially concerning the nature of different 
fences, and the manner and expence of executing inclo- 
ſures, Great progreſs has been made, of late, in ſepa - 
rating the arable from the paſture lands, in the ſame farms, 
and in ſubdividing into equal fields what is ſubjected to the 
_ plough. Subſtantial ſtone-walls, without cement, about five. 
feet high, and moſtly with Galloway tops, are common in 
the higher parts of the county, not becauſe thorns will not 
grow, but becauſe it is difficult to preſerve them while 
young from being gnawed, and often eat over by ſheep 
during winter. They are found, in great luxuriancy and. 
excellent order, around Selkirk and Galaſhiels, and on fe» _ 
veral farms where there is much tillage; and have been 
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reared to become good fences, without the aid of pales; 
Walls of turf or ſod are annually raiſed in many places à- 
round thoſe folds, in which ſheep are confined during night, 
till the grain is cut and removed from the fields; the walls 
ars then thrown down, and the ſpace ineloſed, enriched by 
the dung and urine of the ſheep, is ploughed to bear a 
crop the enſaing ſeaſon, Hurdles or nets are ſometimes 
uled, inſtead of walls, and removed to another portion of 
the field when one is thought ſufficiently ſaturated, which 
may be thought to ſave expence, and get a larger quantity 
of ground thus manured : but when the prime coſt of theſe, 
and the trouble of flitting them, are taken into the account; 
and when, at the ſame time, it is conſidered, that the more 
ſurface is gone over in this manner, the leſs dung it re- 
ceives, and that the ſods, by being expoſed in thin walls 
to the drought of ſummer, are eaſily ſpread along the field, 
and converted into a fine and rich mould, ſuch walls, on 
| ſpots judiciouſly ſelected, may be pronounced, in many 
caſes, an uſeful improvement. Walls of this kind, raiſed 
to protect young trees, are backed with earth like a mound, 
Yu thort Wicks, Kuok 38. he ,$9p, 3n the form of = pa- 


© Fences, when dende of property, are made at the 
joint expence of proprietors; when ſeparating paſture from 
arable land, are ſometimes done ſolely by the landlord, 
ſometimes ſolely by the tenant, and ſometimes mutually by 


both; and, when ſubdividing fields, are often bot not al- 


; ways reared by the tenant alone. 


Nothing particular deſerved to be mentioned about gates, 
except a fimple contrivance of three or four ſeparate bars, 
| made round, with a ſwivel and a ring or link at each end 


#7 
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to go upon a hook. in the poſts, inſtead of fliding into holes, 
| which weaken the poſts, and are apt to make them rot and 
fail. A little time is requiſite for opening and ſhutting 
them ; but while hanging, they are a ſtrong fence, and 
they can be laid aſide out of the reach of injury from cat- 
. tle and loaded carts, and conſequently, by a little attention, 

bid fair to outlaſt any gate. | 


LE : CHAP. 


nA. vn. 


ARABLE LAND, 


| Stor, I— nge. 


1 N proportion t to the quantity of land in different farms 
that is kept in tillage, is the attention beſtowed on 
ploughing. It is natural to expect, that a. few ſpots in ex- 
poſed ſituations, which can only yield poor returns, will 
not be managed and defended with the ſame care, as large 
fields, on the proper cultivation of which, the e s pro- 
fir in ſome. meaſure depends, In the one caſe, generally, 
the implements are coarſe, the ſervants are unſkilful, and 


their work is ſlovenly. In the other caſe, all the imple» - 


ments are conſtructed in the moſt approven and ſubſtantial 


| manner, expert ploughmen are procured, the horſes are 


carefully trained, and both maſters and ſervants pique them 
| ſelves on . their 1 n tilled and ny 
ridged. 


8 „ Ob Two 


„ 
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Two horſes, yoked abreaſt in the plough, are eaſily ma- 
add by one man. Three or even four, or perhaps two 
horſes and two oxen, are uſed to break up new land, eſpe- 
cially when its ſurface is rugged or covers large ſtones, Some 
| ſieep places, where no ſtrength of draught can make a fur - 
row againſt the bank, ere ploughed wholly downwards, the 
horſes finding greater difficulty in dragging the plough up 
the hill without a furrow, than in bringing it down with a 
very deep one. It is evident that land of this deſcription 
can never be ſubjected to a regular ſyſtem of cropping, and 
that it is only broken up by good farmers, to receive ma- 
nure and to be put in better order for paſture. 

The ſize of furrows, the formation, breadth, and poſi- 
tion of ridges, the ſeaſon and the manner of ploughing for 
different crops, are all the ſame in this N as in the 
light lands of Roxburghſhire, | 


55 * 


Is never practiſed, except on land torn up from a ſtate 


of nature, or in ſuch a wretched condition at the commence» _ 


ment of a leaſe as to be unfit for turnips. In the one caſe, 
a complete ſeaſon and much labour are neceflary to bring 


it into form; and, in the other caſe, there is too little time, 


after the entry at Whitſunday, to procure manure, and to 
clean and dreſs fields for 8 e with ard n 
an return. 

In fallowing new land, Sie firſt | object is to turn over 
the ſward ſo completely as to enſure its rotting, and 


to dig up ſuch flones as lie in the way. Aſter re- 


maining in this ſtate through winter, it is croſs-plough- 
ed in ſpring, and all ſtones, which obſtru&t the plough, | 
Bos IE. are 


35 
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are carefully looſened and removed. Two or more plough- 
ings are given during the ſummer; ſuch ſtones, as formerly 
eſcaped notice, are taken away; and the field is repeatedly 
harrowed, and formed into ridges. If it is very manageable, 
and not extenſive, all this may be done, and manure appli- 
ed in time to ſow turnips broadcaſt. But more frequently 

it requires ſo many ploughings, ſo much other work, and 
ſuch a quantity of lime or marl, that farmers, with diffi- 
culty, prepare even a few acres properly, by the beginning 
of the ſecond winter, for” a . of an the following | 
ſpring: 


SECT. III.— Rotation of Crops. 


Iy the higher parts of the county, there are very few 
. turnips, and no peas. It is impoſſible to obſerve a regular 
rotation, where oats occupy at leaſt „ if not „ of all the 
arable land, where the fmall remainder is divided pretty 
equally between turnips and barley, and where red clover 
is rarely if ever raiſed. There is, however, every appear- 
_ ance of turnips becoming more general; and farmers may 
be tempted to ſow red clover, although they cannot protect 
it from ſheep during winter, and can only reap advantage 
from it for a ſeaſon, not probably as a hay-crop, but at leaſt 
as enriching the paſtyre, till the white clover becomes 
more abundant. They are all ſenſible that turnips and clo- 
ver are defirable both for their flocks and their fields; anq 
this con viction ſeems to be gredually overcoming their fears 
of attempting to cultivate theſe crops, and ſtrengthening 
their deſires of having more of their arable * ſubſtan- 

tially incloſed. 
" other en which raiſe more corn, the moſt 
judicious 
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judicious and profitable rotation, that has been adopted, is 


turnip, barley, clover, and oats, in equal proportions, And 


enough of dung, with the help of a little lime or marl, can 


be furniſhed annually for carrying it on, while the whole 


land in tillage does not exceed 60 acres, Where it is more 
extenſive, the clover is allowed to remain two ſeaſons, or a 


ng 0 pou GT 


tation. 


Farms, moſtly or wholly 3 are > managed much on 


the ſame plan, but on a larger ſcale. Tenants, for want 


of dung, find it their intereſt, after enriching a field with 


manure, to leave it in paſture, till it can be tilled with a 


| reaſonable proſpect of being dunged again in the courſe of a 
gentle rotation. Fields are thus thrown into paſture, not 


in any regular ſucceſſion, but merely according to conve- 
nience, local ſituation, and the ſufficiency of their fences. 
Other fields are ſubjected to the rotation already mentioned 


of turnips, barley, clover, and oats, with this difference, 
that generally a greater or leſs proportion of peas is ſubſti- 


tuted for a part of the black crops, and that ſome of the 
land, which ſhould be in barley, is ſown with oats. Other 


rotations are alſo followed equally agreeable to the rules of 


good huſbandry, which are underſtood to conſiſt, in an al- 


ternate ſucceſſion of white and black crops, in introducing + 
a drill crop as often as is neceſlary to keep the land free 


from weeds, and in giving it ſuch a competent quantity of 


manure, during the courſe of every rotation, as will enable 
it to produce good crops of the ſeveral grains, without be- 


ing much impoveriſhed, I mean not, however, to infi- 
nuate, that theſe rules are obſerved by all the farmers in 


this county, in the cultivation of their fields. Some of them ; 
ſeem to think, that there is no occafion for reſorting to a 
black crop while their lands can bear a white one, and that 


it is impoſſible to exhauſt a kindly ſoil after it is well mars 


PS 
* 
4 
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led. Others, who are ſufficiently enlightened to perceive 


the abſurdity of ſuch maxims, have not been able to eman- 


_ | eipate themſelves altogether from former prgudices, and 
cannot reſiſt the propenſity, which they were early taught 


to foſter, of taking two white crops ſucceſſively from land in 
excellent order. But theſe practices are gradually giving | 


place to a more rational and Tony ſyſtem. 


* 


SECT. IV.—Crops OO cultivated. 


Tux crops moſt commonly cultivated are, oats, hair, 
peas, turnips, and potatoes, 1 i 


1 The diſſerent kinds of Oats, according to cheir preva- 
lence, may be thus ranked, viz. The red, the white, the 
Angus, and the Dutch, all of which, have already been de- 


ſcribed. In high and expoſed ſituations, the red, beyond 
all controverſy, deſerve the preference; and there are few 


fields in the whole county, where they may not contend 
for it. The white are chiefly ſown where there is ſome 
ſhelter, and a degree of mildneſs and warmth in the cli- 
mate. Beſides theſe advantages, the Angus require a good 
ſoil. The Dutch are now moſtly confined to a few ſhelter- 
ed ſpots, where the white and Angus might be too late of 
ripening, and will probably ſoon be diſuſed altogether. 
Church's oats, and the bach oats have not been much tried. 


There are not many fields fit for producing the former ; 
but the latter might be ſown to advantage on ſeveral parts 


of different farms, where the expoſure is cold, and the 


ground more or leſs retentive of moiſture, 


Big, 
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Big, a native of the county, is the only ſpecies of bar- 
ley, that will arrive at full maturity, and yield a tolerable 
| increaſe in a very large portion of the arable land. It ad- 
mits of being ſown late in the ſeaſon, and therefore is leſs 
apt to ſuffer from thoſe annual weeds, which in ſpite of 
every precaution ſpring up in a thin and light ſoil. Let it 
ripens early and equally; and is a ſurer and weightier erop, 
where there is a deficiency of climate, than the other kinds 
cultivated in the lower and warmer farms. There the 
long-eared barley is moſt common and moſt productive; al- 
though it may be doubted, whether Big, growing more 
quickly and being ſooner ready, might not make a better 
nurſe for clover, and whether its greater quantity, the equa- 
lity of its grains, and its having little refuſe, might not 
compenſate for its inferiority of weight, and of produce in 
pot-barley or meal. But there may be reaſon, on the other 
hand, to doubt, whether it retains all theſe qualities unim- 
paired, when ſown on land highly enriched with dung and 
marl or lime, and whether it does not then acquire a lux- 
uriance unfriendly to the earlineſs and equality of its ripen- 
ing. 


Battledore, or ſprat- barley, was brought from Yorkſhire 
in the year 1790, by George Currie, Eſq; when he had the 
farm of Carterhaugh, about 3 miles above Selkirk. It is 
midle fized, rather ſmall, plump, and remarkably thin in 
the ſkin, which makes it very heavy and productive in 
proportion to the meaſure, both in meal and in pot-barley 
and, being alſo very equal, it will probably malt well. It 
has the peculiar advantage of ſending forth a greater num - 
ber of branches or ſtalks from one grain than any other kind 
of barley, on which account about 24 firlors of ſeed are 
enough for an acre, or even two firlots if the land be in 
excellent order. But i it muſt be ſown at leaſt three weeks 


earlier 


/ 
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earlier than even the long · eared barley ; and after all, it 
may be later of coming to maturity, The grains, too, are 
extremely apt to drop from the ear, and the heavy ears 
to ſnap from the brittle ſtraw, in a high wind, or hen 
the ſheaves are toſſed to or from the cart. 


— ꝓ leſs peas are ſown now es formerly, yet a 
greater quantity is annually raiſed. In the higher grounds, 
where the lateneſs of the climate, and the variableneſs of 
the weather made them precarious and unproduRtive, they 
are moſtly given up, But, in the lower fields, where there 
is more genial heat, and where the ſoil is kindly and en- 
riched by lime or marl, they grow Juxuriantly, are ex- 
tremely prolific, unleſs perhaps they run too much to ſtraw, 
and become ready for the fickle, while the days are ſome - 
what long and the air dry to forward their preparation for 
being ſafely ſtacked. In theſe caſes, they are a lucrative 
and meliorating crop; they fetch a good price; their ſtraw 
makes excellent fodder ; their rapid growth, their tenden- 
cy to cling together, and their weight bear down and cruſh 
all weeds ; and the ſtalks of theſe weeds and the ſtubble of 
the peas, reduced to a ſtate of corruption, OE excellent 
| manure for the ground. 

The average quantity of theſe three Wenn ſown upon 

an Engliſh acre, is nearly as follows: Oats, ; Barley, 5 
or 43 and, Peas, Ir of their reſpective bolls. Their ave- 
rage produce, on the ſame acre, will be, Oats, 34 bolls; 
Barley, 41 bolls; and, Peas, 4 bolls. The times of ſow- 
ing and of reaping depend much on ſeaſons and the ſtate of 
different fields. The dryneſs and warmth of the ſoil make 
the blade to ſpring and the corns to ripen ſo quickly, that 


farmer, in moſt caſes, are rather anxious. ny rigs 


W nne 


fe 
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It is unneceſſary to repeat much of what has beep al - 
ready obſerved concerning the culture of turnips and po- 
tatogs, as every thing, relating to both of them, is mana - 
ged in the ſame way as in Roxburghſhire, Twenty years 
ago, there were ſcarcely ten acres of turnips in the whole 
county. Thoſe, raiſed in ſome corners of corn-fields in 
different farms, were generally deſtroyed by the ſheep ; 
and the few ridges, annually ſown around Selkirk and Ga- 
laſhiels, were greedily devoured by children and curious 
people, as ſoon as the bulb was formed. In ſpite of theſe 
obſtacles, the culture of them has become gradually more 
general, and is ſtill rapidly on the increaſe. Attention, care, 
and good fences protect them from ſheep; and the depre- 
dations of idle boys are leſs now, that their curioſity is 
fully gratified, or at leaſt are not ſo perceptible in nume- 
rous and large fields, as they were in ſmall detached ſpots. 
Turnips are here rather a more certain crop than in the fif- 
ter county, and nearly as weighty. More of them are ap- 
plied to rear and improve the condition of cattle and _ 
than to fatten either for the anne Th 


Pots found their way into this eounty ſome years 
before turnips ; though I cannot learn that they were plant- 
ed, except with the ſpade, till the year 1772 or 1773, or 
that any kind was known, except the red and a few t:dneys. 
About that time, ſome of the common white kind made 
their appearance, and in a few years entirely ſupplanted 


the others. About that time, too, they began to be drop- 7 


ped in every furrow made by the plough, which practice 
was tenaciouſly retained, till the larger returns procured 
by planting them in every third furrow, or in ridges at the 
diſtance of twenty-ſeven or even thirty-ſix inches, and the 
obvious advantage of getting the land cleared and pulve- 
4 0g by ths plough, gradually obtained, for theſe two laſt 
ER a methoges 
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methods, a decided preference. Thay bats: quite com- 
mon, through the whole county, about the 1778 or 1780. 
By that time, a change of ſeed was brought from Lang- 
holm ; red-nebs were introduced ; potatoes conſtituted a 
chief article of food for a great part of the year; and ever 
ſince, enough of them has been raiſed to ſupply the con- 
ſumpt of the inhabitants, and to furniſh a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſeell to the onnhigugus 80 of Mid-Lothian and 
Tweeddale. 

It 5s (till the general practice to put dung . into that 
ſorrow on which the potato-ſet is to be planted, and to 
make the plough cover both the dung and the ſer with freſh 
earth, But though this bids fair to produce the moſt luxu- 
riant and largeſt crop, it is liable to ſeveral objections. 
The potatoes, by growing immediately above the dung, 
are apt to bliſter and become ſcabrous by its heat: the dung, 
confined during a ſeaſon to one furrow and that occupying 
ſcarcely a third part of the whole field, cannot be brought 
to mix and incorporate eaſily with the other two parts, 
without croſs-plonghing and harrowing the land: and, by 
being applied only in ſpring, it favours the growth of 
weeds, among the potatoes, which cannot be deſtroyed 
without much trouble and labour. All theſe incon veni- 
encies are avoided by laying the, dung equally over the 
whole field during winter, and ploughing it inſtantly down. 
The force of its heat is allayed, by its being ſpread over « 
wide extent, and by its lying ſo. long and ſo equally among 
cold earth « A. great many weeds, ſpringing early up through 
its influence, are checked and killed before the potatoes are 
Planted: The ſoil is mellowed, more eafily wrought, and 
dreſſed at leſs expence : And the crop, if not ſo prolific, 
is of @ better quality. 'The greateſt produce of an acre, 
which has fallen within my keowledun was about 35 re- 
turns of the ** About 94 x firlots n yielded 330, 

| or 
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or 824 n bolls. But 20 returns of 10 ſirlots 
planted is a good, and 18 returns an average crop. | 

The curl only made its appearance here about two or 
three years ago, and has not' hitherto made any alarming 
progreſs. An ingenious neighbour has ſuggeſted, that it 
may be in ſome meaſure prevented, and potatoes brought 
earlier to maturity, by planting only one ſet, cut from the 
top ® of each potato. From thence always iſſues the firſt and 
ſtrongeſt ſprout made by a potato in ſpring, which led 
him to infer, that it would grow more quickly and vigorouſ- 
ly in the ground than any other part of the potato. And 
he ſhewed me in his garden a bed, all planted the ſame 

day, the one half with top- ſets carefully kept apart, and the 
other with ſets from the root and ſides. Both were luxu- 
riant and free from curl, but the top-ſets were fartheſt ad- 
vanced and promiſed to be ys at leaſt three weeks, be - 
fore the other, 1 


The relative proportions of theſe different grains may 
be nearly thus. Oats occupy rather more than one half of 
all the land in tillage or about 4800 acres. The remainder 
may be divided into four equal parts; three of which may 
be allotted to turnips, (including potatoes), barley, and 
clover, and the fourth to peas, and thoſe crops which 
| are not ſo JOY cultivated. | 


- 


The top is the part fartheſt from the root or tendril, by which! a po- 
tato is connected with the reſt of the Cm | 
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SECT. V.—Crops not commonly cultivated. 15 


A. FEW acres are ſometimes devoted to wheat. It is ma- 
naged in the ſame manner as in Roxburghſhire, and yields 
good returns; but is, in ſeveral reſpeccts, hurtful to the 
ground. 


Aſtoniſhing crops have been raiſed of rye; but there 
is little demand for this grain, and it is nearly as ſore up- 
on land as wheat, The ſtraw of both ſells at a high price. 


Beans are ſometimes, though very ſeldom ſown among 
- peas. A. fews rows are alſo to be ſeen, in ſome fields, both 
of them, and of cabbages. . But there is very little ſoil in 
the whole county of a ſufficient depth for raiſing either of 
| theſe, or carrots, though all of them have been produced 
ol an excellent quality on particular ſpots, 


"The ſoil is much. better adapted to the cultivation of 
yams. They have been tried in ſeveral places, and pro- 
miſe to ſucceed extremely well. From their large ſize, a 
greater number of them than of potatoes is requiſite to 
plant an acre; but their produce, in ſome inſtances of which 
1 have heard, has been twenty-four or twenty-five returns 
of the ſeed. Their culture is the ſame with that of pota- 
toes, but their growth; is rather flower, and wa ſhould be 
put ſooner 1 into the ground. | 


| There Ip be no doubt that Swediſh Turnips would thrive 

well in the whole arable diſtri. Some of them have 

weighed a Dutch ſtone, But, without a confederacy of 
neighbouring farmers to raiſe fields of them every year, 
they cannot force their way into general uſe; and it is not 
; | clear 
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clear that they merit ſo much attention. They are eat, 
with prodigious avidity, by every paſſenger, eſpecially in 
| ſpring: and though cattle are equally fond of them, they 


are by no means ſo meliorating a crop to the ground, as 
common tui ni =. 


Since the improvement of land by lime and marl, tares 
grow luxuriantly, and are ſown on many farms to be given 
green to horſes during ſummer. This laudable practice is 
daily gaining ground. And it ſeems highly probably that, 
in a very few years, every farm in the county will have 
ſome portion of its arable land, in tares for ſummer provi- 


| fion to the horſes, and in yams for winter proviſion to the 
milk-cows. | 


No fields of lint are raiſed, but 2 ſmall quantity of it | 
is annually ſown on e farms ws houſewives and cot- 
tagers. 


It is not eaſy to ion A conjefture concerning the num- 
ber of acres occupied by theſe various crops. | But they 
are ſo few, that when added to the fields annually in peas, 
their joint amount will not exceed what is GO to them 
at the cloſe of the FEE ſection. 


* 
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srer. I. Natural Meadows and Paſtures, + 
SECT. II— Artif Graſſes. 

erer. II.—Hay-Harveft. 

SECT. I'V.—Feeding, 


oc the firſt three articles, very little remains 


to be added to what is already ſtated in the Account 
of Roxburghſhire. In proportion to the extent of the two 


counties, the nature, the quantity, and the manner of ma- 


king meadow-hay, are very much the ſame; and it con- 
fiſts of the ſame common grafſes. Nor is there any mate- 


rial difference in the kinds of artificial graſſes, the propor- 


tions of each ſown upon an acre, the quantity produced, 
the management of hay, or the form and thatching of hay- 
ſtacks. Perhaps it ſhould be mer, that 929 85 clo- 


yer is racely if IONS 


From 
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From the ſmall quantity of land in inralyh and elover, 
and from the proportion of theſe which is given to ſheep, | 
it muſt be obvious that few cattle can be fed. Yet ſome of 
the older milk. cows on different farms, and even ſuch young 
ones as run more to beef then to milk, and ſeveral oxen 
either reared in the county or purchaſed in the neighbour- 
hood, are annually fattened, and are ſuppoſed to yield an 

_ ample profit on their value when put upon clover or tur- 
nips. There are ſeveral graſſy fields on the banks of Et- 
trick and Borthwick waters, much fitter for black-cattle 
than ſheep. Theſe, however, are employed more in rear- 
ing than in feeding cattle; and it may be ſafely affirmed, 
that the number reared yearly greatly exceeds thoſe which. 
are fattened. If ſome profit did not ariſe from bringing up 
both young cattle and horſes, many farmers would have a 
very ſcanty ſubſiſtence, whoſe ſtock conſiſts wholly of black» 
faced ſheep, or who pay a dearer rent than 3 s. 6 d. for the 
graſs eat by every ſheep. 

Some time ago, cattle were grazed during ſummer, when 
a year old for 125. or 158., when two years old for 18 8. 
or 215,, and when three or more years old for 258. or 
30s. All theſe prices are now advanced, year old cattle _ 
to 18s. and even to 20 8., two years old to 25 8. ſome to 
28 8., and all older cattle from 35 8. to 40s. and even to 
42s. The ſummer's graſs of a horſe, too, has riſen from 
408. to 50s. Taking theſe rates for an average, and al- 
lowing 15 s. as an advance of price for the winter's main- 
tenance of a heifer or bullock, and two guineas for winter- 
ing a young horſe, a farmer, who can bring up a dozen of 
tbe former, will add L.27 yearly to his profits, and four 
of the latter will add about L. 18 more to them, beſides 
what he may gain by his own judicious management, in 
| ſeleQting good breeds, improving their ſize and ſhape, and 

' diſpoſing of them at an advantageous time, 

A 
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A few turnips have been carefully ſaved till ſpring to 
fatten early lambs. Sheep, too, are not unfrequently put 
upon them in the beginning of winter, and ſold to the 
| butcher, in a regular ſucceſſion, as they become fit for the | 
ſhambles. ' But the chief uſe of turnips, and indeed of clo. 
ver-fields alſo eſpecially in the higher parts of the coun- 
ty, undoubtedly is, to prevent or remove diſeaſes, to make 
up lean ſheep, to preſerve others from falling away, and 
to keep the whole flock in s 3 condition. 


2% 
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GARDENS AND ORCHARDS, | 


T cannot be expected, that, in a county ſo ſmall and ſo 
devoid of towns and villages, there ſhould be gardens 
and orchards, producing pot-herbs and fruits for ſale. But 
all the common and ſeveral rare vegetables for the Kkit- 
chen, and thoſe fruits for the table, which are found in ſimi- 
lar climates, are raifed, of an admirable quality, in the 
gardens of the reſident gentlemen. Theſe, in general, are 
kept in excellent order, and ſome of them are laid out 
with good taſte. The adjoining ſhrubberies, likewiſe, are 
_ pleaſantly diſpoſed, and exhibit greater variety of plants 
than could be expected from their elevated fituation, The 
beauty of ſome-pleaſure-grounds is heightened and anima- ' 
ted by Tweed flowing along in a gentle current, or rolling 
in awful majeſty. While thoſe around Haining, embelliſh- 
ed by a natural lake of conſiderable extent, and by clumps, 
| detached trees, and ſhrubs ſcattered up and down and di- 
verfified with wonderful felicity, deſerve to be particularly 
r - 
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mentioned, as attracting the notice and admiration of tra- 
vellers. All the farmers have gardens; but in ſome pla- 
ces, the ſoil and climate will bring nothing to maturity, 
except a few hardy vegetables; in moſt places, gardens do 
not merit much attention, and do not receive even the little 
that they merit; yet there are inſtances, though by no 
means numerous, of their being managed with {kill and 
care. Much more can be ſaid for the gardens belonging ta 
_ tradeſmen, cottagers, and the inhabitants of Selkirk and Ga - 

laſhiels. Many of them are neatly dreſſed, yield a profu- 
ſion of uſeful vegetables, and are ornamented with ſhrubs, 
flowers, and buſhes, hearing the ſmaller fruits. 

There are few ' orchards, moſt of the fruit at gentlemen's 
tables being raiſcd on walls, or on eſpaliers and ſtandards 
in their gardens, Many of them have ſmall nurſeries for 
ſupplying themſelves with young trees; and there is one at 


Belkirk, em a few plants of various Kinde are reared 
by ee 
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WOODS AND PLANTATIONS: | 


N ſtating the number of acres in wood at 2000, 1 
have followed Mr Johnſton. The beſt Information, 
| which I could collect from the converſation of gentlemen 
and farmers in different corners, made it rather leſs. Bit . 
the difficulty of aſcertaining the real extent of the ma- 
ny ſmall and irregular clamps, corners, banks, and event 
narrow belts, ſufficiently accounts for the trifling differ- 
ence; and I thought it ſafer to truſt to the computations 
of a man, whoſe profeſſional knowledge is entitled to 
reſpect, than to the more vague conjectures of numerous 
individuals. | 

The greateſt part of the wood conſiſts of Scotch firs, the 
largeſt half of which was'planted above 25 years ago. Se- 
veral trees, felled from time to time, were ſawed into planks 
from fifteen to nine inches broad, and from twelve to twen- 
ty feet long ;' and many others, equally large, 'are now, 
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ready for the axe. Thoſe, which are cut down to allow 
ſpace for the reſt to grow uncumbered, here not improper- 
ly called thinnings or weedings, while young are fit only 
for the fire ; but, at twelve years old, eſpecially on kindly 


ſoil, are uſed for pales and ſimilar purpoſes, 
Several hundred acres are occupied by other trees ntore 


| valuable though of ſlower growth, particularly oaks, aſhes, 


elms, and planes, many of which have only been lately 
_ planted, though not a few are of a great age and large ſize. 
Oaks have frequently been uſed, whoſe trunks meaſured 
from 7 to 8 feet in circumference, and contained, accord- 
ing to their length, from 18 to 40 feet of timber, beſides 
nearly as much in the other parts of the trees. Inſtances 
might be given of a few much larger. I meaſured one, 
whoſe circumference 3 feet above the ground Was about 
94 feet; another only three or four inches leſs, and a third 
72 feet. The two firſt are at Fairnilee, and one of them 
| Cloſe by the ground is about 13 feet 9 inches. The trunk, 
being 7 feet high, contains only about 38 feet of wood, 

but proceeding to a conſiderable height, after ſending forth 


its loweſt branches, with little diminution of circumference, 


and having ſeveral large arms, there muſt be at leaſt 8o feet 
of excellent timber in the whole tree. Aſhes very com- 
monly are ſive or ſix feet round, and have from 20 to 
30 feet of wood. One, at Yair, meaſures 12 feet 9 inches 
at the bottom, but is divided into two clefts about a foot 
above the ſurface of the ground, Another, there, is 8 feet 
2 inches at the height of 5 feet, and has. an upright 
ſtem of 12 feet, which conſequently contains no leſs than 
48 feet of timber; and the whole tree, having conſi- 
derable ſhoots and branches, cannot be eſtimated below 
| Bo feet. I have meaſured ſeveral others from ) to 83 feets 
and one at Sunderland-hall above 12 feet, but none that 
has nearly as much wood. Elms are fully equal in ſize to 


aſhes. 
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aſhes... Two of. them, at Yair, meaſure each an 13 feet 
| round, at the ſurface of the ground; one of them at 6 feel 
above it, is 1 1 feet 9 inches, and has a ſtraight trunk of. 
12 feet; the trunk of the other is g feet in length, and its 
average girth is 10 feet 4 inches: and both together muſt 
contain from 260 to goo feet. There are ſeveral leſſer 
elms both there and in other parts of the county, which 
run from 5 to 8 feet in circumference, but vary very much 
in length of body and quantity and quality of timber. N 
trees are ſo luxuriant and ſhapely as planes. They grow 
tall, ſtraight, and large, their branches ſpread thickly and 
equally, and they have a full and rich foilage. At Tor- 
 woodlee there is one, which meaſures, where it appears 
above the ground, 13 feet 7 inches in circumference, and, 
at the height of 20 or 24 inches, ſeparates into two clefts, 
one of which is 9 feet 4 inches, and the other g feet x inch 
round. Both taper ſo gently for 12 or 15 feet, that the 
timber in them muſt be about 120 or 130 feet, and there 
may be about 50 or 60 feet more in the reſt of the tree. 
Several other planes in the county are remarkable for ONES 
ſize, and beauty. | 
Interſperſed among theſe are, in different eg nay 
beeches, larches, mountain-aſlies, birches, different kinds k 
willows, limes, and ſome beautiful hawthorns, A fine a 
beech, near Galaſhiels houſe, deſerves to be noticed, not ſo 
much for its ſize, being little more than 6 feet in eircum- 
ference, as for the cleanlineſs and length of its ſtem, which 
cannot be leſs than 26 feet, and for the number and rich- 
neſs of its hanging branches. Near it is a larix, 94 feet 
round at the baſe, 5 feet 8 inches at the height of 6 feet | 
above the ground, and 5 feet 1 inch at the height of 12 feet, 725 
which conſequently will ſtand an average of 5 feet for | 
24 feet high, and muſt contain 374 feet of wood, It is 
ſurpaſſed in tallneſs, ſtraightneſs, and quantity of wood by 
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one at Haining, which is 11 feet 5 inches at the bottom, 

and 64 feet at the height of 6 feet, but ſeems to taper ſo 
quickly that it cannot be allowed a larger average for 24 feet 
in height than 5 feet or at molt 5 feet 4 inches round 
though the top of it, above that heiglit, is of conſiderable 
fize and value; and the tree, upon the whole, ſtands unri- 
| valled in this part of Scotland. The other trees, eſpecially 
the red fallow, thrive well and arrive at great perfection 
And every tree, mentioned in the Account of Roxburgh- 
| ſhire, is alſo found here. The prices of different kinds of 
timber are likewiſe ſubſtantially the ſame, 


* 


CHAP, 


CHAP, *I. 


D * TE: 4375 : 


HERE are no commons in this'county ; and no part 
of it, either from negle& or miſmanagement, can 
juſtly be called waſte, except perhaps a ſpace of nearly 
300 acres, which is appropriated for paſture to the horſes 
and cows belonging to the hurgeſſes of Selkirk, and for 
thin ſods to cover the roofs of their honſes below the 
thatch. It is eafy to conceive, that a ſoil, thus employed 
for a long courſe of years, muſt have made a conſiderable 
progreſs towards ſterility, and that the intereſt of the'burgh, 
to whom it belongs, as well as of the public at large, 
ſtrongly diftates the immediate abolition of this pernicious 
practice, and the cultivation and improvement of the land 
by incloſure, tillage, and manure. The prejudices, cla. 
mours, and even hardſhips of individuals, ſhould not 'be 
pllowed to obſtruet the ſolid apd ee melioration - 


g country. 


* 


„VVV! Scr. I Drainin g | 
Lrnovan the arable. land, in general, is naturally fo 
dry, or ſlopes ſo equally, as not to require drains, yet 
there are ſeveral ſpots pn cold impenetrable till, which the 
- greateſt, care and attention, and the moſt Kcilful and coſtly 
drains, can ſcarcely reduce to a manageable ſtate. In ſuch 
| caſes, the drains, being made through hard till, or ſhelving 
rocks, or huge ſhapeleſs ſtones, muſt coſt, according ta the 
difference of their width and depth, as much as the deareſt 
drains in Roxburghſhire, Let jt be mentioned, for the ho- 
nour both of proprietors and tenants, that many of them 
have carried arid ftill are carrying. forward expenſive drains 
wich great {piric and ſucceſs, by which, a, new and rich ap- 
pearance is given, not , to marſhy places, but alſo tg 
| | valuablg 


/ 
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valuable fields below, which were injured and defaced by 
the water in rainy ſeaſons, when denied a natural and 


free vent, either overflowing or ſpringing up in them, 


and deſtroying the crops. This affords a: happy preſage 
that the _ which remains to be . will be n 
effected. 8 
Open Sins, like "Aol in Roxburghſhive, | 8 of ther 
become very common in ſheep-walks, and are rapidly in- 
creaſing. One farmer ſome years ago made upwards of 
8000 * roods of them, at his own expence. An incredible 
number of them have ſince been made in different parts, 
which ſhews the general ſenſe entertained of their utility. 

At the ſame time, it has been objected to them, “that the 
ground, as it becomes drier, is more infeſted with moles, 
« and that the new earth, thrown up in mole-hills, and af- 

« terwards ſpread either by accident or intention, produces 
1 graſs very hurtful to ſheep,” This obſervation I found 
ef its margin of a report tranſmitted to me, and I tranſ- 

cribe it, becauſe it is confirmed by ſome farmers, who al- 
lege that even the graſs, ſpringing up quickly from the 
freſh earth caſt out of the drains, is the cauſe of diſeaſes, 
eſpecially where there is a mixture of moſs with the ſoil, 
The dreaded miſchief, however, I ſhould apprehend, may. 
be prevented by uſing a few timely precautions: Let land- 
lords and-tenants make a general agreement to deſtroy all 
moles : let mole-hills be ſpread immediately over as wide 
an extent as the ſhovel can reach, —and above all, let the 
ſtuff dug out of the drains, inſtead of being laid in a kind 
of mound on its lower lip, be thrown to a greater diſtance 
and afterwards ſcattered over the field, and the ſods carried 
to fill ITE mw bare of ſoil,” The ee of 


A, Ms ehe, * 20. A * is i ind co cho 5-4 of 
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the freſh earth, being thus diffuſed over a larger ſurface, 
cannot any where be ſo ſtrong as to produce noxious ef. 

fecio: The ſides of drains will be leſs apt to give way, when 
relieved from the prefſure of ſods and earth, and of ſheep 


attracted by their ſweet graſſes: And drains will not be 


ſo readily choked, by the accumulation of particles, ſtones, 
and clods, forced down from the mound, in changeable 
weather, by the action of the air or the feet of ſheep. The 
extirpation of moles is an important improvement in ſheep- 
farming: and, as it does not fall under any part of the 
plan preſcribed by the Board of Agriculture, I ſhall here 
take the liberty of recommending it to public notice. One 
great proprietor in this county has contracted with a com- 
pany of mole-catchers, to free his eſtate from that deſtruc- 
tive animal for a number of years, at a certain rate accord- 
ing to the meaſurement of the lands. But this laudable 
attempt muſt be rendered, in a great degree, abortive, un- 
leſs it is adopted by contiguous proprietors, as the moles 
from their eſtates will ſoon overrun the fields which have 
been cleared. A general combination, therefore, among 
all landlords and tenants in Great Britain, is neceſſary to 
exterminate this ſubterraneous enemy : and ſurely the mif- 
chief, which it occaſions in graſs and arable lands and till 


more in gardens, ſhould unite all, who are liable to ſuffer 


from it, in ſome common meaſure for their mutual defence. 

There is, indeed, ſomething ludicrous in propoſing a na- 
tional league againſt moles; and perhaps the ſcheme, on 
ſuch a large ſcale, may be both abſurd and impracticable. 
But the ſame purpoſe may be anſwered, though not ſo 
completely, by a number of ſimilar combinations among 
neighbouring proprietors and farmers, If they were en- 
tered into and attended with ſucceſs in one diſtrict, they 
—_ become ones; and hoy would at leaſt 
e leſlen 
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Few places in this county have a ſuſſieient depth of ſoil 
for being pared and burnt, and moſt of theſe places want 
climate to bring a crop to maturity, except in a very ear 
ſeaſon. The practice has never been general here: very 
little land has been hurt ky ix: and [iv eee now to be 
"Mp _ * 3 
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1 are here made and oſed f in a the ſame. manner 
as in Roxburghſhire. Great attention is paid, of 97 $ 
collect and preſerve dung; and in different places to for 
compoſts. Marl is mixed with moſs ; and lime with _ 
wands, god. the een of rains, ar, from 
roads. 1 1 Tout 

Lime is chiefly ulad i in the pe”, part of the 8 
and brought from Middleton in Mid-Lothian, which is fix- 
teen miles from the neareſt, and not leſs than thirty from 

ſome places whither that manure is carried. From fix to 

Th 2 i eight 


® Hy oma ples of tor tus mine, , 
prefled, or rendered leſs numerous and ruinous to grain, | It might alſo be 
extended to diminiſh the ha voc made by pigeons, crows, ſparrows, and 
other birds, among corns, ee 
N 
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eight carts of three bolls'* each is the common allowance 
for an acre, Some do not lay on ſo much. There is rea- 
ſon to believe that the uſe of lime to any conſiderable extent 
as a manure was firſt introduced by the Reverend Mr Alex- 
ander Glen +, now at Dirleton, while he was miniſter at Ga- 
laſhiels from the 1757 to 1769. 5 
During that period, the late Lord Alemoor drained a 


moraſo, on the confines of Roxburghſhire t, and brought 


conſiderable quantities of marl to different fields, which 
ſtill retain the benefit of it. This example, however, was 
not followed by thoſe who had marl in their eſtates or 


farms; and it could not be followed by others, till marl 


was expoſed to ſale about the 1972 at Whitmoorhall F in 
Roxburghſhire, within three miles of lands belonging to 
the burgh of Selkirk and its burgeſſes. From the pits 
there it was carried to different farms at the diſtance of 
ſeven or eight miles. About the ſame time, marl was dug 
on the eſtate of Sintoun, and ſoon afterwards on other e- 
ſtates in that neighbourhood, but the uſe of it was either 
confined to the tenants, or the ſale was not extenſive, It 
js only within theſe very few years, that moraſſes were 
drained, and marl taken out of them, except on the very D 
extremities of the county; and in none of theſe more cen- 
| tral 1 is it open for ſale. 248 ir 8 77 85 left the 
farm 


l * The hol is four lautes flow, and coſts 15. atis, 11 = 
p; 139. 
2, + He v was likewiſe the firſt, pagan” Pu a eine — 1 fal- 
lowed land, e th ___ made other improvements in huſ- 
"f Clofe by the Hairmoſs ton bar, on the 8 Selkirk to Hawjck. 
The mal wd brought to Haining three or four miles diſlant from the pit. 


Before his time ſmall ſpots had been Eo ne 


þ See page 135. 
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farm of Carterhaugh, and purchaſed the lands of Green- 
head (in Roxburghſhire) about a mile eaſt from Selkirk, he 
had the ſpirit to buy and to drain, at the vaſt expence of 
L. x000 Sterling; a ſmall lake full of marl, lying between 
his eſtate and that burgh ; which has furniſhed him with 
abundance of that uſeful manure for all his own fields, and 
a vaſt ſurplus to ſupply his neighbours in this county, His 
marl and that at Whitmoorhall are of the richeſt quality, 
and ſell this year (1797) at 18. for the ſingle-horſe cart, 
which is ſuppoſed to contain two bolls or ſixteen cubic-feet, 
but the proprietors do not ſtrictly confine purchaſers to that 
meaſure. The ſame quantity is laid upon an acre as upon 
the light lands in Roxburghſhire. Farmers have found, 
from experience, that leſs than forty bolls is of little avail, 
and they ſeldom give more than fixty. Inſtances occurred 
ſometime ago, of their greatly exceeding that quantity, but 
there is not much danger now of their putting TOR, 
to ſuch unneceflary —_—_— and trouble of EY 
Lime 
* I tranſcribe the following note, with the alteration of a few imma- 
terial words, and the omiſſion of others, from the margin of one of the 
original reports, as containing matter worthy of public attention. 
„ SgrLL-MARL, a foſſil ſubſtance uſed as a manure, is found in great | 
quantities, in almoſt all the moſſes (which have formerly been lakes) in 
the ſouth parts of this county and in the neighbouring county of Rox- 
« burgh. This ſubſtance has evidently been produced from the accumu- 
« lated remains of immenſe quantities of freſh-water ſnails; and muſt 
« therefore conſiſt, partly of animal matter from the bodies, and partly of 
4a pure calcarious earth from the ſhells of theſe animals, ; | 
I It is perhaps one of the richeſt manures that has yet been diſcovered, 
People, at firſt, were very little acquainted with its powers as a ma- 
+ nure, and generally applied much greater quantities than were neceſlary- | 
or proper to be laid upon the land at one time. It has not been un- 
„common to lay on from 100 to 200 bolls and upwards upon an acre of 
land at once; and the conſequence has uniformly been, that the crops, 
from their exceſſive luxuriance, did not yield a quantity of grain any 
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Lime and marl, remain in heaps 6 


and 


dance upon the field „le tie pn and that we grain inſelf . 
„as of an inferior quality, Beſides, where particular care has not been 


4 taken to prevent the tenants from over-cropping the land, after ſach ex- 
« ceſſive applications of marl, the fertility of the ſoil has been almoſt en- 
« tirely deſtroyed ; and it is actually of much lefs value at this time than 
it was before the marl was laid upon it. And, even where ſome care 
pawn apovari gy - jms ern the tenants from reducing the land by over- 

« cropping it, it will be found that they have deprived themſelves of the 
advantage they might have derived from a repetition of this manure : 


I for it is a well-known fact, that when a large quantity of marl is laid 
upon land at one time, it cannot be again repeated, with any confide. 
4 rable degree of advantage, for many years thereafter, It ſeems there · 
fore to be a duty, which proprietors owe to themſelves and the public, 
| * to prevent their tenants from abuſing a bleſſing beſtowed by Providence 


4 for the improvement of the country, and reſtrict them in the uſe of i it 
4 to fuch moderate quantities as may render it perpetually uſeful, * 
It is believed, that it has never yet been aſcertained, by actual expe- 
0 | riments what is the moſt proper quantity of marl to be applied as ma- 


nure upon an acre of land, For an Engliſh acre, it is ſuppoſed that 


from twenty to forty or forty-five bolls may be ſufficient. This is, how- 
« ever a. ſubject that well merits the attention of gentlemen, who have 
4 matl in their. eſtates, or have land in the neighbourhood of it; and it 
oe would be a conſequential ſervice done to the country in general, if any 
« gentleman of correct obſervation would take the trouble of making the 


experiment, by laying on different quantities of mar} upon equal quanti- 
ties of land (never marled before) of the ſame nature and quality, at the 


rute of from twenty to fixty bolls per acre, and weigh accurately the 
# grain produced on each of theſe pieces of land, upon which the different 
# quantities of mar] have been laid, It muff, however, be obſerved, that 
it is not perbaps the quantity of marl, which is found to produce the 
+/ greateſt weight of grain in the firſt inſtance, that ought to be applied 
* in common aſe, For example, fuppoſing it ſhould be found, from 
„ theſe experiments, that the land, which had been manured at the rate of 
+ forty bolls to the acre, produced the greateſt weight of grain, it would 
perhaps be more adviſable to reſtrict the common nſe of it to thirty-five 
« or even to thirty bolls per acre ; becanſe, it is ſuppoſed, that either of 
e bee ee 
# rantage.” 1 

Some 
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been newly broken, fallowed, or in potatoes, this opera- 


Some of theſe abſervations uit not; bs „„ ee. 


The firſt paragraph contains the commonly-received opinion concerning , 
the nature and formation' of marl. The affertion in the ſecond, of the im- 
menſe quantity of it laid upon an acre, applies not, as far as I can learn, 
to a fingle field in this county. On ſome cold and deep ſoil in Roxburgh- 


ſhire, about an hundred earts have been given to an acre but I know 


only of one inſtance ; the farmer is both judicious and enterpriſing, has 
not overcropped the land, and is well repaid for his expence. Marled 
land may certainly be materially injured by overcropping ; but I am war- 


ranted to aſſert, that no part of this county has been ſo ſeverely ſcourged | 


by a ſucceſſion of white crops after being marled, as the whole outfield- 
land in it has been and ſome of it ſtill continues to be thus ſcourged, with- 
out receiving a particle of marl ; and that, at this moment, there are very 


few marled fields which have ſuffered from being overeropped. The propoſed 


reſtriction on tenants, with reſpect to the quantity of marl to be laid upon 
an acre, I ſhould apprehend to be entirely unneceſſary; becauſe none of 
them will put himſelf to the expence and trouble of carrying a ſingle boll 
more than his own experience or that of his neighbours teaches him to be 


ſufficient ; and though he ſhould, the land would not ſuffer, provided be 


was prevented from overcropping it. Reſtrictions to that effect are cer - 
tainly very proper. The experiment recommended could not be of gene- | 
ral utility, as the foil of contiguous fields, and ſometimes of the ſame field, 
may require very different doſes of mart, For all the ſharp foil in this 
county and Roxburghſhire, from twenty to twenty-five carts, or from forty 
to fifty bolls of mar}, are found to be rhe moſt eligible quantity, As to re- 
peating the manure, the oftener that is done, and the more of it that is given 
at a time to land ſubjected to ſevere cropping, the ſooner is the land brought 
to poverty ; but when land, after being once marled, is judic iouſiy and gen- 
tly managed, the experience of this-county has not yet had time to aſcer- 
tain how long it may remain in good condition without mart, and how / 
ſoon it may be marled a ſecond time to advantage. The idea, bowever, 
of applying little of it at a time, and having recourſe to it again after» 
mort interval, certainly deſerves a fair trial; though few tenants may he 
diſpoſed 1 to make wy trial on the l leaſes N. dea. GE; 


„ Marl is os laid e le in inal hen from te cr, a . 
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tion takes place in the beginning &f winter, that the ſoil 
may receive greater aſſiſtance from the manure in produ- 
eing a white crop. With a crop of peas or turnips, theſe 
manures are thought to have a better effect, when applied 
about the time that the ſeeds are ſown : And the quickeſt 
lime is always preferred, as operating ſooneſt in warming 
the ground, promoting a rapid vegetation, and preventing 
the fly from attacking the turnips. In other caſes, it is 
not reckoned any diſadvantage to land, that the lime ſhall 
lie a conſiderable time in the heap before it is ſpread and 
tilled down, provided it is not too much exhauſted, by be- 
ing expoſed to an alternate ſucceſſion of froſt and rain. 


# * 


| ; Sect. IV.— Meding. „ : : 


Too little ne is paid to the ſuppreſſion of weeds, 


7 beth in thols Los which armkept in, conſtent tillage, and 


in thoſe which are ſown up with graſſes for paſture. Where 
the turnip-huſbandry prevails, farmers are, indeed, at pains 
to make their fields clean, and put them in good order for 

barley and clover, But along with the ſeeds of the clover 
and different graſſes, are very often mixed the ſeeds of 
docks and other pernicious weeds, which never fail to ſpring 
up, and few are at the trouble of eradicating theſe' or cut- 
ting them over. Some are ſo ſlovenly as even to neglect 
their turnip-fields, and to leave their peas and white crops 
to ſtruggle with a multitude of weeds. - Others, at the ſame 


, time, are ſo careful as to dig up docks with a ſpade, to cut 


thiſtles and fimilar upright weeds with a hook made for 
the purpoſe, and even to employ people to pull . witn 
| their hands ſuch as are Wine and nn . ee 
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«Ma Genen of. See lenge tak bend 
hire, obſerving, in the Agricultural Reports of ſome coun: 
ties in England,” the vaſt advantage of watering land, and 
perceiviug that it muſt be of equal importance to ſheep· far- 
mers here; made an attempt, in the beginning of the 1796, 
to introduce this improvement on five or fix acres of ' coarſe. 
heathy ground, lying in a corner of an extenſive farm, whieti- 
he has in this county, immediately adjoĩning to his dwell- 
ing · houſe which ſtands in Tweeddale. He was at great 
pains,. without receiving any advice or ditections except 
what he derived from theſe reports, to catch rivulets and 
ſprings, to make levels, and to conduct water over every 
part of a very irregular ſurface; and he was perfectly con- 
ſcious, during that ſeaſon, of making a viſible prögreſs in 
leſſening the heath, and of increaſing the quantity and the 
quality of the natural graſſes which grew on the field. 
But he had the mortification to find all his ingenious la- 
bours, in a great meaſure, overturned or altered, by the 
Meſſrs Stephens, father and ſon, who had been completely 
inſtructed i in that art in England, and who were generouſ- 
ly ſent by the Duke of Buccleuch, on hearing of the ſpi- 
rited untlertaking, to direct and carry it forward. The 
ſpot ſelected for their operations, not lying within this 
county, it belongs not to my province to deſcribe what has 
been done. Yet I cannot forbear to make mention of a 
practice, altogether new in this part of Scotland, which is 
called rafter-levelling, and which conſiſts in cutting rows of 
ſods, in a ſtraight line on the ſurface, and diagonally below 
it, in taking away and leaving a row alternately, and in 
preſſing together, with the foot, a ſpade, or a mallet, the 
tows that are left, ſo as to preſerve a large portion of the 
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ſward unbroken, and bring that on the different rows near- 
ly into contact. After they become united and compact, 
the operation can be repeated if neceſſary. The ſods are 


cut more or leſs obliquely, and made deeper or ſhallower, 


according to the quantity of earth requiſite to be removed, 
and are laid, with their graſſy ſurface uppermoſt, on 10 
parts of the field to raiſe them to the proper level. It is 
obvious that this method can only be practiſed, where the 
inequality to be levelled is ys aud where ns: are” no 
obſtructions in the ſoil. e en | 
Two advantages are een fron watering. lid: | ge 
graſs at a time when it is ſcarce and of the | greateſt ſervice 
to ewes while pregnant or nouriſhing. their lambs; and a; 
heavier. erop of hay ſooner in the ſeaſon and of a better 
quality. The experience of a few. years will determine how 


far theſe advantages ſhall be e = wad peri 00 
forts of rot Gar-... . 
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Arrnoven bene is not a ts number of black 
cattle, in proportion to their relative extents, in this 
county than in Roxburghſhire, yet here the rearing of them 


is more an object of attention and profit, Few cows are 


requiſite to ſupply a thin population. with milk and butter. 
The ſmall quantity of arable land can be employed to bet- 


ter purpoſe, than in keeping them for the ſake of making 


theſe articles and cheeſe for ſale. And all the turnips, hi- 


therto raiſed, are ſcarcely ſufficient to preſerve the neceſ· 


"If ſtock kept on farms during winter in a proper condi- 
tion, From all which, it would appear that the number 
of black cattle, kept for real uſe, or fattened for the market, 
muſt be very inconfiderable. But in moſt farms there is 
| more 
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more or leſs, and in many there is a great deal of land, 
producing luxuriant crops of coarſe graſſes, of which ſheep 
are not fond, but which are much reliſhed by cattle both 
when green and made into hay; and, on ſuch land, it is 
the evident intereſt of farmers to rear young cattle, which 
they can ſell to adyantage from two and a half to four or 
ſive years old, according to circumſtances, The number of 
cattle in the whole county myſt exceed 2200, of which 
about one · ſixth will be ſold annually, excluſive of calves and 
what may be fatted for the butcher. 
No partiality is entertained for any particular breed; 
and hitherto little attention has been ſhewn to improve the 
ſtock upon the different farms by purchaſing or rearing 
handſome bulls, though ſeveral farmers are excellent jud- 
ges, and always buy ſuch cows, and keep ſuch galyes, as 
are moſt likely to give plenty of rich milk, and to be good 
breeders. In this ſelection, more regard is ſhewn to ſhape 
than to kind. Small and long horns, a thin ſhoulder and 
neck, a round body, neat, tight, and broad bones, and 
large milk veins, are preferred to the boaſted progeny of 
the moſt celebrated breed. If they were equally careful 
to provide proper bulls “, their cattle would give more and 
better milk, and fetch higher prices, 5 
All the butter made in the county is little more than 
ſufficient for the conſumpt of the inhabitants, and for ſal- 
ving the ſheep. The quantity carried out of it is nearly 
balanced * wth 4 "OW into it for theſe purpoſes. 
| Yery 


= A bull of the noted Teer-water hreed, and 3 . 
wis brought down a few years ago to Riddell, by Sir J. B. Riddell, Ba- 
ronet The deſcendants of this bull are riſing to ſo great eſteem among 
| tenants, in the lower parts of this county, chat ſome are purchaſing hei- 

fers, and others ſending cows to bull, begotten by him. Jt is to be bo; 
(ped hat his ii will rad 33 8 
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Very few cheeſes are made of enn ee 


or /SELKIRKSHIRE, 3% 


ae pen propos 


a Srxcr. I.—Shep, 


(Di danke 


Ix has already been obſerved that this county is wholly | 


ſtocked with white-faced ſheep, except a tract towards the 


fources of Ettrick and Yarrow-waters, of which Hindhope 
is the loweſt point on the one, and Ladhope on the other, 
Few of theſe, however, are of the genuine Cheviot breed. 
The change, from the  black-faced kind, was effected in 
moſt places by uſing Cheviot tups, for a ſucceſſion of years, 


till all traces of the coarſe wool, ſhort bodies, black faces 


and legs, diſappeared. This plan was extremely plauſible 


in theory. There was every reaſon to expect that ſome of 


the good qualities of the mother might be retained, and 
her chief defects corrected; that her hardineſs, her height 
in the forequarter, and her round body, might deſcend to 
her progeny, with finer wool and greater weight of car- 
caſe. But the event is a ſtriking proof that the moſt ſpe- 
cies theoretical reaſoning may be delufive. The preſent 


white-faced flocks in Selkirkſhire do indeed poſleſs the har - 


dineſs of the race from whence they ſprung in the female 


line, and their wool is conſiderably improven, But ſtill 


even in wool, and much more eu pe and 1 wer ae 


greatly inferior to true Cheviot ſheep. 


Stine: eee ue 26: e , 


| from approved flocks of the Cheviot kind, and, after ſea- 
ſoning them to the ſoil and climate of their new paſture, 


procured rams for them of the ſame breed. Confidering 

the. danger, which always attends the removal of young 

op 4s e this experiment has been abun- 
| Auantiy 
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dantly ſueceſsful, although the permanent effect of it is loſt, 
by allowing the progeny to mix with the reſt; of the flock, 
and giving the whole promiſcuouſly the fame rams. One 
or two had the boldneſs to bring flocks of old Cheviot 
ſheep, and ſome young wethers, upon ſtrange and very ex- 
poſed ground, in very unfavourable circumſtances, and have 
hitherto had no cauſe to repent, In ſineneſs of fleeces, and 
weight of carcaſe, - theſe. ſneep excel all that have been hi- 
therto mentioned. Nor are they leſs hardy, or more ſub- 
jeſt to diſeaſes and mortality, than their eee were 
upon the ſame farms, —— 
In falving, more tar is uſed Power in Roxburgbſhire, which 
affefts not a little the weight of fleeces. There, only two 
gallons of it are mized with a ſtone or twenty-four pounds 
Engliſh of butter for ſixty ſheep “. | Whereas, here, the 
common allowance for that number is no leſs than five gallons 
of tar and chirty- fir or perhaps thirty -· eight pounds of butter. 
This quantity is laid upon fiſty young, and upon ſeventy 


old ſheop: the latter being more numerous, it muſt, at an 


average, ſalve rather more than ſixty; but this is the caſe 
equally in both counties. For that number ſome farmers 
here give leſs butter, but the quantity of tar is never di- 


| miniſhed; and ſeveral of them, who are very intelligent, 


after trying various proportions of theſe ingredients, have 


fixed upon twenty-five pounds of butter and ten pints of tar, 


(both Scotch, and equal to 37% pounds and five: gallons 
Engliſh) as the moſt proper mixture both for the ſheep and 


- wool of this county. An addition of 24-ounces Engliſh is 


thus made to each fleece by the tzr alone, excluſive of the 
duſt; fand, &c. which inſeparably adhere to it; and con: 
ſequently, about 64. fleeces, at an average, will weigh a 
_— nd of ments 15 as in a e e e the ani · 
8 1 See 5. 188, beten. t see p. 154mg, 


| OF SELKIRNSHINE | og 


mal itſelf 16:3ol@ithmrſica' Mud — thebpy' eur la aden 
would be lighter if both were freed from ſalv ... 
Few wethers are reared, except for the ee 
hs and, when fattened on his common peſture, they will 
weigh about twelve or thirteen/pounds's per Lee ; in 4 
rich ĩncloſure they may reach -fifteen' pounds . Ewes bn 
the hill are about nine or ten pounds *; often not ſo much, 
and ſometimes more. Wool, though nearly as fine in the 
pile as that of Roxburghſhire, ſells, on account of the great 
quantity of tar in it, at one - fifth leſs price. Its average 
in 1795 was about 16 8., and in 1496 might be 208, or n 
guinea, excluſive of the wool of the true Cheviot ſheep, 
which was 20. in 1795, and 26 8. in 1796. 
Ihe male lambs are all cut, except the few! de | 
cn. rams, and, after being weaned, are ſold to farmers 
in the lower parts of Roxburghſire, Berwickſhire,” and 
Northumberland. The ſurplus: or | draught ewe · lambs 'af- 
ter the beſt are picked out for ſupplying vacancies in the 
flock, go to the ſame market, or Ons _ FO 
in butehers, when tolerably fat. hy 
Caſt or draught-ewes are an „ er oft te. 
Such of them as do not bring forth a lamb, or ſoon loſe it, 
grow quickly fat on the top of the graſs, and fetch a good. 
price as early mutton, or to be fattened on better paſtures. 
The reſt, as ſoon as they get into nenne 5 
ling their ne are ee of to PAS 
| Fit de be are ene in a manner en 
1 Inhabiting a higher and more expoſed country, 
they require more tar in ſalve; a large proportion of their 
male lamhs are not cut; and moſt of the lambs, not ne- 


eſſary 
# All Dutch weight, the pound equal to ſeventeen and 8 half oz, Engliſh, | 


4 See p. 153, 155. the ſtone is twenty-four pounds Engliſh, 


about two-fifths of the 1 an other. It commonly 


: i 
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eefſary. for the flock, and of wo” et or anten ar 
made fat for the ſhambles... 7 bet in 15 

The quantity of tar and ee uk ebe e miked, 
applies not ſo accurately, without fractions, to ſixty as to 


- forty-five ſheep. For that number, onlytwenty-four pounds * 


of butter are uſed with five gallons * 'of tar, which is near- 


1y 62 gallons * for the three ſcore. | Feiv or none give leſs 


gar; and ſeveral allow fix gallotis “ of it to twenty-four 


pounds - butter for forty.five, which is ; preciſely; equal to 
eight gallons “ and thirty-two; pounds for fixty ſheep. 


One or two tetain the old practice of making the quanti- 
ties of tar and butter equal, a gallon of tar being ſuppoſed 
to weigh nearly the ſame with two Scotch or three Engliſh 
pounds of butter, and to meaſure no more than the butter 


when melted, Even the leaſt of theſe quantities appears 


enormous on a ſuperficial view ; but though the practice 
may not be altogether defenſible, it is far from deſerving 
the condemnation and ridicule to which it has been expo- 


| ſed, For it is allowed that the coarſe wool of theſe ſheep 


is extremely open and thin at the bottom, and readily ad- 
mits rain or melted ſnow. Now this wetneſs, lodging in 
the fleece, would hutt.the wool, incommode the ſheep by 
its weight, and occaſion a conſtant and unhealthy damp- 
neſs on the ſkin, if the animals were not defended by 
thick and warm covering, which moiſture and cold cannot 
eaſily penetrate, At the ſame time it muſt be granted, that 
this covering may be made, by unſkilful hands, as cum- 
brous and intolerable as the evils which it is intended to 
prevent. And it cannot be denied, that the wool; from 
this treatment and from its natural coarſeneſs, reaches only 


ſells 


FT All Engliſh weight and meaſure — pound is ſuppoſed 


to contain ſinteen Engliſh ounces, 


o 


| bells at; 1 6s. or 6 8. 6 d. when the wool of white-faced 


ſheep is 15 8. or 16 8.; and re nag und 2 half fleeces of it 


+ 


will at an average weigh a ſtonee 15 


The lambs, coming into the 4 with more el are 
leſs apt to ſuffer from ſeverity of weather when newly 


dropped, than thoſe of the white · faced kind. The males, 


from not being cut, grow larger and ſtouter; and; from 


ſucking longer, and ſometimes too getting ſweet and ten- 


der graſs, are ſold fat at 1's; 6d. a- piece above the current 


price of other lambs. The females, alſo, are thereby put 
into excellent order, either for being kept on the farm, 
or for accompanying their brothers to the markets of Edin- 
burgh or Dalkeith. In this caſe little or no cheeſe can be 


made, as the mothers, brought low by giving milk ſo long, | 
require reſt and nutritive food to recover their fleſh and 

ſtrength, for ſtanding the winter,” or for being ſold to ad- 
vantage. Such. lambs, as are cut and early weaned with _ 


a view of making butter for ſalve © or cheeſe for ſale from 
their mother's milk, as well as the caſt ewe-lambs, are diſ- 


poſed of in the ſame way with the white-faced "lambs. 
Both are ſometimes kept over' winter and folq about Whit- : 


ſunday under the name of Bag. n n e 


Being kindly: feeders,” ewes, noccbbres pitt lambs, 8 


grow ſoon fat, and even many, after being reduced by 


nurſing, pick up ſo quickly as ts become excellent mut- 
ton towards the end of the ſeaſon. Their average weiglit 


then will be from nine and a half“ to ten and a half pounds 


per quarter. On turnips, and even on graſs i in fertile and 


ſheltered "fields, they will reach two pounds more. The 
rich juice and admirable flavour of their mutton ſecure to 
en a een n and a 1 . 


* . 
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Ia ſeveral farms, Rocketl; Töne with white: uind theft 
with black-faced ſheep, great ewes are fold. Inſtead of 
being ſent to market towards the / cloſe of the ſeaſon, they 
are kept till ſpring, and fetch when big with young 3 8. 
or 4 6. of additional price. To accommodate them with 
food during winter, ſewer other ſheep either old or young 
muſt be kept on the farm. For this mode of management, 
two reaſons are aſligned ; the profit of wintering a part of 
the draught-ewes, and the advantage of lightening the paſ- 
ture in ſpring and leaving more ſobd for the remaining ewes 
and lambs. But theſe reaſons can only apply to a few farms, 
| where there is little graſs: early in the ſeaſon! when lambs 
make their appearance, and when the heath, on which ewes 
feed throngh winter, becomes unſit for their uſe. For on 
moſt ſheep-walks there is as much more graſs in ſummer 
than in winter, as will ſufficiently maintain all the lambs 
brought forth by the breeding: flock, and, as it gradually 
fails, the mouths upon it ate leſſened by the ſale, firſt of 
lambs, and aſterwarda of caſt . ewes. Not to diſpoſd of theſe 
caſt· ewes at ſuch a price as they will bring muſt be at | 
tended with one of two lliſadvantages : it muſt either di- 
miniſh the number of breeding ones or of young ones to | 
ſupply. their places, or it muſt overſtock the farm. To ſell 
them before the commencement of winter is certainly the 
moſt ſimple and hs ere ey it is OY nas 
more. e, #4 ve. N ws e 
Ewes 1 5 both Aae e apd. rr te wave al are 
8 ue from three to Sings y * frag ng to croum- 
* I anderſiend the e, of felling. great ewes was intents at 2 
time, when both wool and lambs were of little value : And farmers were 
willing to forego the trifling profit arifing from them, ſor the ſake of ſell- 


ing their ewes at a higher price, and- of wm all riſk of Ron ns 
e ee Bold they and Tani, | 


#5; 


or srIEIRESsRHIIE. 4 


ſtances. Some butter l is made of their creatn; chiefly for 
PE ach ; and a good many cheeſes are made of their milk, 
mixed in different proportions with that of cows, of the 
ſame ſize and weight, and ores in the fame goin. as in 
| Roxburghſhire. | 
| Though the ſame diſcaſes alſo 1 Wee and way be ar- 
ranged in the ſame order with reſpect to prevalence and 
fatality, yet it deſerves to be mentioned, that, in particu» 
lar local ſituations, this arrangement admits of ſome va- 
riety ; of which the following inſtances are the moſt com- 
mon and ſtriking. In one farm, the diſeaſes are thus claſs- 
ed, fichneſs, rot, braxy, ſturdy, louping- ill. In a neigh- 
bouring farm, louping- ill, fickneſs, rot, flurdy, braxy. In 
one at the diſtance of four miles from the laſt mentioned, 
fickneſs, rot, flurdy, little braxy, or louping-ill. Theſe three 
inftances are all taken from farms on- the north of Ettrick 
water, In ſeveral places on Yarrow water, the /ouping- 
ill takes place of the /ichne/s. But it is remarkable, that, 
where this laſt diſeaſe is not the moſt prevalent, it always 
holds the ſecond place, except in a ſingle inſtance, in which 
ks Rurdy * * comes ae it; a fact which clearly eſta- 
| _ bliſhes, 
# Concerning the ſturdy, 1 have been fayoured with the 3 
rious information, of which I gave a hint, page 163. A medical gentle- 
man, of acknowledged ability and anatomical knowledge, writes to this 
purpoſe; © In my young and inquiſitive days, I examined ſeveral diſeaſed 
+ heads of ſheep, none of whom, however, was allowed to die of the 
« diſeaſe, and found one having thirteen ciſts with water in different parts. | 
« of the brain, one larger than the reſt behind the horns, where moſt⸗ 
« commonly that ciſt is ſeated between the lobs of the brain, which, when, 
« full of water, by its preſſure thins the ſkull, The brain ſeems not to 
«4 ſuffer otherwiſe than from being compreſſed by the watery ſeiſt. If 
4 there is only ove large ciſt of water between the lobs of the brain, and 
« if it could either be burſt by ſomething thruſt up in the noſtril, or taken 


44 out by trepanning the 18995 a cure may be eſſected; but if there aro 
« more 
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bliſhes its claim to a decided e among all the ma · 


ladies incident to ſheep. 


From the preceding pages it may bo collected, that, 


through the whole of this county, five acres will nearly 


maintain four ſheep, Reckoning the average rent of an 
acre at 28. 9 d. and the graſs eat annually by every ſheep 


at 3s. 6 d., the former multiplied by five amounts to 13 6. 
9 d. and the latter multiplied by four to 14s. According 


to this calcplation, there are 118,400 ſheep on the 148,000 
acres in paſture. We ſhall arrive pretty much at the ſame 


- concluſion, by ſuppoſing, with ſeveral judicious farmers, 


that, throwing all the poor Jand together, there may be 


fully one-third of the paſture-diſtrift, of which a ſheep will 


eat the produce almoſt of two acres, and that 50,000 acres 
will ſcarcely maintain 39,000 ſheep, that there is about 


another third, of which four ſheep will conſume five acres, 


and that, on the remaining third, an acre will afford ſuf- 
ficient food for a ſheep, and ſome favaurite ſpots may evey 


_ $6,000, 


« more than one, 1 ſee no proſpect of a cure. The ſame gentleman, 
told me in converſation, that he is aſſured by ſeveral ſhepherds, who are in 
uſe to trepan ſkulls, and to examine the heads of ſheep either cut off by 
this diſeaſe'or killed upon its being found. incurable, that they frequently 
have ſeen more than one ciſt or bag of water in a head. | 
To aſcertain how far this diſorder is hereditary, it would be a patriotic 
attompt, if any farmer would pick out a few ewes and a ram who have 
been cured of it, keep theſe by themſelves, and watch their offspring ; ; or 
make the ſame experiment with a ram and ewes, one of whom had reco- 
vered from it and the other had never been aſſected by it. The ſtate of 
their progeny, compared with that of other ſheep in the flock of the ſame 
age, would probably ſolve this queſtion. It is of equal importance to de- 
termine whether other diſeaſes are tranſmitted directly from one genera- 
tion to another. To know the cauſe is always one eſſential ſtep towards 
preventing or at leaſt mitigating a miſchie vous effect. 


* 
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| $90,000 | acres Che — — — 30, 

49, 0 acres at five acres to four ſheep, © 39,200 

49,000 acres at one theep to each 49,000 
148,000 acres, maintaining 9 WO HL 118,200 ſheep, 


11 · is admitted, that there is GP „ of the ata. 
ſheep in the county | black-faced,. Eſtimating them at 
36,000, and allowing thirteen fleeces to weigh two ſtones, 
they will yield annually about 5538 ſtone of wool, which, 
at the average price of 6 8. 6 d. is nearly L. 1800 Sterling. 
Taking 200 leſs than the loweſt of the two preceding cal- 
culations, and ſuppoſing the whole ſheep in the county to 


be only 118,000, there will remain, after deducting 36,000 


| black-faced ones, preciſely 82, ooo of the white-faced, whoſe 


fleeces at 7 to a ſtone, will weigh upwards of 11,700 ſtone, 


and the wool, at the average of x5 8. per ſtone, W 5 : 1 


little more than L. 8776 Sterling. 


F0oor other particulars relative to ſheep, the Wa e 
ferred to what is mentioned on this ſubject in the Account 
of Roxburghſhire, Perhaps it ſhould be noticed, that the peo- 


ple here are not reckoned ſo nice in mixing the ingredients, 
laying on the ſalve, and ſhearing the ſheep, as they are 

there. But this remark already admits of ſome exceptions, 
and, it is hoped,. will, in a- few years henge, ceaſe to be 
applicable to a fingle individual . 3 
4 5 | Stor. 


* A fingular inſtanco of longevity in a ſheep occurred lately in this : 


county, As far as I can judge, ſhe muſt have been of (what Mr Culley 


calls) the Herdwick breed, though rather larger, perhaps from getting bet- 


ter paſture, or having a heath or black-faced ram ſor her father, The | 


mother was preſented, by the late Archibald Douglas Eſq; of Cavers, 


{ome years before his death which happened in the beginning of 1974, to 
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Tux few horſes, requiſite for cultivating the arable diſ- 
trict, are partly of the Lanarkſhire, and partly of the 
Northumberland breed. The former were in higher eſti- 
mation ſome years ago than they are now. They are na- 
turally too weighty to ſtand the fatigue of long journies, 
a and of late this inability has increaſed by the great length | 
and conſequent flackneſs of back, which they have acqui- 
red from the inattention or injudicious management of the 
breeders. Their ftallions till frequent this county, and are 
employed in the higher parts of it, where young horſes are 
_ chiefly reared. But in the lower parts, horſes from the 
north of England are preferred, becauſe, having all more 
or leſs blood, they can be ridden as well as wrought, 
they are admirable travellers with loaded carts in a hilly 
country, they have ſufficient ſtrength to draw a plough 
through light foil, and their foals partake of their mettle 
and ſpeed. Some Iriſh horſes are alſo uſed for draught. 
Farmers do not ſo much regard the kind or breed, when 
purchaſing horſes, as their ſhape, their tractability, their 
ſuitableneſs for a particular purpoſe, and, if mares, their 
being hkely to bring good foals. Several of them, as well 
as the reſident proprietors, keep ſaddle-horſes with a con- 
fiderable portion of blood, and ponies as drudges. But 
155 1 15 | 9715 | 


John Elliot Eſq; 10 of Borthwickbrae, _ with lamb of this ewe, 
which lived till March 1796. The preciſe year of her birth cannot be 

certainly aſcertained. The ſhepherd alleges, that ſhe was on the eve of 

twenty ſeven years when ſhe died, and ſhe muſt have been at leaſt twenty- 

four. Moſt people, who had acceſs to know her age, agree that ſhe was 
twenty ve if not older. But eyen twenty four, which is wann 


an extraordinary period for a ſheep ty bye. 
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| horſes of full blood, though Wr uſed ty" the dee 
en the road, are not numerous. ws OD 

More horſes are reared in the vant; than are purc' 
ſed from other places; but the number of both fluctuate 
ſo) much annually, that it cannot be eaſily aſcertained. 
There were, in 1796, 574 ſaddle," carriage, und draught 
horſes, in the whole county, charged with duty to Govern. 
ment, and keheng e Br from wie not eons. Jn m n 
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in are > reared only by a Fr 5 and farmers | 


for their tables, and by millers for the market. In ſome 


ſeaſons, one or two of them are fattened by other farmers, 


cottagers, and artiſicers, on the offals of their ftack-yards, 


gardens, and tables, during the winter months, either for 


the uſe of their families or for ſale. Their number varies 
ſo much from year to year, that no average can be formed of 
it; but though it is never great, yet a ſmall quantity of bacon 


or pickled pork is ſent annually from Selkirk to Berwick. 


The large breed are chiefly kept about mills; 'a middling 
kind, weighing when fat from twelve to ſixteen ſtone, are 


in greateſt eſteem through the county in general, and a few 
of " Chinale are likewiſe ned. | 


7 8 Ster, V.—Rabbith 
srer. vi Pong. 


Ss CT, VIIL—Pigeons. 


Tur reader ſl be 1 to what is ſaid 3 ; 


theſe particulars in the Account of Roxburghſhire. Rab- 
bits burrow i in ſeveral gras A few of them are kept 


- . 


- 


tame; 
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tame; but they axe not any when an object of much at- 
tention. As corn is eſſential to the maintenance of poul- 
try and pigeons, there muſt be few of both, except in the 
arable diſtrict and its immediate vicinity. The reverſe is 
the caſe with bees. They thrive and yield plenty of ex- 
cellent honey in the wildeſt as well as in the moſt cultivated 

places. In a favourable ſeaſon, their produce muſt be a 
conſiderable ſource of proſit to the lower claſs of people, 
by many of whom they are managed with much ſkill. 
There can be no doubt that many more of them might be 
kept with equal advantage. Every ſhepherd, cottager, and 
mechanic, eſpecially i in remote ſituations, would find plea- 
| ſure in paying attention to them, and generally may make 
an addition to his yearly income. There is no place from 
- whence heath or white clover is far diſtant: Bees are re- 
markably fond of both; and both give a rich flavour to 
honey. The culture of bees is attended with little expence 
or trouble: They are not ſubjected to many accidents ; and 
their honey is ſure of ee a | good: 19 200 xther in combs 
or in a 8 . 
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CH A P. XIV, 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Sxor. nen Servants, as Here of N 


HE only worth done by the piece, are «drains ditches, 
and bein 


1 been toll ſpots, drains have been made wy two x 5 
| both i in width and depth, ſo low as at 4 d, When carried 
through light ſoil on a bottom of till approaching towards 
gravel, they coſt 6 d. and when the till is very hard, or 
when huge ſtones are to be removed or cut through, they | 
colt 8 d. and ſometimes 10 d. That price has been paid 
for digging and filling up drains, both wider and deeper, 
where ſuch obſtructions did not come in the way: the un- 
dertakers, however, ſeldom fill the drains : that is com- 
bh done by their employers. Branches, to convey . 
| | in 


*% 
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© ſmall ſprings into the main drains, are from ſixteen to twen- 
 ty-four inches, and coſt leſs in proportion to their narrow- 

.neſs, their ſhallowneſs, and the facility of making them. 
Open drains, i in ſneep - walks, from fourteen to twenty inches 
broad, and from ſeven to fourteen inches deep, ſeldom ex- c 
ceed 1 d. and are often not ſo much. | | 

The rate paid for ditches varies according to their width, 

and the nature of the ground, When not above three feet 
or even three and a half feet wide, and from twenty to 
ewenty-four inches deep, '5d. or 6d. is about the ave- 
rage price of making them and planting thorns, They are 
ſeldom broader and deeper, becauſe the good ſoil is in ge- 
neral ſhallow and the ſubſtratum hard. 

Stone-walls, without mortar, are built four and a half 


feet high for 1s. 8 d., when the ſtones are brought tothe 


ſpot; to cope them with ſods, coſts 2 d. more, and to add 

eighteen inches of a Galloway top to their height, advan- 
ces the price to 28. All the above prices relate to the rood 

of fix yards. The rate of building with lime and of ſlating 
by the piece is the ſame as in Roxburghſhire. 15 

To the account already given of that county, a reference 
may be made for information concerning the other parti- 
culars in this ſection. But I think it neceſſary to correct a 
ſmall miſtake which I made with reſpect to the ſupper of 
reapers. Bread and milk is rarely given them ſince the 
introduction of potatoes. Their common ſupper, in both 
counties, is, either porridge and milk,. or maſhed potatoes 
and milk ; or elſe a penny each evening, or a certain quan- 
tity of oatmeal or grain through the whole harveſt, to pro- 
ville one for themſelves, It may not be improper to add, 
that ewe-milking being reckoned the ſevereſt and moſt un- 
Pleaſant 'of all female labours, the women, who are em- 
e in it, receive from 08. to L, 3. of wages for the 
ſummer 


gh 
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| ſummer half year; while facing: th mini dui en 
ber oy ak a nos to. 39 Se i 
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The wages of 8 8 1 1 _ rl | 
mentloged, as they are nearly the ſame in both, counties. | 
They are.commonly eight foums of graſs, or what the par- 
ties reckon equivalent in value to theſe. A ſou is the 
5 graſs eaten by « one cow or ten ſheep, Suppoſing a ſhepherd 
to receive his whole wages in the graſs of eighty ſheep, 
their amount, according to the an r would 
be as ſollous:. „5 ON 5 
His 80 ſheep wil Whig 54 1 of his; after keeping 
| 4 proportion for his flock, he will ſeal ny at CD, 


GY OY 4 79 Went 0 0 | 
He will ſell x2 or x perhaps 13 old or eaten, | ; 

at 11s, ſay only, = 2555 0 150 . 0 
Beſides 75 fleeces, which, of white faced hep, = : - 9 5 
will produce, at 25. each, — 3 32 584 9 


The ſkins and carcaſes of his dead ſheep, his BR : 15 he | 
j cheeſe and butter, and his e 18005 


+ 44 & ; Be” 
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r EET: LH 's 5 
N „ 8 1 
. this Ge there is a ſufficient allowntee aer ca- 
ſualties; but from the ſum total muſt be deducted the in · 
tereſt of the original price paid for his flock, which; at 13 6. 
each ſheep, will be E. 52. — . dee "0 gigs. nt to 
L. 22, 108. 
The more common | wages of Meran bow 


2 * 


40 or 45 ſheep; a cow kept through the whole year; a 

houſe and garden; his maſter's horſes to bring home his 

ns, and a ſtone of very week. N to 
— a2 #4 the 


4 
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the above ſtatemen CYRIL 
will be — 2 e | 7 1 5 9 0 
His cow is ds GSH V 
His ſtone of meal, at the average of as is . SS 4 „ 
His bole, Wa and uſe of 1 0 ae en e 
e 

Fe OBE" 110 


But TH cow wit 71804 him double the fam that is here af- 
ſigned, beſides maintaining his family. He is careful to 
provide a good one; ſhe fares well both i in ſummer and 
winter, and brings into his pocket of clear gain generally . 
L,6, and ſometimes L, 10. In ſome places he is allowed 
forty-five ſheep, or the ſummer's graſs of a ſteer or heifer ; 
but in theſe places the paſture generally i is coarſe, the chance 
of mortality is great, or the fleece is of inferior value. The 
number of ſheep is always reckoned at the time of n. 


1 deſerves the LY notice of ſheep-farmers, that this 
laſt is the moſt profitable plan both for themſelves and 
their ſhepherds. Maſlers pay, as rent, 3s. 6d. for every 

| ſheep kept by their ſhepherds. At this rate, it may be 

© thought, that, in the former caſe, they are only L. 14 out 
of pocket to the ſhepherd for his eighty ſheep. But it is 
evident that they likewiſe loſe all the profit which he makes, 
after every reaſonable allowance. for riſk and the intereſt 
of ſtock. In the latter caſe, he has a ſufficient number af 
meep to intereſt him in the welfare of the flock, he has 
more conveniency for his family, and by frugal manage- 


ment his annual income may be larger, Farmers, at the 


| fame time, have the profit ariſing from forty more ſheep, 
are not put to ſo great expence by what they give to the 
ſhepherd in lieu of theſe, and have a ſure pledge that. pro- 
per care ſhall be taken of their flocks. It ſhould be a max- 
im with ow to give a ſhepherd maintenance for no more 
_ ſheep 
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ſheep than will enſure his attention and to moks up his 
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MEAL od gte hich boite the chief food of the | 


inhabitants, are rather dearer here than in the arable di- 


ſtrict of Roxburghſhire, but not. ſo dear as in Peebles or 
Dalkeith. On account of the ſmall quantity of grain tai - 


— 


ſed, no fiars * are firuck, as in the neighbouring counties 
The monthly returns” ſent to Goverumiige © of the prices of 
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= 1791, oſt 4 a = 
1792, firſt 6 months, 8 
— laſt 6 month, 
1393, firſt 6 months, 
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— lt 6 months, 
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ſiels, where beef, meer ee eee. t e 
in their different ſeaſons, nearly at the ſame prices as at te 
neighbouring markets in Roxburghſhire. None of theſe 


Tee are butcher markets b 


articles is to be got regularly through the whole ſeaſon. 
From the beginning of Auguſt until March, the mutton in 
excellence will yield to none in the kingdom. Lamb is 
plentiful and very good from the middle of June until the 


end of September. Beef, fed on graſs, abounds from Sep- | 


tember till Martinmas, and is ſoon ſucceeded by fimilar 
beef fattened on turnips, which continues till May, From 
that time till Auguſt every kind of butcher-meart'is rather 
"ſcarce except lamb. Little pork or veal is killed for fale 3 
though both are favourite diſhes at the tables of ſome gen- 
tlemen and farmers, who are at the trouble, either of feed- 
ing them, or of providing them from other markets.” The 
ſouthern part of this county is ſupplied with every kind 
of proviſions from Hawick, And ſuch farmers as are far 
from markets, as well as moſt of the gentlemen, uſe. their 


own mutton and lamb. A number of very good ſalmon. 


are caught in that part of Tweed which interſeQs this 
county, and ſold at 6 d. per pound (Dutch) till they be- 
gin to fall away, when they are ſometimes ſo low as 1d. 
and are purchaſed by the poorer claſs to be ſalted and eat dn- 
ring winter, with potatoes, Herrings, however, are a cheaper, 
a more common and a more agreeable ſeaſoning to that po- 
pular and nutritive root. Salt herrings ſeldom coſt more 


and generally leſs than 9 d. per dozen. And thoſe, who 


do not raiſe enough of potatoes for themſelves, can always 
| be ſupplied with plenty at the average price of 10 d. or 
1 8. the Linlithgov- firlot. Onions being annually expoſed 


- to ſale at a reaſonable rate, milk being every where 'abun- 


' * 


1 dant and OW. and butter and cheeſe being * within 


their 


TO 
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their reach, the poor, while meal does not riſe to an exor- 
| bitant price, live comfortably. on theſe wholeſome and ſa- 
voury diſhes. There is a great differe'ice between the 

price of poultry in the northern and ſouth rn parts both. of 
this county and; Roxburghſhire, owing to the one being 
nearer to the capital, nd having eaſy communieation. with 
it 1 5 excellent Mons Io e the n were as nofler.; 45 


3 7 


ö DT Tl a NORTHERN | 1 n "SOUTHERN. | = 1 
8 „ n ot eat... 
A. chicken, from 3 d. to to 08, 5d. — os. 8. to 3 d. 
A duck, from 1s. to 18. 2d. - 08.8 d. or 9 d. 
A. duckling, 8 d. or os. 9d. = 8. 5 d. ſeld. ſold. 
A gooſe, 1 I 12 28. 6 d. e 8 d. | 
- Pigeons, per dosen, 28, 0 dl. 7 OP Root 
gs from ay to e 08. 3 d. to 6d. 


4 Ry both difiris, theſe” prices are on 1 increaſe, and 
| Fs difference now is not ſo e Soup it is ill ve 
1 conſiderable, . 
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Tux northern part of this county is ſupplied with coals 
2 Middleton, and the ſouth-eaſt corner. of it from Ca- 
noby in Dumfries-ſhire. Their weight, meaſure, and prime 
coſt, at both places, have been already mentioned . And 
to it, an addition may be made of 2 d. per cwt. for every 
five miles that they are carried. It is chiefly in theſe parts, 
: too, and eſpecially towards the north, that the thinnings 
of wood are uſed for fuel. In all dhe higher dillrict, 

3 | peats 

* See p. 196. | Ls | 


or szLKIAXSsETIIE. gat 
e are 1 ; and to make and prepare "thenk conſti · 
tutes the principal work of the inhabitants during ſums. 


mer. They would gladly bring coals, notwithſtanding the 
diſtance, if the roads were fitter for wheel-carriages, 1 ; 
am ſorry to add, that turfs, thoſe inveterate foes to the 
ſoil, are not entitely laid aide; | 
x > 4 ? , f 
8 ſ | C H A P. | 
1 { E 
_ 4 \ 125 j 9 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, AS CONNECTED WITH OR AFFECT- 
| ING AGRICULFURE. | 


T. conſequence of an act of Parliament, obtained in 1 764 


a road of twelve miles was made from Croſslee toll- 
bar on the confines of Mid-Lothian, through Selkirk, to 
Haremoſs toll-bar towards Hawick, with a branch of three 
miles to the village of Galaſhiels. Part of the road from 
Kelſo to Peebles, to the extent of ſix or ſeven miles, runs 
alſo through this county from Galaſhiels bridge, to Gait- 
hope-burn beyond Hollilee toll-bar. The expence of 
theſe roads, and of a ſubſtantial bridge over Tweed at Fair- | 
nilee, was L. 6560. And the produce of the tolls has hi- 
therto been barely ſufficient to defray the annual charge of 


1 Og vn Trans ant e IUger or; 


Subſtantial 
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Subſtantial and lafting roads could eafily be made on the 
gravelly and ſtony bottom of this county, eſpecially near 
its running waters. Yet few of the croſs or county roads 
have ever been put in proper order, An excellent road 
was indeed made, about thirty years ago, from Selkirk 
along the banks of Yarrow for five miles, when it aſcends 
Minchmoor, and proceeds towards Peebles. Attempts have 
fince been made to amend and alter the direction of the 
roads on the ſides of Ettrick and Yarrow waters, both of 


which might be carried forward to Moffat, and open up the 


neareſt line of communication from the northern parts of 
 Roxburghſhire, the ſouthern extremity of Mid-Lothian, and 
a large tract of Berwickſhire, to Dumfries and the circum» - | 
jacent country. A. little attention to improve another 
croſs-road, from Aſhkirk in Roxburghſhire to Roberton 
church, and from thence through a corner of this county 
in a line towards Moſspaul, would ſave about five miles th 


' a conſiderable diſtrict of both counties, Which is furniſhed 


with coals, lime, and other articles from the neighbonrhood 

of Langholm, Much remains to he done to all theſe eroſs- 
roads, and to one between Galaſhiels and the county town; 
If theſe were put into a reſpectable condition for allowing 
an eaſy paſſage to wheel-carriages, a very little expence, 
beſtowed on the bad ſteps of the others, would render them 
much ſafer and eaſier to travellers on \horſoback;, for mae 
alone they ſeem to be deſigned. - 

A trial has lately been made of ee 5 „ 
an inclined plane. Roads, made on this plan, may be ver 

ry durable, and anſwer the purpoſe extremely well in mild 
__ weather; but during the ſeverity;of. winter, froſt may ren 
der travelling upon them highly dangerous, eſpecially-in 
thoſe: places of this hilly and og: TE een 
. the influence of the ſun... 
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In a hilly county, whoſe loweſt point is g00 feet above 
the ſea, and upwards of thirty miles diſtant from it, aud 
whoſe extent, population, and produce-are ſmall, the prac- 
ticability of making a canal may reaſonably be doubted, and 
the advantages attending one would be trifling. 


_ Seer. III. Faire. 


Arx Selkirk there are two oonſiderable fairs; one upon 
the 5th of April for hiring ſervants eſpecially ewe-milk- 
ers, paying rents, feu - duties, taxes, and other debts, and 
ſelling great ewes, and different grains for ſeed; the other 
on the 21ſt Auguſt for cattle, paying rents, and receiving 
the price of ſheep, end ſeed-corn ſold at the former one. 
At both there is a good deal of linen and woollen cloth. 
Four leſſer fairs are likewiſe held there, and three at Ga- 
laſhiels for various purpoſes, according to the ſeaſon of the 
year, the chief of which are ſoed - corn, great ewes, wool, 
caceſe, fickles, hiring reapers, and fettling accounts. It 
may be proper to mention, that all grain for ſeed is ſold 
by ſample, great ewes, wool, and cheeſe, by their known 
| Nate and the character of the farm where they are raiſed 
or made, and that cattle alone are brought perfonally to the 
fairs, It will readily occur to every reader, that the far · 
mers here regularly attend the neighbouring fairs at Earl- 

ftonn, Melroſe, St Mpells, and Hawick, Some of yes | 
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FO go to other fairs, particularly to man on the 
26th July, where wool and lambs are ſold, to Peebles on 
the firſt Tueſday of March, reckoned the largeſt fair in the 
neighbourhood for great ewes, befides two or three other 
fairs there, and to fairs in Mid-Lothian, Lanark, and Dum- 
fries-ſhires for horſes and black-cattle. "One or two of the 
moſt enterpriſing among them frequent fairs in England, 
and have n ma e yon MI as OO * 
e 75 


Seat. IV. eekly-Marhkets, i 


Tux only weekly market in the whole county is at gel- 

kirk on Wedneſday. Tt has generally a tolerable ſupply of 
butcher-meat, and is pretty well attended by the neigh- 
houring farmers ; but moſt of them towards the ſouth pre- 


fer the market at Hawick on Thurſday; and a few towards 


_ theweſt and north-weſt go to the __ at Peebles on Tueſ, 
9 8 


SECT. V. Commerce, | 


Tuts county, neither raiſing. wheat nor fattening cattle 
ſufficient for its conſumption, is obliged to import theſe, 
beſides the neceſſaries and luxuries imported into Roxburgh- 
ſhire. But, at the ſame time, being more thinly peopled 
in proportion to its extent, leſs is to be deducted from its 
exports for maintaining the inhabitants, and ſomething may 
be added to them on account of its manufactures. The 


following ſtatement is the moſt correct that the flendev ma- 


terials, | 
+ 
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On, 4900 actes, — 3 bolls per acre, 5 .. 
at, 258. per boll, or L. 2; e Nene,, 


168000 bolls, i Tags 1. 


Barley, 1000 acres, at 4x bolls por © gere, „10 
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Black-cattle, 360, (bein, g nearly dh | 
of 2200), lean and fat, young and . E 
3 ench, „„ % „ 11 4526 
Horſes, 30, young and old, at Ln = 5600 
Ewes, 19600, at 17 8, each, oy | dees 
Lambs, 56200, at 56, each, 1 , 5 * 140 50 
Wool, 82000 fleeces, at 28. = 70 8200 
Cheeſe, 36000 fleeces, at 1 d. about B90 
Cloth manufactured, 79000 yards, 1 
| 6 d. _- = oo - 9875 
Clear proſit on other eh as tan - | 
io, inkle, &c. ſonppeſes about wy 25 
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c forward, L. 2800 1 0 282 5 5 
Grain for the inhabitants, alt rates 
the rate of one-half ſtone of 1 | fs fi | : | 50 1 . Re | 
| meal to each per week, at 9, Rl 
2 8. per ſtone, W. N j a 
ple, 5 _— he - 1 1 0 9 7 N ORIG. 
Oats for $74 2 MF; the | 77 | e ati 
rate of thirteen bolls to e 9 1 
each, and of 153; per boll, 5596 0 12 „ 
Butcher · meat, and wheaten- „5 a 5 : 
bread, for 4646 people, at 
the rate of r el PEO 
for each, — 8062 
Prime coft or 412 3 of | 
34608 flecces, at the- ;ꝙ :xñßf 4 eb, 
Tage of ſeven. toa ſtone, | „ „% de 3: 
and at the average airs 435 
of 25. e E 3050 950 6. %. 7 
— 47439 PS, 4 
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after paying rents, and maintaining the inte and their 
cattle. The reader will obſerve that it is greater, in pro- 
portion to the real rent, than that of Roxburghſhire, Which 
is to be aſcribed chiefly to the flouriſhing manufatures at 
Galaſhiels. For white all the cloth and tanned leather 
made in the one county, with the ſurplus of profit ariſing 
from tawed-leather and carpets, will be barely ſufficient 
fot clothing the inhabitants, it may be ſafely affirmed, thats 
in the other county, the number of yards mentioned in the 
text are annually ſold of woolen-cloth, beſides what the : 
people wear, pag that there is at leaſt the amount there fta- 

tel 
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ted of clear profit Y other articles actually manufattured, 
after a fair allowance for what are uſed in the county, and 

for the prime coſt of materials. It is, however, to be re- 

_ membered, that the wages of manufacturers are high, and 
that they conſume fully more. butcher-meat and wheaten- - 


bread, than the quantity ſpecified, Neither beef nor wheat 


being produced in the county in any reſpe& adequate to its 
conſumpt, inſtead of deducting, as in Rexburghſhire, a fifth | 
part of the live-ſtock annually ſold, I hope to come nearer 
to the truth, by allotting a {ſmall portion of each weekly to 


every ſoul in the population, and by ſuppoſing that the 
gentlemen and their ſervants, the farmers, the manufac- 


turers, and the wealthier inhabitants of Selkirk and Gala- 


ſhiels, eat as much niore than the aſſigned quota, as infants 
will fall ſhort of it, and thoſe labourers and peaſants who 
ſeldom regale themſelves with fuch famptuous fare. It 


may be thought, as moſt of the black-cattle ate fold at or 

below four years old, that more than one-ſixth of them 
ought to be charged to the produce of the county. But 
moſt of the inhabitants of Selkirk and Galaſhiels, and ma- 

ny tradeſmen and cottagers, who keep cows for their fa- 


milies, rear no calves, except a few fatted ones, and ſel- 


dom part with their cows except in exchange for younger 


ones, ſo that one-ſixth of the whole cattle will be fully equal 


to one-fourth of thoſe which are actually reared. The ſame 


rule cannot be applied to horſes, becauſe thoſe, employed 


for draught and the ſaddle, require ſo great an annual ſup- 
_ ply as to leave no more than a ſurplus of fifty, if ſo many, 


to increaſe the general account. The quantity of cheeſe 


made here is rather greater in proportion to the number of 
| ers m ane and the conſumpt by the 


| thin 
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es becauſe of th higher vide put upon both ſhep and lambs 
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thin population being much leſb, another ſmall addition ari- 
ſes from this article, I hope the prices ſpecified will be 

found a tolerably juſt medium between the higheſt and 
loweſt which have been given for ſome years paſt, and ſuch 
as my be dene 7 rt ee at a n mee TOs 2 "_ a 
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: Tur chief manufsäures are . Becking tap- 
ned. leather, inkle, and different 3 of huſbandry, 
or wood Blocked out for mak ing em, | 
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| 'Waollen oth is vals made in ten Eg its ay 52 | 
urbe | in Roxburghſhire which were all built during the laſt 
twenty years. It is of different degrees of fineneſs, from 
6oo to 1300 threads i in breadth, and from 1 3. 4d. to 78. 
of price per yard to wholeſale dealers. The average will 
run from 2 8. 4 d. to 28. 9 d. The wool, in general, is 
rather coarſe, and will not, at an average of eight or ten 
years, exceed. I4 8. or 15 8. per ſtone, though ſmall. parcels 
of it have been uſed as fine as 45 8. and ſeveral are an- 
nually manufactured from 218. to 30s. The gradual i in- 
creaſe, and improvement of this manufacture may be ſeen 
from the following facts. In 177 $4, there were only 722 
ſtones of wool manufactured, every kind of machinery for 
preparing and ſpinning it was unknown except the com- 
mon cards and wheels, and there was little or no cloth 
made above 3 8. per yard. In 2790 “, the number of ſtones 
manufactured was 2916, there were two jennies for ſpin- 
ning gon and cloth was frequently made at $ s, per 


2 1 
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yard, ſome. of it even higher. In 1797, the quantity of 
wool purchaſed is 4944 tone, the number of ſpinning:jen- 
nies has increaſed to 18 *, four different houſes have been 
built with water · machinery for teaſing, ſeribbling and card - 
ing the wool, broad looms have been procured for making 
blankets ele ven · quarters wide when finiſhed, machines have 
been erected, for raiſing the pile upon them, and alſo on 
cloth that it may be more equally ſhorn, and for bruſh- 
ing cloth free from all coarſe piles and all rough ſubſtances 
which may adhere to it, both before it is ſubjected for the 
laſt time to the ſhears, and after it comes from the preſs. 
There are, likewiſe, improved preſſes, larger and ſtronger 
| than the common ones, with plates heated in an oven, — 
which, being placed among the cloth at the ſame diſtances, | 
diffuſe the heat more equally than a fire below, and fave 
the neceſſity and trouble of ſhifting g the poſition of the dif- 
ferent pieces and bringing them alternately near to the 
heat. A cylinder, too, has been juſt purchaſed for glazing 
worſted ſtuffs. Theſe and other acquiſitions, all made in 
the courſe of ſeven' years, have coſt about L. 3000 Ster- 
ling, beſides the aid afforded by the Honourable Board of 
Truſtees for Manufactures, &c. in Scotland, —a trilling ſum, 
indeed, in compariſon of what has been laid out in other 
places, but a great deal for poor people, who began buſineſs 
without any capital, to earn in a ſhort time by their own 
induſtry and enterpriſe, and to fink in buildings and pe- 
riſhable machinery. They are now enabled to make a 
much greater quantity of cloth, on a ſhorter notice, and of 
a.better quality. Pieces are ſometimes expoſed to fale as 
high as 85. per yard, from 7-8ths to very nearly a full 
yard wide, and thoſe at 5 s. and even at 48. 6 d. are rather 
better 1 nebst broader than what ſome time ago 
| | brought 
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brought thefe prices. An attempt has been N efta- 
bliſh'a Hall for ſelling cloth, and à commodieous hoſe has 
been built for that purpoſe; which, in a few yrars hence, it 
is hoped; will meet with the encouragement it deſerves. 

work s is done. The woot and yarn of private families 
are made into cloth, flannels,: blankets, and worſted ſtuffis 
for womens gowns, to an extent fully equal to the demand 
of the county itſelf. There are eight fulling*mills pretty 


conſtantly employed, ſeyenteen- clothiers who manufacture | 


cloth on their own. account for. ſale, and about fixty-four 
hands in all daily working at ſome branch of this buſineſs, 
beſides thoſe who ſpin wool: at their own houſes and wea- 
vers, whoſe joint number will exceed 300. In 2990, the 
clothiers in Galaſhiels employed 241 f women to ſpin yarn 
for them. Their number is rather lefſened-fince the intro- 
duction of ſpianing-jennies, but theſe and the other ma- 
chines afford work to ſeveral hands, and many ſpin .in_dif- 
ferent parts of the county for themſelves, for the families 
where they are ſervants, or for thoſe who furniſh-them with | 
wool properly prepared and pay them at the rate of 6d. 
for every /lip or hank of twelve cuts. That quantity of 
yarn ſpun by the machines, colts only 446d. - There were 
then forty-three looms in that village, and there are fiſty- 
four at preſent, beſides a few at Selkirk and other pla- 
ces in the county ; and though ſome of them conſtantly, 
and others occafionally, are employed in weaving cotton 
and linen-cloth, yet by far the greateſt part of them are 
entirely, or at leaſt moſtly, filled with woollen-webs, which 
ſometimes, though very rarely, belong to the weaver him- 
ſelf, and are in general the property either of manufactu- 
vers or e families in the n Theſe cir- 
| cumſtances 
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cumſtances prove that the number of . 
een manufactory is not exaggerated. 7 
The quantity of ſtockings made een a 
105 the county, is extremely trifling. But an inkle manu- 
- faQure, carried on with ſpirit, employs fifty hands a, and 
muſt bring a very handſome return. There are, alſo, two 
_ tanworks which paid L. 124: : 114 of exciſe-duty 'in | 
1795. The tawers in Galaſhiels have all removed to its 
ſuburbs in Roxburghſhire, and an account of the duty paid 
by them has already been given 1. There are none now 
in the county, Two candlemakers pay annually about L. 53 
to Government; but do not farniſh nearly enough for the 
inhabitants, ſeveral of whom make candles for themſelves, 
or are ſupplied from other places. Implements of huſban- 
dry, eſpecially ploughs, carts, hay-rakes, and of late thraſh- 
ing- machines made here, are carried to the neighbouring 
counties. A. good deal of timber, alſo, was ſome time ago 
blocked or ſhaped coarſely for different purpoſes, particular- 
| ly for carts, and ſold in that ſtate to be dreſſed and put to- 


gether: elſewhere ;” but the cartwrights find now more con- 


ſtant and profitable employment. The clear profit. gained 
on e eee ene eee 
nn . : 
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" Every thing of importance relative to this ſubje& has 
already been anticipated, The number of the poor, the way 
and the amount of their maintenance, and their ability in 


| general to earn ſomething for themſelves, have been men- 


tioned in * IV. Sect. 4. p. 254: And the mm 


, — men ru 


| hold ee, me —— to this county. — of 
that deſcription. berome always the greater nùiſance, in pro- 
portion as places are lonely and remote from aid. Their 
tales impoſe upon the fimple, or their numbers and their 
appearance overawe the timid: It would appear, that's 
ſpirit of extravagance and diſſipation bras infected tie lower 
ranks in the pariſh of Selkirk *, and that they expend moſt 
of their wages on firiery and pleaſures, in a dependence on 


receiving ſupport from the pariſh in poverty and old age. 


Though a few inſtances may occur of a ſimilar ſpirit in 
other places, yet this is not the general character of the poor 
through the county. They conſiſt moſtly of ſuch as are 
infirm, from conſtitution, fixed diſeaſes, or hard labour; 
or of the old, whoſe frugal ſavings have been all expended 
on the education or perhaps diſtreſſes of a numerous fami- 


ly, or on their own ſuſtenance after having been ſet afide _ 


experience of a neighbouring kingdom, that poors-laws 


have a tendency to relax diligence and economy among the 
lower orders of ſociety, though this haneful effect has hi- 
ttherto been only lightly felt in this corner. Other evils, 


alſo, ariſing from them, have ſometimes appeared here. 
Children, brought up by the pariſh, when ig circumſtances - 
to ſpare a little of their earnings, have refuſed to aſſiſt an 
aged mother, under pretence that ſhe has no occaſion to 
be aſhamed of applying for ſubſiſtence to herſelf, as'ſhe 
diſcovered no ſhame in aſking it for them. The idea is 
daily taking a deeper root, that maintenance from the pa- 


rochial funds is not charity but the legal right of the poor, 


as much as the poſſeſſion and rents of their eſtates, are the _ 
rights of the rich: and it is manifeſt that this idea, when 
. ane 
5 in 
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ina 


dling claſs 1 —— forward both 
to encourage the claims of the poor, and to urge an enlarge - 


ment of their allowance, from a deſire of touching the pur - 
ſes of rich proprietors who do not attend the church, and of 
dens. But the influence of theſe various conſiderations is 


only beginning to operate in this county, and its ſmall pro- 


greſs is evinced by the little decreaſe that has as yet taken 
place in the weekly collections in the Eſtabliſned Church, 


which continue to bear a very fair proportion to the num- 
ber and circumſtances of the audience. It is an object of 
national importance to preſerve theſe voluntary contribu · 
tions as large as poſſible, and it is particularly the intereſt 


| of thoſe in the higher ranks of life, who cannot or at leaſt 
do not attend public worſhip, to ſhew a pattern of libera- 


lity in this reſpect. They may be aſſured that the poor, 
till their minds are perverted, have an honeſt pride, which 
makes them 4 a wi eee writ bat nn to n | 
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se or. VIL—Popuatic. 


gf "iu is no. amen difficulty 3 in a the preciſe 
ſtate of the population, both in 1755, 'when Dr Webſter 


made his inquiries, and at preſent. No regard was paid 


to the limits of different counties, either in the returns 
made to him, or in the Statiſtical Accounts lately publiſhed, 


Ins conſtructing the ſubjoined table, I have therefore been 


reduced to the neceſſity of having recourſe to conjecture 


and calculations, equally applicable to both periods, the 


foundations of which it is my duty to explain, By the valued 
rents of the pariſhes of Aſhkirk and Roberton, only about 
two-ſevenths of them belong to nas ney, and that pro- 


portion 


\ 
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portion of their population in the two periods is aſſigned to 
it. The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Selkirk and Gala- 
ſhiels pariſhes, which lie in Roxburghſhire, having been + 
lately enumerated, are ſubtracted from the population in 
1790.1, and a proportionate deduftion is made from the 
population in 1755. A computation is made of the pra- 
bable number preſently reſiding in Stow and Innerleithen 
pariſhes within this county, and the ſame number is allow- 
ed to that diſtrict of theſe pariſhes in the 1755. The whole 
of Ettrick and Varro pariſhes being in this —y their 
nee is Gen as in the amen Ame, 55 
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Tt muſt give fincere pleaſure to eyery friend of 1 coun · 
try to find, that, amidſt the ruinous conſequences aſeribed 
to large farms, and all the common ſubjects of murmaring 
and SO * the diſcontented, her population is 

increaſing, 
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* increaſing, not only in diſtric where manufuAures' and = 
. but in an inland county where there ig 


little of either, and in thoſe parts of that county which 


are almoſt entirely paſtoral. For it is not a little remark- 
able, that, in the pariſhes of Ettrick and Yarrow, where 
a yery ſmall quantity of corn is raiſed; and where every 
kind of manufacture is altogether unknown, there are more 
inhabitants than there were forty years ago, while there 
are fewer in Galaſhiels, where there is a thriving manu- 
facture. This is one of many curious facts, which deſerves 
to be brought forward to public notice, as the beſt anſwer 
to ſpeculative declaimers on our national decline. It is the 
general opinion, that, by the union and extenſion of farms, 
the country is depopulated and ruined, while the inhabi- 
tants, driven into great towns, and employed in manufac- 
tures, loſe their health and their morals. The latter part 
of this opinion may be well founded; but the former part 
of it is not conſirmed by the increaſing population of thoſe 
diſtricts, both of this county and of Roxburghſhire, where 
te accumulation of farms is moſt prevalent, I mean not 
either to juſtify the practice, or to deny that it is frequent- 
ly the cauſe of depopulation. I mean only to aſſert that 
this is not always the caſe, and, by holding out a ſtrong 
exception in this corner to an opinion which ſeems to have 
obtained currency without examination and proof, o af- 
ſiſt others who have better opportunities in their inqui- 
ries into its truth. Perhaps it will be found, that large 
- farms, and in ſome caſes two farms in the hands of one 
man, are rather an advantage than an injury to ſuch coun- 
ties as thoſe of Roxburgh and Selkirk, but that the prac- 
tice, when carried too far, degenerates into an abuſe, and 
| becomes truly hurtful to population, the fundamental ſup- 
port of ſociety. There is always a happy medium between 
— and dangerous extremes. 
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occupy their borſes ſo much, in carrying, the grain and 
wool which: they export, from twenty to forty-five miles 
according to local ſituation and particulas cirgumſtances, 
and in bringing moſt of the neceſſary articles for the uſe of 
their families and the melioration of their fields from: afar, 
R 
. acres,: and pay as high a rent as might 
ed. - The number of „ fta- 
ted at 3684. But from rr 
that maſt of the carri 


by © moderate computatiou, will {well the 
aa] work-borles 49 n 300 for == 
acres 
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ſuppoſed to be annually in tillage being 98,422. (Chap. VII 
Set. 4.) the average is ſcarcely forty-four. acres for each 
pair of horſes, without any deduction for what may be 
ploughed by 20 or perhaps 25 pair of oxen: whereas, if 
freed from long carriages, every farmer knows chat à pair 
could manage at leaſt fixty acres of eaſy-wrought foil like 
that which moſtly prevails in theſe counties. In Selkirk - 
ſhire, the number of draught-horſes is 474, and the acres 
Aabiually/ iri/ tillage are about 780; there are conſequently 
not quite thirty-three acres to each pair of horſes. And 
were the horſes of carriers, cadgers, and jobbers, taken 
out of the account in both counties, the averages would not 
be much affected, becauſe moſt if not all of theſe people have 
more or leſs land, andi beſides their horſes are often employed 
in bringing coals and manure and in other kinds of labour, 
all of which would othetwiſe dovolve on the horſes of far- 
mers. This evil has been in part remedied by the excellent 
roads made in many different directions; but it never can be 
entirely removed till fuel and inahure are obtained at a 
"reaſonable rate und with little" Aer, ki the centre, and 
1 FOOT lee 
It is obvious chat this — mith be wire fe- 
verely felt in particular local fituations than in others. The 
- roads'to' ſeveral places are almoſt impaſſable during a great 
the | whole time and labour of their horſes und ſervants, 
through ſummer, to lay in their annual proviſion of fuel. 
Hence weeding corn, hoeing drilled 'crops, fallowing and 
manuring land, und every improvement in huſbandry, for 
Whien ſummer is the proper ſeuſon, become only ſecondary 
 - operations,” Farms, in theſe cireumftances, catinot yield as 
High a remt us they would do if this neceſſary article was 
"brought within their reach at every period of the year ; 
P 9 


* 
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the ſame laydable attention upon the crofs-roeds, which they 
have already paid to the great and direct ones. Farmers in 
other places labour under the diſadvantage, of being denied 
acceſs to marl in their immediate neighbourhood, becauſe 
it belongs to another proprietor, and of being reduced to 
the neceſſity of wanting that uſeful manure altogether, or 
of bringing it from a great diſtance; at a- prodigious en- 
pence, They muſt conſequently manure a leſs extent of 
ground annually, give a leſs allowance of marl to the acre, 
and pay leſs rent, than their more fortunate-neighbourg. 
privilege of getting marl from the contiguous: pits, they 
will increaſe their rents, by paying the prime coſt of all 


the marl laid upon their land during the firſt three or four 


years of a leaſe, and by keeping the road in good order 
by which it is (carried, Some local hardſhips cannot be 
overcome without much difficulty and expence. The river 
Tweed is a formidable bar to the improvement of that large 
it is ſuſceptible of being ſubſtantially benefited by marl, 

and a copious fund of that valuable ſubſtance is now open» 
ed for ſale at Whittrig, on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
from any part of the track to which I allude. Yer carts, 
from places at the ſame diſtance on the ſouth of it, and 
conſequently muſt ſave from one half to one-fourth of the 
labour, according to the number of journies made in a'day; 
The different proprietors of this track will act «wiſe part 
at ſome ſafe and convenient ſpot, in which they catinat fail 
We by the proprietor of the mar, 


WhO 


| who thereby muſt gain 2 many 
years, and in which they will receive countenance and af- 
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rt 176 en graves: fnproventonts | 
they only circumſcribe its limits, and retard its progreſs; 
and other obſtacles, more eafily ſurmounted, lend their aid to 
elog its wheels. Scarcity of labourers has frequently prevent- 
ed many fields from being incloſed, cleared, and drained ſo 
quickly, the fences and drains kept in ſuch good order, the 
drilled crops ſo regularly and completely hoed, and the 
_ grain ſo ſoon thraſhed, as the tenant wiſhed. There have 
alſo been inſtances of labour ſtopping, till a carpenter or 
ſmith came from a diſtance to mend ſome implement, or 
till the implement was carried to their workſhops and 
brought back. To remove theſe inconveniencies, gentle- 
their eſtates, by accommodating them with decent dwell- 
ing-honſes and workſhops; and tenants ſhould aſſiſt them 
in bringing home their fuel and neceſſary proviſions. This 
indeed would increaſe the labour of their nnen the 
leſſer evil muſt be borne to avoid the greater. 
The practice of ſelling ſtaple commodities wc | 
ties, by contract at the ſame ſtipulated price for a number 
of years, deſerves reprehenſion, as hurtful both to improve- 
ment and to the intereſt of farmers, They ceaſe to beſtow 
pains upon meliorating the quality of the hay, grain, or 
wool thus fold, and are only anxious to deliver a large 
' quantity to the purchaſer in ſuch a ſtate, however coarſe, 
_ ns he cannot legally challenge, Wool eſpecially is liable 
mers, they are always rigorouſly exacted by the contractor, 
| W d when favourable to 
4 IR 


fatmers, they are fulfilled by the other party with 1 a grudge 
fome abatement is expected, many ſhifts are tried to elude 
or break them, and in caſe of his bankruptey, they ate 1 
end. They are leſs pernicious when the price is left'ts 
be regulated annually by the common rate of the mut 
But the true fpirit of agriculture, as well us of cbm 
condemns every kind of ſhackles upon buyers and ſellers, 
8 tilt the goods are ready to be produced 3 and it is then the 
mutual intereſt of the one to abe, and my the other t6'take 
the current prices of the day. | 2 t Hall 
fey 32611; | Ri: 
The progreſs eee eee, 
ſhortneſs of leaſes on arable farms, and by abſurd reſtric- 
tions on them. This ſabje& being of national importance, 
I hope the public will receive eee the Ms 
n upon ii n 1 
One great object with an when bang Warn 
3 ſhould be the character of tenants for good ſenſe, 
agricultural ſkill, and ſuoceſaful management. They ſhould 
alſo have regard to the education, which young farmers 
have received in other arts as well as huſbandry, and to tlie 
employment. It is not probable, that ſuch men will ſuffer 
themſelves to be outbid by the ignorant and unſkilful, 
where there is 2 reaſonable proſpect of ſuſſicient profit, 
In all competitions, they may be ſuppoſed to offer as much 
as the land, by every exertion of i ity and judgment, 
can be expected to afford. And landlords will: find it more 
for their intereſt, on the whole, to prefer them, on ſome 
what of a leſs rent, to others, who may either hurt their 
e e pe Att js «= OY 5 
by becoming bankruprs. ae 46> e ere wen 


With tenants of nn reſtriftions are not on- 
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When a rigid rotation is preſcribed in 4 leaſe, all difline- 
tion is nearly deſtroyed between n man of ſound and of week 
parts; no room is left for enterpriſe and improvement; 


times deprived of ſolid advantages, and at gtber times ſub- 
jected to ſerious loſſes, he cannot pay ſo; great à rent, or 


make bis land ſo praductive, as thefe who, have a diſore- 


tionary power, or at leaſt are exempted from an arbitrary 


and invariable rule of cropping. There are, however, cer- 


tain general reſtrictions of a ſalutary nature, to which eve- 
ry ſenſible tenant will readily ſubmit. For it is equally his 


advantage and that of the proprietor to have the farm re- 


golarly dunged, and kept in good condition by a proper 
intermixture of green and white crops. While theſe art 
left to his own option, he can have no objection to become 
bound, „to manure the -whole ground in its courſe,” to 
Keep one-half or at leaſt one-third of it always in green 
6. crops, never to take two white crops ſucceſſively, except 
% on ſome very particular occafion and on ſome particu- 
4 lar field which cannot be much hort by them, and to 
4 follow the ſame gentle and profitable ſyſtem of alternate 
% green and white crops with ee, rh ENAaR 
« variation, to the end of his leaſe/* . 4 
Another maxim, which ould be-obſerved in ail leaſes, 
is to ſave the tenant, as much as poſſible, from | laying out 
money or employing his horſes, eſpecially towards the be- 
ginning of a leaſe, in any way whatever, except in impro- 
ving and working bis farm. On this principle, all the 
houſes at his entry ſhould be built or xepaired at the ſole 


expence- of the landlord, without ſubjesting bie to carry 


the materials or to maintain the workers. He likewiſe 
Gould be exempted  fram paying any ſhate of the prime 


WWW. in · 


i: of ieren 


SO 


me tenant is @ mere puppet moving on wires and ſprings 
, direfted by his landlord, Being, by his reſtriftions, ſome- 
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tereſt on the ſums this laid out, and with one-hialf of the 
expenee of upholding the fenced.” With the ſame. view, I 
would ſuggeſt the propriety of a progreflive inſtead of 6 
Uxed rent, in every euſe, whete it is requiſite 0 lay out a 
good deal of money on the improvement of u farm; and 
where ſome time muſt elapſe before a adequate returi enn 


be obtained. On & leaſe, for example, of twenty-one years 


at L. 300 a· year, the proprietor will receive during its cur- 
reney preciſely L. 6360 Sterling. What an ad vantage would 
it be to the tenant, were he! to pay only L. see annudlly 
for the firſt five years when he is much but of pocket me- 
Rnoruting his farm, L. 300 for the nent Gx' years when it be- 
gins to repay his etpence and labour, and L. 350 for the 
laſt ten years when he reups the fall benefit of it? The 
ſums und the terms may be varied, according to eireum 


ſtances. It is the principle” For which Febntend For the 


| bſe of u little money, when = tenant is ut great "expetice 
improving land; is the moſt eſſential ſervice which he cat 
receive from his landlörd. He will be much ubler to pay 
a large rent towards the cloſe of his leaſe, than's finalt ons 
at the commencement of it. 2. digt r 
Much has been ſaid ehe e mac 6e Nate 
bi dothing ſhould depend more on the nature and — | 
tion of different furms. In ſheep-piſtutes, which admik of 
Uttle improvement except open drains, the length of leaſes is 
of leſs conſequence ; though even for thefe, farmers will give 
more rent, and will beſtow more ttchtion an their Houſeb, 
their gardeds, aid rhe fields around, when ſecured againſt 
all rim of Toon changing their reſidence. Nor is u log 
teaſe of rauch impottatice in an arable farm already brought” = 
doro high cultivation, eſpecially if there be a command 44 
dung either in che fart itſelf or in the 'neighbourhobd. 
Three full rotations," whether of fo or 'five years, my 
1 recompenſe the tenant, and ufford che landbond- m 
opportunity 
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opportunity of going again to the market for an advance 
of rent, But ſuch ſhort leaſes, beſides rendering tenants in, 
different about the decoration, of places which they may 
ſoon be compelled, to quit, really ſhut the door againſt all 
uſeful experiments, and in 2 manner forbid. all deviations 
from the besten path. As the beſt lands are ſuſceptible 
of the ſpeedieſt and, higheſt improvement, they are fitteſt 
for. trying the ſucceſs,” both of foreign grains and plants 
brought from a warm climate or rich ſoil, and of new 
modes of rearing common crops to greater perfection, But 
who; would run the riſk, without a ſufficient length of 
lesſe, to indemnify him in caſe. of failure, and to rawnnd 
him in caſe the undertaking ſhould proſper? _ 
Tue leaſes, then, of all arable farms ſhould be of onde 
derable length, but the preciſe period of their continuance 
muſt be determined by the ſtate and extent of the ground, 
the,expence, and the time requiſite for its melioration. An 
extenſive farm, whether in a ſtate of nature, or impover- 
iſhed by bad management, cannot be put into good order 
in a few years, or at a trifling expence. At an average 
through the whole of theſe two counties, from L. 6 to L. 15 
Sterling muſt be allowed for manuring and labouring every 
acre of this deſcription; and a pair of horſes could not 
fetch the medium allowance of lime or marl to more than 
fixteen acres in a year, give theſe the neceſſary ploughings, 
remove the ſtones, and ſtraighten the ridges. Suppoſing 
| a farmer to keep, ten extra horſes for the ſole purpoſe of 
carrying manure, they could only lime or mar} properly 
from x30 to 160 acres, and fix horſes more would find it 
hard work to ridge and dreſs theſe as they ought to be, for 
aà year or two till they are reduced to a manageable form 
and mould. Now, when fixteen horſes can only thus break 


and put in order at moſt 160 acres annually, it is eaſy to 1 


eee different extents, ac Fd 


-e 
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ing to the ſtrength of horſes in each, can be completely. 
brought under a regular and profitable ſyſtem of haſbandry, 
and the vaſt expence which tenants muſt lay out for many - 
years before. they can be reimburſed. Hence ariſes an ar- 
gument for proportioning the length of leaſes to the time. 
and coſt of enriching all the land with manure, giving it 
the neceſlary tillage, freeing it from weeds and ſtones, 
draining and incloſing it. After a reaſonable allowance of 
crops to refund the expence of thele ſpirited and beneficial 


operations, the tenant ſhould enjoy at leaſt three if not four. 


complete rotations of every acre he has improven. And 
in general, the farther that ſuch farms are from the means 
of improvement, the greater that the difficulties are which 
muſt be ſurmounted, ſo much the longer ſhould be the 
| leaſe, or elſe ſo much the lower will be the rent. | 
Here it may not be improper to obſerve, that want of 
attention to theſe conſiderations, on the part both of maſ- 
ters and tenants, has driven many of the latter to the per- 
nicious expedient of obtaining money, by diſcounting bills 
payable at a ſhort date. Setting aſide the difficulty under 
which they often laboured to procure real ſignatures, and 
the neceſſity. to which at other times they were reduced of 
affixing fictitious names to. theſe bills, if was certainly, in 
its moſt favourable ſhape, an unwiſe meaſure to borrow mo- 
ney, at the extravagant rate of paying 5 per cent, of inte- 
reſt fix or ſeven times in the year, inſtead of once, and of 
having it deducted out of the ſum they received, inſtead of 
enjoying the uſe of both principal and intereſt till the ſti- 
pulated term of payment ſhould arrive, beſides being ſub- 
| jeQed to the expence of all the ſtamped paper required, and 
of frequent journies to the neareſt market-town to tranſatt 
the buſineſs. A. caſh-account with ſome Bank or Bank- 
ing Company, to which many of them have recourle, is - 
a more aa and leſs expenſi ve mode of e the 

| | * > | fame 
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ſame end, but is only within the reach of thoſe who find 
ſufficient ſureties. In both theſe ways, a very great deal of 
money has been raiſed to be laid out on the melioration of 
land; and tenants, while thereby they improved the face 
of the country, have been amply compenſated' for their 
riſk, except in a few inſtances, where their reſources failed 
before their farms had time to yield profitable returns, In 
ſach caſes, though the ſapport of friends and the indulgence of 
| ereditors have ſaved from impending ruin a few worthy 
characters, whoſe perſevering induſtry has now placed them 
in eaſy circumſtances; yet the evils, which ſome have 
brought on themſelves by getting too eaſy credit, and others 
by dabbling in the ruinous traffic of accommodation-bills, 
ſtrongly ſuggeſt the propriety of granting lenient terms to 
tenants at the beginning of their leaſes, that they may not 
be ſo much expoſed to theſe dangers. The more money 
that is then allowed to remain in their pockets, the leſs oc- 
cafion will they have to borrow it on e con- 
ditions. | 
Leaſes for one or more lives are common in Zagand, 
but have ſeldom excited a ſpirit of improvement either 
there, or in ſome parts of Scotland where the ſame prac- 
| tice was adopted. A few proprietors, however, and far- 
mers here are of opinion, that ſuch leaſes may be added to 
thoſe for a fixed period, at an advanced rent and upon a 
plan of farming beneficial to the land, much to the advan. 
tage both of maſters and tenants, The former, it 1s alle. 
ged, get their lands put and preſerved in ſuch excellent or- 
der, and all the buildings fitted up in ſuch a commodious 
and ſubſtantial manner, as to enſure them of a great in- 
creaſe of rent upon the tenant's death, or of a handſome 
price in caſe of a ſale. While the latter fit down with the 
comfortable thoughts of not being driven away, in old age, 
from the folds which ed heal had become beau- 
_viful 
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| riful and fertile, from the tiabitations which they had been 
at pains to render convenient and agreeable, and which to 
them have additional charms from having been the ſcene 
of conjugal felicity and domeſtic endearments. After ha- 
ving paſſed the meridian of life, and entered into the vale 
of years, how hard is it to be under the neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing a new home, and of heginning the laborious and perſe- 
vering improvements of agriculture upon a ſtrange ſoil ! 
How much pleaſanter to be ſecure of remaining, during 
the whole of their lives, even at a ftretched rent and un- 
der ſevere reſtrictions, in the place where they ſpent the 
prime and ſtrength of their days, and where every ſur- 
rounding n enn to remembrance the Joys _ are 
poſe E 
To the tore of theſe - ations : I am not WV 
though they certainly are addreſſed. more to the feelings 
chan to the reaſon of men, and are better calculated to 
move than to convince. They repreſent a" leaſe for his 
life as a defirable object to # tenant. But in deciding the 
2 queſtien” ese e hu e of ſuch leaſes, 
ee | e ee | 
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— eee e Ig 1 olten 4 who 
himſelf took a leaſe for a certain number of years. with the addition 
of his lifetime at a higher rent, and under a ſtrict ſyſtem of management 
highly favourable | to his farm, and who, from his perfect knowledge of 
tlie ſubject, could recommend the plan more clearly and fortibly, than 
from the recolleRion of his arguments T have done in the tent. It is with 
regret that I differ from! him on this point as well as on many others, But 
I cannot take my leave of him, without expreſſing, in this public man- 

ner, my thanks for his liberal information and corrections, which differ. 

ence of opinion did not provoke him to withhold, Every lover of agricul- 
ture muſt be plesſed to beat, that this acknowledged Father 6f it, in theſe 
parts of the united kingdoms, lives in enſe and affluence, the juſt reward 
uf his patrivtio exertions for the good of bis native country, What nobler 


encomium can be beſtowed on our excellent conſtitution,, than the protee · . 


tion and ſecurity, which every man of merit enjoys, in thus regping the 
bappy fruits of his talents, his knowledge, and his labours ! _ 
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the intereſt of both parties muſt be equally and fairly re; 
garded: And that they are advantageous to a landlord is 
by no means clear : the contrary may rather be inferred 
from the tenor of the argument in their favour. A great 
increaſe of rent is held out to him upon the tenant' s de- 
ceaſe; and yet the tenants are ſuppoſed to pay rents that 
are amply ſufficient for their farms, and even ſomewhat 
exorbitant, for the privilege of having the remainder of 
their lives added to the fixed length of their leaſes ! Is 
there not a manifeſt contradiction here? Muſt not the te- 
nants for life ſit on very eaſy terms, when their ſucceſſors 
can afford to give much higher ones? Or if the former te- 
nants actually paid the full value of the lands, who would 
be ſo fooliſh as to give more? If farms, at the expiration 
of ſuch leaſes, fetch a conſiderable advance of rent, is it 
not evident that the preceding tenants have had lucrative 
and the proprietors loſing bargains? It is only, therefore, 
where the rent is ſtationary or the advance is trifling, that 


the latter can be gainers by giving leaſes during the lives 


of the former. Nor can the increaſe of rent be juſtly at- 


tributed to the gentle treatment of farms preſcribed to ſuch 


leſſees. For the mode of management, which during any 
_ conſiderable length of time is moſt favourable to land, is 
alſo molt beneficial to the occupiers of it, And, in this re- 
 ſpeR, the poſſeſſors of farms, formerly held on lifetime 
leaſes, generally exceed their predeceſſors. Beſides, on 
every ſound principle, all covenants ſhould be explicit and 
expreſs, and ſubjeRed to limitations both as to their extent 
and duration. The quantity of goods and length of time are 
always diſtinaly and preciſely ſpecified by ſenfible and ſure 
dealers. In no contract is it more effential to adhere to 
this rule than in a leaſe; and while every other condition 
| in it is accurately and poſitively expreſſed, why is its con- 
tinuance, of all its clauſes the moſt n. left inde- 
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| finite and dependent on accidental cireumſtances?' A leaſe 
of this nature, at a low rent, is perhaps the moſt delicate 
compliment, which can be paid to a truſty ſervant or an 
unfortunate friend, becauſe it is an independent eſtabliſn- 
ment during the remainder of their lives. But ſuch. a leaſe 
to a ſtranger, who, however deſerving, has no particular 
claim to favour, though he may offer more for it than ap- 
pears at the time to be a full equivalent, is objeQionable 
on the ſcore of its uncertain. termination. The proprietor 
or his heir knows not when he ſhall be at liberty, to build 


a dwelling-houſe for himſelf on ſome eligible ſpot in this 


farm, to include a part of it in his. pleaſure-ground, to al- 
ter its boundaries ſo as to render it and other farms on his 

eſtate more compact and commodious, or to proſecute ſome 
favourite ſcheme to the completion of which it is neceſſa- 
ry. If he ſhould expoſe it to ſale, who would give an 
adequate price for a place, however charming, when the 
period of entering into poſſeſſion: of it is altogether, inde- 
terminate? Had the length of the leaſe been fixed, both 
| ſeller and purchaſer could know how long they had to wait. 
Or the proprietor might calculate its value, and try to buy 
it at a reaſonable rate to carry forward any of his projects. 
But what price can tempt a leſſee to give up a place for 
which he has a ſtronger attachment than what ariſes from 
its intrinſic worth, and whoſe chief inducements for retain» 
ing it are, the pleaſure of rejoicing in the works of his for» 
mer days, and the deſire of deſcending into the grave a- 
midſt objects, which have become the companions and ſor 


lace of his declining years? Theſe conſiderations. render it 


at leaſt doubtful how far leaſes ought to be granted during 
te lives of tenants, The intereſt of the proprietor, mult, 
be laid in the balance agaipſt that of his tenant, and the 
Ls to which the one is ſobjefted. * being ſecluded 
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_ of turning the other adrift in his old age. 

If in thefe obſervations 1 rather appear to br an : 
this fe of the landtords, in another article, which they 
commonly inſiſt upon in leaſes, I am decidedly againſt 
them. Why ſhould a tenant, after eupending a good deal 
of money, and beſtowing much pains upon the improve- 


ment of a farm, be ſecluded from diſpoſing of his leaſe ei- 


ther for a ſtipulated ſum or at an advanced rent? In point 
of juſtice, he ſhould be allowed to turn his capital, bis in- 
duſtry, and his time to the beſt account. In point of ſound 
policy, he ſhould be encouraged in his laudable exertions 
to extend the practice of good huſbundr y, by enjoying the 
full rewards whieh it yields in whatever manner he may 
prefer, that is not unfair or injurious to others. And, in 
point of humanity, he bimſelf if in bad health, or, in caſe 
of his death, his widow and young children, or bis heirs 
whoever they are, mould not be compelled to retain in 
their own hands a leafe,” which may be unprofitable, from 
his inability to ſuperintend the farm, or from their igno- 

rance and unſkilful mana gement, but Which could be ſold 
to great advantage. To theſe powerful motives, nothing 
of any ſolidity is oppoſed; but the thiitice of the purchaſer, 
or ſubtenant as he is here called, proving a diſagreeable 
neighbour to the proprietor or the farmers around. But 
this objection will loſe much of its weight, when we call 
to- mind, that people are very likely to become bad neigh- 
bours, when conſtrained to remain in a place againſt their 
' inclinations and contrary to their pecuniary intereſts ; that 
the preſumption can ſcarcely be ſo ſtrong againſt any pur- 


chaſer or ſubtenants, becauſe farmers'of good character, eſpe. 


cially for ingenuity and diligence, are generally the high- 
eſt offerers, that there is at leaſt equal if not greater pro- 
bability of their being good neighbours than bad ones, and 

that 


* 
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that even ſuppoſing the worſt, the hardſhip is leſs upon a 
landlord to have a troubleſome fellow faſtened upon him 
for a few years, than upon a tenant to be debarred from 
accepting an advantageous propoſal, by which be would be 
enabled to puſh forward fimilar operations in agriculture 
_ elſewhere with greater ſucceſs, or upon his ſurvivors to have 
the fruits of his expenſive labours ſnatched out of their 
hands. In every view, therefore, of juſtice, policy, and 
humanity, tenants ſhould be allowed to make the moſt of 
their leaſes, under the reſtrictions previouſly mentioned, 
and with the reſervation of giving the firſt offer to the land - 


lord of ſuch as are expoſed to ſale, at the expected ſum or 


advanced rent. 
On the bad policy of giving no leaſes, 1 have ſaid enough 
in Chap. IV. Sect. 5. p. 255, 6. of the Survey of Selkirk- 
ſhire: And the pernicious practice, of taking a ſum of mo- 
| ney from a tenant at his entrance to a farm, and giving a 
proportionable deduction of the rent, is ſo diametrically op- 
poſite to thoſe liberal principles which I have attempted to 
eſtabliſh as to require no further notice. I have only to 
add, that, in the preceding reflections on leaſes, I have paid 

no further regard to the intereſt either of landholders or 
farmers, than appeared to me, on a general view of the 
ſabje&, to be for the real good of the country, No preju- 
dices on either part, no temporary accommodation of indi- 
viduals ſhould obſtruct the advancement of agriculture, that 
primary ſource of national nouriſhment and proſperity. 
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Fl 838 Agricultural Societies were formed in dif- 

ferent parts of theſe counties, but they were all of ſhort 
duration. While they laſted, they were pleaſant meetings, 
and of conſiderable uſe in diffuſing information and exci- 
ting a ſpirit of emulation. Though a variety of accidental 
circumſtances in different places contributed to put an end 


to them, yet all of them every where fell into one common 


error which accelerated their downfal. They were held on 
the market-day, with a view of accommodating the far- 
mers who had occaſion to be in the place that day on other 
buſineſs ; the conſequence of which was, that from the be- 
ginning to the end of the meeting, the ſervants were con- 
tinuaily calling out one member after another, who natu- 
rally preferred the ſettlement of a heavy account, the ma- 
king of an advantageous bargain, and above all the receipt 

NE | of 


of money, to the moſt intereſting debate or converſation, 
from which. they could only eventually derive profit at a 
future period. This inconveniency was not removed by 
the Society dining together : for 'the calls were generally 
as frequent after dinner; and the company ſometimes fat 
ſi late that it was archly ſaid they did more ſervice to the 
inn than to agriculture. To this ſarcaſm it may be repli- 
ed, that they who are fond of a glaſs will ſeldom want a 
ſpecious pretence for taking one, and that, of all preten- 
ces, the acquirement of uſeful knowledge in the line of their 
| occupation is undoubtedly the moſt tenable. 


An aſſociation of a different nature, tows 1 


— connaied with agriculture, was lately formed in Roxburgh- 


ſhire, and there is a proſpect of its being extended to the 
| other county. The object of it is to detect and proſecute 
felons, and the een is the ſubſtance of its e re - 


gulations: 
1. © That it ſhall be binding for ſeven years. 


2. That a fund ſhall be raiſed, by annual ſubſcrip- 
tion, for defraying the expence of apprehending, and 
% proſecuting to conviction, any perſon or perſons, ſuſpect- 
« ed of murders, robberies, or any other kind of felonies, 
« or petty thefts, committed on the perſons or property of 
any of the ſubſcribers of this aſſociation. 


3. That the ſums ſubſcribed ſhall be regulated by the 
- © rent of the reſpective poſſeſſions of ſubſcribers ; and to 
be, for the enſuing year, at the rate of 2s, 6 d. for each 
« L. 100 Sterling: Subſcribers poſſeſſing leſs than L. 100 
« alſo to pay 28. 6 d.; and ſubſcribers poſſeſſing more than 
L. 50 above any even L. 100, to pay for an additional 
« L.100. The firſt year's ſubſcription to he paid at the time of 
„ ſubſcribing; and the ſubſcriptions for the following years 
„to be paid to the treaſurer for the time, within three 
AY | „ months 
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# months after the general annual OY on the ſecond | 
5 Tueſday in the month of April. els wie in + 


4. That any perſon of the deſcription tac 
© ed, (i. e heritors and farmers) may, upon obtaining the 
« conſent of th& committee and ſubſcribing, be admitted 
„ members of this aſſociation. And if any ſubſcriber, du- 
« ring the ſaid period of ſeven years, ſhall remove with 
| © his property out of the colth:y, in that caſe the affocia- 
„ tion ſhall have no further claim upon him, nor 1 ov N 
have any benefit from the ſaid fund or inſtitarion, © £5 


5. That A. B. &c. Sc. or any five of them, be a 
« committee for the enſuing year, to carry into execution 
© the' reſolutions herein contained, and- to tranſact every 
4 other neceſſary buſineſs of this affociation, to meet at 
« Jedburgh upon the ſecond Tueſday in the months of Ju- 
ly, October, and January next; the committee to be 
„ choſen annually at the general meeting of ſubſeribets. 


„And if the aſſociation ſhall become general through the 5 


« county, it is propoſed that one member of che. committee 
* ſhall be choſen from each pariſh,” | 


6. © That in caſe any murder, nn Ls or ITY ſhall at 
„ any time during the continuance, of this aſſociation be 
„ committed on the perſons or property of any of the hinds, 
1 herds, ot other ſervants or cottagers belonging to ſubſeri- 
« bers, the committee ſhall carry on proſecutions x at the ex- 
” pence of the aſſociation. | | 


7. © That for more eſfeually oreventiog 4 of the i 


. ſaid crimes, if any member of this aſſociation ſhall, at 


* any time during the ſaid term, lodge, harbour, or con- 
« ceal any perſon | or perſons ſuſpected of being guilty of 
any of the crimes above mentioned, or any ſtrolling va- 5 
* grants, or other looſe, idle, or diſorderly perſons, ſuch 
« {ubſeriher mol 1 in that caſe, (forfeit all right to the 
| 7 8 ſonds . 
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funds of the affociation, and hall 50 
6 ed as a member there. 

8. That the committee ſhall have OR to call a ge- 
« neral .meeting of ſubſcribers, at any time they may find 
. neceſſary, to alter theſe or add new regulations as may 


« be thought proper; and an three members may call an 
« extra meeting of the committee for the time. Den 


WP 9. That when, any member of. this aſſociation, den 


« have any of his property ſtolen, he ſhall be allowed 35. 
i fer day for. each ſervant and horſe employed i in ſearching 


« for the ſame, if they are not a night from. home; and if 


a - they thall be one or more nights from home on that bu- 
5 fineſs, they ſhall be allowed 5% * day. 1 Theſe * 
= ances to include every expence. 1 


10, © That, any member, having. property. Solon, mop 
10 offer a reward of L. 5 Sterling, in the name of pee” 
« ciation, to the perſon or perſons who. will diſcover the 
| © offender or offenders; and if the property ſtolen be ſheep 
or horſes, he may offer a reward of L. 20 Sterling. 
11. It is recommended to ſubſeribers to be particulae- 


« 1 lpontencine-tether ee and other pro- | 


perty, ſo as to be able to deſcribe them with preciſion; 

4 and upon any of them being ſtolen, to ſend immediately 
. 4 as many of their own ſervants as they can ſpare in the 
«« purſuit and ſearch, carrying with them deſcriptions of 


the property ſtolen, to be left at the turnpike-gates and 


other places they may think proper; the ſervant or 
« ſervants to be entitled to the reward offered, upon appre- 
« + bending. and conyicting the offender or offenders. 


4 12, 6 That theſe reſolntions ſhall be printed, and diſtri- 
i 5 buted i in the different pariſhes of the county, in hopes of 


« preventing any of the above crimes being committed, 
« Po, - 5 — offenders the great mn of eſcaping 
5 the 


on 3 00 
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4 the puniſhment due to them, the aſſociation having unani- 


% mouſly agreed to enforce 1 reſolutions to the * 
of their 2 1 | 


The deſign of this aſſociation is undoubtedly laudable, 
and the regulations are well adapted to promote it. The 
rent, indeed, in ſome inſtances, is diſproportionate to the . 
| ſtock or property on the farm which is liable to depreda- 
tions ; yet, in general, it is the beſt rule which can be 
adopted for aſcertaining the annual rates to be paid. It 
might be an improvement on the plan, if beritors (pro- 
| Prietors of land) were to pay, not only as farmers for what 
property in cattle or corn they may have upon the land in 
their own poſſeſſion, but alſo. ſome trifle more or leſs ac- 
cording to the rents they receive, as this would both inte- 
reſt them more in protecting their tenants, and be a greater 
check upon offenders. There is perhaps ſomething narrow 
and excluſive in confining the privilege and benefits of the 
"aſſociation to a ſingle county, eſpecially to one irregular like 
- Roxburghſhire, where ſeveral places in other counties are 
much nearer to the county-town than a large portion of it- 
ſelf is, Yet it is extremely difficult to fix on any other li- 
mits ſo diſtin and proper. And on the whole, though 
there may be ſome room for ran; ! is e 
much more for commendation. 


4 


__  Bxer, Il.—-Weights and Meaſures. 


A Tax of theſe in both counties is given in the intro- 
daction. It may not be improper to mention, that, with 
reſpe& to all articles ſold by the heavy Scotch or trone 
weight, purchaſers have ſeldom cauſe to complain of in- 


* 
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| juſtice. In buying large quantities of hay, wool, or cheeſe, 
the ſcale is always largely turned in their favours, beſides 
what is ſpontaneouſly thrown into the bargain. But the? 
receive very little or no e of this nature when ple 
other kind of weight is uſed, | 
The abſurd practice of eiving s an \ addition poſi —_ 
rally of the one and twentieth part of the quantity ſold by 
meaſure, weight, or numbers, and ſometimes more or leſs, 
which once univerſally prevailed in all this neighbourhood, 
is not wholly given up. Twenty-one bolls of grain were 
regularly delivered,” though the price of twenty was only 
received, probably to anſwer the multure which either ſel- 
ler or buyer were bound to pay at a particular mall ; and 
| ſuch families, as are thus adſtricted, continue at this day to 
ſend as much grain of every kind, as will ſatisfy the de- 
mands of the miller, above the quantity to be ground for 
their own uſe ; though now a boll is ſeldom added to the 
ſcore when grain is ſold. It is ſtill uſual in ſeveral places 
to give a pound of zincaft, as it is here called, to every ſtone 
of wool, and a fleece to every pack ſold, a ſheep or lamb 
to every ſcore, and an additional one to every hundred, 
Part only of this incaft is allowed by many ſheep-farmers, 
and moſt of them have very judiciouſly aboliſhed it alto- 
gether. It is reprehenſible, as being a fallacious way of. 
ſelling their moſt valuable commodities, thereby decei- 
ving ſtrangers with regard to their real price, and like- 
wiſe as being impolitic, by leading landlords to form too 
high ideas of their profits and to expect too great an increaſe 
of rent. By ſelling five ſcore of ſheep at L. 20 per ſcore 
and delivering 106, they get only 18s. 1044, d. for each 
ſheep inſtead of 205. the nominal price. In like manner, 
by giving 17 pounds for every ſtone of wool they loſe a 
ſeventeenth part of its weight, and every fleece added to a 
pack is a further deduction more or leſs from the price, 
| which 
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| ten they appear to receive in the eyes of every perſon 
unacquainted with the manner of managing the tranſadtĩon. 
Whereas, by aboliſhing this injudicious practice, and by 
ſelling a greater number of ſheep at a lower rate, they 
would not be reputed ſo great givers," n hy yr _ 
money into their pockets. 

© The propoſal of felling all ge 8 be aber | 
by meaſure; if carried into effect, would be productive of 
many advantages. It would preveut much of the confu- 
fon which is occaſioned by the prefent diverſity of mea- 
ſures ; it would aſcertain the quality of grain by its weight 
in a common tub or veſſel; and it would check abſtraction 
and fraud by letting every body know to a "trifle what re- 
turn he had a right to expect from the mill. To extend it to 
1 ww. an render i it a n E genre Trvice to 
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To remove the obſtacles to > improvement is certainly the 
firſt ſtep to promote it. To what has already been obſer- 
yen on this * Tittle ; remains to o be added. 3 


8 N 1 
8 4 3 2 


ae are commonly e the bane of «iricaltais, 
qd the abolition of them has been frequently ſuggeſted and 
warmly recommended. But how can this be effected, when 
ſo many great families poſſeſs entailed eſtates and ſtand in 
Ii N 
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the entail of others? If every inch of property in the 
kingdom was ſubjected to a ſtrict entail,” and rendered inca- 
pable of coming in any ſhape to ſale, perhaps the general 
inconveniency, thus created, might recomeile all parties to 
the repeal of the acts authorifing etitails” and to the total 
extinction of the practice. In an agrienltural view, entails 
may be more or leſs hurtful according to the reſtrictive 
clauſes they contain. And a late act of Parliament, made 
with a view of improving entailed eſtates for the benefit 
both of the preſent proprietor and his heirs of tailzie, im- 
poſes ſo many and ſuch hard terms on tenants, that no far- 
mer of ſenſe and ſpirit would take a leaſe under it. That 
a law. might be made to mitigate the miſchievous effects of 
_ entails on good huſbandry, without altering their nature or 
their ſpirit, I cannot take upon me' to affirm or deny. But 
a law putting an end, to ſuch entails as forbid leaſes of u 
moderate length to be granted without abſurd reſtrictions, 
and to the diſgraceful practice of ſelling a long leaſe at alow | 
rent for a large ſum, to enrich the preſent proprietor and to 
impoveriſh his ſucceſſors, might undoubtedly contribute, in 
various reſpects, towards the improvement of the country. : 
Tenants, on ſuch eſtates, would be on a footing with their 
neighbours, would obtain leaſes on the ſame equal and en- 
couraging terms, and would not be tempted to give away 
their ſubſtance and live meanly themſelves, for the ſake of 
purchaſing and leaving a long leaſe of a fine farm at leſs 
than half its value to heirs, who, by having little rent to 
pay, would be deprived of one great motive to induſtrious * 
exertions, and might fink into inactivity, ſloth, and diſſipa- 
tion. All proprietors ſhould be perſectly free to let their 
lands on ſuch equitable and meliorating conditions, and 
during ſuch a competent period, as would make their te- 
nants eaſy _ Da Phong: and ſecure a nn and rea- 
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the counties might be diſpoſed of to advantage, is an im- 
portant encouragement to improvement. And beſides thoſe 

already made the following ones would be of great utility. 
There is already a pretty good road from Canoby (about 
ſix miles ſouth of Langholm on the road between that place 
und Carliſle) to the lower parts of Liddeſdale, and it is 
propoſed to apply immediately for a turnpike act, to make 
a road from thence to Jedburgh by Hermitage bridge and 
Note of the Gate, which is already nearly completed, and 
alſo a line from ſaid bridge over Hermitage, by the Lime - 
kilns to Hawick, by which a conſiderable diſtri of coun- 
try will be ſupplied with coal and lime with leſs trouble 
and expence than at preſent ; and the above line from Jed- 
burgh will fave travellers in going to Carliſle a diſtance of 
12 miles. A road from Jedburgh, in the neareſt line to Wool- 
er, would open up a communication to Morpeth and the moſt 
fertile and beſt cultivated parts of Northumberland, and faci- 
litate the exportation of fat cattle, ſheep, and wool, and the 
importation of ſeveral neceſlary articles. A bridge thrown 
over Tweed, as already ſuggeſted, beſides affording ready 
acceſs to the marl at Whitrig and a ſhorter cut to Edin- 
burgh from ſeveral places, lies very much in the line be- 
tween Jedburgh and Greenlaw, and might eventually lead 
to the formation of a direct road between them. If the 
road, lately made from Kelſo to St Boſwel's Green, was 
continued to Selkirk and from thence to Moffat, a good deal 
of grain would find a new and profitable market in the 
higher parts of Dumfries-ſhire. With the exception of 
Liddeſdale, no part of theſe counties ſtands more in need 
of good roads, than Lillieſleaf and thoſe places on both fides 

| le * 
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of Ale. water which lie between it and Ancrum. This 
want might be in a great meaſure ſupplied by a road from 
Selkirk to Jedburgh, croſſing! Ale- water near Clarilaw, and 
Keeping its ſouth bank to Ancrum, from which there is a 
good road to Jedburgùh. There ſhould alſo be a good t 
made from Lillieſleaf by the weſt end of Bowden to the 
bridge over Tweed near Melroſe. Coals and lime might 
then be brought, both from Mid- Lothian and the N. E. 
parts of Northumberland, and corn carried to the markets 
of Dalkeith, Peebles, Kelſo, and Berwick, with great eaſe 
at any ſeaſon, whereas at preſent the acceſs to and from 
that diſtrict is often difficult and precarious during winter. 
There ſeems to be a ſerious reſolution of ſtriking out a 
road from Kelſo to join the road to Edinburgh by Cornhill 
about ſive miles W. from Greenlaw, which will be more 
level and nearer than the preſent one by Smaillholm and 
Lauder. A road has alſo been talked of from Edinburgh _ 
to Langholm, in a new and direct line, leaving the one by 
Selkirk and Hawick at Middleton, and proceediug through 
the lower parts of Tweeddale and the higher parts of Sel- 
kirkſhire, either. to Moſs Paul, or along the Eſk by Eſk- 
dalemuir to Langholm. But ſuch a road, through a hilly * 
country thinly peopled, little of which is ſuſceptible: of cul- 
tivation, though it would certainly be a Yaving of 12 or 
perhaps of 15 miles, and might be of much ſervice to the 
inhabitants near the ſources of Yarrow and Ettrick waters, 
cannot be attended with advantages in any degree com- 
menſurate to the vaſt expence of throwing bridges over ſe- 
_ veral conſiderable waters and numerous brooks, all of them 
rapid, and moſt of them apt to ſwell at times to a prodi- 
gious ſize, of cutting bauks to leſſen ſteep aſcents, and 
make the road of ſufficient breadth for carriages, and of 
fetching materials to the bridges, and in — 2 W to the 
roads, ſrom a conſiderable diſtance, I. 
| Z 2 Though 
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Though the ſafe and ſpeedy con veyance of letters is of 
greater conſequence in  mercantile and commercial than 
in an agricultural view, yet it certainly ought to be ex- 
tended to every corner of the kingdom, where the corre- - 
ſpondence of any claſs of ſubjects, eſpecially of farmers, 
can produce the ſmalleſt gain to the ſtate, after defraying 
the neceſſary charges of eſtabliſhing a regular poſt. Yet 
ſuch appointments, in this diſtri, have hitherto taken place 
in a very flow and capricious manner: and there can be 


no doubt, that a laudable though miſtaken zeal, to increaſe 


the revenue by a pitiful retrenchment of expenditure, more 
than a regard for the accommodation of the public, dictated 
the preſent circuitous and unproductive route. The on- 
'ly poſt, allowed to theſe counties either to the S. or the 
N. is by Berwick. Intelligence from London, or any part 
on the E. coaſt of England, thereby reaches them more 
ſpeedily than by any other practicable mode. But, though 
they certainly carry on a good deal of buſineſs with diffe- 
rent places in that quarter, yet nine-tenths of their poſtages 
ariſe from their correſpondence with, the capital of Scot- 
land, and its neighbourhood. Edinburgh, being the ſeat of 
' Juſtice, of education, and of amuſements, having populous 
_ environs, and requiring a large ſupply of the ſtaple com- 
modities produced in the ſhires of Roxburgh and Selkirk, 
every farmer, and indeed almoſt every inhabitant in them 
of any conſideration, has a regular correſpondent there, and 
very many of them are conſtant readers of one or other of 
its newſpapers. Yet are they precluded, by a prepoſterous 
regulation, from all intercourſe with it, except by Berwick, 
which is farther from Edinburgh than uny place in either 
county where there is a poſt - oſſice; although it is demon- 
ſirable, that, by an alteration in the arrangement at a ſmall 
additional expence, letters would come ſo much more con- 
| 2 and 3 as to enſure a valuable increaſe 
of 
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of revenue. There can be no doubt, that the more dire&- 
ly and quickly they are conveyed, there is the greater en- 
couragement to uſe and pay for that conveyance. On this 
undeniable principle, 1 would propoſe that all letters and 
newſpapers from Edinburgh, to every part of theſe. coun- 
ties, ſhould be ſent by the poſt who comes regularly to 
Lauder, and to diſpatch two runners. from thence, one to 
Kelſo, and the other by Melroſe and Selkirk to Hawick, 
with a byebag from Melroſe to Galaſhiels, This would 
occaſion no additional charge, except for the runner from 
Lauder to Kelſo, 17 miles, and from Lauder to Melroſe, 
11 miles; all the reſt of the propoſed route being travelled 
at preſent : and I ſubmit to all concerned, if there be not 
a ſtrong preſumption of this additional charge being amply 
compenſated by the greater number of letters and newſ- 
papers carried by a ſhorter road, through a more extenſive 
range of inhabited country. This matter will be placed in 
ajuſt and ſtrong light, by the following table, exhibiting, 
at one view, in different columns, the real diſtance of every 
poſt- office from Edinburgh, -by the common turnpike- 
road, - by the preſent route of the poſt, and by the one I 
| propoſe : other two columns are added, ſhewing the uſual 
time of the poſt's arrival at the ſeveral offices, and the dif- 
| ference in point of earlineſs that might be expected from 
the ſuggeſted arrangement. | 


1 


1 . Diſtance from Edinburgh, 
| By the com- As the poſt; As by the Time of his| His arrival 
Places, mon turn-|now travels, \propoſed al-| arrival now, would be ear} 
5 Ipike- road. | teration. lier, 
Kelſo, 42 miles. 76 miles. 42 miles. 4 or 5 m. by 6 hours. 
Jedburgh, 45 35 Is js to 8 m. | 
Hawick, 47 09 Tre. 9 or 10 m.| 10 ditto. 
Selkirk, 365 [x08 43 12 noon. 14 ditto, 
| Melroſe, CI 36, [tor a ev. 16 ditto. 
| Galaſhiels, [zo 119 4o Iz or 4ev. | 26 ditto. 


Jedburgh 


e 
* 
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| Jedburgh is the only place which would derive little or 
no benefit from this plan: for as the poſt, calculatin g from 
the preſent time of his departure from Edinburgh, would 
arrive there at midnight, it might be found more eligible, 
to "detain him at Kelſo for fix or ſeven hours, to forward 
his'bag along with the Engliſh mails, which makes no al- 


teration with reſpect to Jedburgh, and to ſend himſelf back 


to Lauder with all letters and newſpapers from the S. for 


that burgh, and for ſeveral gentlemen and farmers near the 


high road, whoſe ſervants now go for them to Kelſo. The 


7 Engliſh mails, proceeding as they do at preſent to Hawick, 


would there be delivered to the runner from Selkirk, &c. 
whoſe horſe and himſelf, after reſting ten or eleven hours, 
would be ſufficiently refreſhed to return at a briſk pace, ſo 
as to reach the remaining ſtages rather before the uſnal 


hour, and would carry with him anſwers, from Hawick, 


and from the ſeveral offices in his way, to the letters re- 
ceived the preceding day, to be forwarded from Lauder to 
Edinburgh that very evening. Tt would be a further ad- 
vantage to theſe counties, if a poſt was eſtabliſhed from 
Hawick by Langholm to Carliſle. But I have not the 
ſame ſure grounds to aſſert, that ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
would be lucrative to the revenue. The runner from Lau- 
der to Kelſo may be diſcontinued, if experience ſhall prove 
that part of the plan to be unproductive: And other alte- 


rations may be adopted, or other meaſures deviſed, more 


ſimple, and of more extenſive public utility. But no ſound 


judgment can be formed, concerning the real effect of any 


particular arrangement, either with reſpect to general con- 
venience or profit to the State, without a trial for ſuch a 


/,, competent, time, as will enable the country to underſtand 
jts nature, and to feel its complete operation. 

The improvement of the country, and. the intereſts THE 
8 3 are more deeply involved in this ſubject, than 


deere 
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foperbicle? f inquirers may imagine For, ſetting aſide the * 
uſeful hints and valuable information on rural affairs, often 

contained in periodical publications and private letters, in 
the conveyance of which, the delay of a day or two may 
be of little conſequence, are there not many particulars 
concerning which early intelligence is of vaſt importance to 
farmers? Intimation of any ſudden change in the prices of 
grain, cattle, or ſheep, in the leading markets, of any kind 
of grain for ſeed, or of animals for rearing, of peculiar ex- 
cellency, of the acceptance or rejection of an offered bar- 
gain, of the failure or ſuſpected ſolvency of a debtor, and 
of various other matters, which it would be tedious as well 
as difficult to ſpecify, cannot ſurely be too ſpeedily con- 
veyed. There is, beſides, an indefinite number of local 
and incidental circumſtances of more or leſs moment con- 
tinually ariſing among his neighbours, for a diſtin& account 
of which, any farmer would rather pay the poſtage of a 
letter, than ſend a ſervant and a horſe ten or a dozen of 
miles. And there are numerous pecuniary tranſactions, 
which exact and honeſt dealers could eafily manage by a 
croſs poſt, and thus fave to one of the parties the expence 
of a journey or an expreſs, In ſhort, the loſs of time and 
of labour, in a critical ſeaſon, the injury done to horſes, 
and the travelling charges of ſervants, all of which are 
grievous impediments to agriculture, could in many in- 
ſtances be leſſened, and in ſome almoft wholly done away, 
by a judicious arrangement of direct and croſs poſts. 

I forbear to ſay any thing concerning the abolition of 
thirlage, or adſtriction to a particular mill, where tenants 
are bound to grind the corns upon their farms at a higher 
rate than what is commonly given at other places, becauſe 
it is generally allowed, by all the proprietors and tenants 
with whom I have converſed on the ſubje&, to be a grie- 
Vance, which, i in the e of improvement, will be gra- 

| dually 
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| dually leſſened, and at1aft ceaſe to be felt . To this gene- 
ral con viction, which is daily becoming ſtronger, all mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt muſt ſoon give way. The time, we 
ardently hope, is not far diſtant, when, freed from all the 

_  incumbrances which the pride or miſtaken policy of our 
anceſtors impoſed upon agricultural improvements, our 
land, under the auſpices of a juſt and mild government, 
ſhall attain a high ſtate of cultivation, and ſhall abundantly 
reward the {kill and labour of the farmers, and the liberal 
maxims adopted by their landlords. . 


* It is believed, that an act for the abolition of Ginge is ſpeedily 
to be brought in, under the auſpices of the Highland 2 and with 
* concurrence of Government. | | 


AD. 
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THE following particulars have either occurred 
fince the preceding pages went to preſs, or in- 
formation concerning them was not communi- 
cated to me in time to be taken notice of in the 
proper place. To each article is prefixed the 
page, where it ought to have been introduced 
either into the text or a note. 


5 


P. 58. ON the ſuppoſition made in this page of a ma- 
chine with two horſes thraſhing fifteen bolls each day for 
26 days or 390 bolls, a friend has favoured me with the 
following full and accurate ſtatement of the expence and 
ſaving ariſing from it; and, at the ſame time, has ſubjoin- 
ed other calculations and obſervations wy of public at- 
tention. 


It requires ſix hands, viz.—a boy to * the horſes, 
two women to unlooſe and hand the ſheaves to the feeder, 
a man to feed, that is, to ſpread out the looſened ſheaves 
ſo as to be caught equally by the whole length of the rol- 
lers,—a woman to riddle the grain when thraſhed,—and a 

| | man 
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man or woman to take away i the firaw. The expencs will 
be as under: | 


—_— . 3 Cz 4 


* 0 1 par of horſes, for 4 = Si 
oh 58. 44. L. 6 18 


Three women, 26 days, at rod. each or 28. 6 d-. 3 
A boy, 26 days, at os. 8 d. o 17 
A man, three women and a boy, cleaning the pe 
* grain, by a common fan, after being win- . 


1 | 1 
43 E 


.nowed from the chaff by the machine, mea- | 
bo " ſuring and putting it up in ſacks, eleven 


| 8 
at "TY 26 "Rc T 2 d. 1 10 4 

0 

4 


- days, at the above wages, 1 805 ca 1 8 
[Intereſt at 10 per cent. of L 50, the prime 

coſt of the machine and fans, . 
Annual expence of greaſe, Se. 3 i Toy 5 


* 


. 699 


A thraiber's 1 wages ol maintenance, eng ies! . 


a houſe · ſervant, is eſtimated at — L. 18 oo 
One man and three women aſliſting to win- | 
now, clean, meaſure, and put up the corn, 


one half day every week, or 26 days through ny 
2 25 we * at . en e jet Fl | bay - $ 4 15 4 
4, . FOR . ” | L. __ 15 : 

ne there VRP afrir s every deduQion, HW: >. 

ſaving by the machine of rl 1 ©0056 


Again, ſappoſing the thraſher to work by the piece, and 
to receivC.1 5. per boll for thraſhing and bundling the 2 
the ſaving will be greater, | | 


Thrhig 


ff 
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en weng dee before, 415 4 

Wi 4 
| Thi tis quantity dons by the machine, 2019 © 
„eee by enen „ Cr 3 6 4 


The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that the machine 


| is calculated to go only 8 hours in the day, and that all the 
5 hands, receiving a full day's wage, have two hours each day 
to bundle up the ſtraw. It muſt be obvious that this ſav 


ing will always be greater, in proportion both to the num» 


ber of days during which the machine is employed more 
than the 26 reckoned upon, and to the quantity of grain 
thraſhed more than 15 bolls in a day. From ſome experi- 
ments lately made, by adding a horſe to the pair uſually 
yoked, one machine thraſhed a little more than 4 bolls in 


an hour, and another thraſhed 3% of a boll in the fame 
time. In the latter caſe the ſtraw was very rank and ſome- 
what damp. A third machine, drawn only by two horſes, 


went with ſo much ſmoothneſs, caſe, and velocity, as to be 


able, in the opinion of very experienced judges, to thraſh 
at leaſt 5 if not 6 bolls in an hour, without any extraordi- 


nary fatigue to the horſes. It was made by a mill-wright 
in the ſuburbs of Galaſhiels, who increaſed the velocity, by 


enlarging the circumference of the wheels and giving them 


more teeth or cogs, and, at the ſame time, diminiſhed the 


friction, by placing the ſwitchers or beaters a little diagonal- 
ly upon the drum or cylinder, inſtead of horizontally or in 


= ſtraight line. The preciſe degree of obliquity, or depar- 


ture from the ſtraight line, that ought to be preferred, muſt 
de determined by experience. But the difference of fix 
inches, which he has brought forward one end of his beat- 
ers, has a viſible effect in giving the machine a ſoft and ea- 
ee e 
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raw. By ſuch a machine, thraſhing only four bolls in an 


hour, going eight hours in the day, and one day every 


week from the 12th of October to the 1ſt of June, being 
nearly 33 weeks, the quantity thraſhed, the g * | 


| the ſaving, will all be as . 


The quantity thraſhed at four bolls an 3 for 4005 
hours, will be 32 bolls each day for 33 days, or 10 * bolls, 


Hun ene pur-of-horjes for 33. days, . 


5 „„ . . 1. 8 8 0 
A man, for 33 days, at — A , a d, 1 18 6 
Three women, at 8d.“ 3 for 33 days, g 

at _—_ - FE 48-004 > 95 6 nn 


A boy, for 33 dap, m . 8d. 1 2 0 
Intereſt, and expence of greaſe , — 6 10 © 


A man, three women, and a boy, cleaning. 
the grain, meaſuring, and putting it up in 
+ ſacks, 33 days, at the above wages, 6 6 40 


1.27 39 0 


5 Los. af 


Thrafhing 10 * bolls * the flail, and ſhaking 
the ſtraw, at 11 d. per boll, L. 48 B o 
Winnowing, cleaning, meaſu- 
ring, and putting it up, cal- 
- culated from the expence ſta - 
ted above, of winnowing, &c. | 
the 390 bolls, een ws Js wb 
Sum as _— | 27 "0 0 


Hence the ſaving by the machine i is 5 0 33 7 0 : 
Inſtances 


„ Lei the reader 1 ore ee of ü 


\ 
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b Masses occur, when, from a ſmall want of exaQt=. 
neſs in ſome of its parts, or from ſome of them going out 
of order, the. machine may not be eaſily drawn, by two 

horſes. ub e an nne horſe N added 


3 
f5 


5 4 F 
JJ 8 


Aue 8 this e. The een Fee 
relative to the 26 days, was accommodated to the ſuppoſed work of a : 
thraſher with the flail through the year, both as a houſe-ſervant, and as 4 
worker by the piece, or by lot as it is here called In both caſes he is ſup- 
poſed to bundle the ſtraw, and therefore only 14 of a boll is expeR- 
eld from him each day, and he is allowed 1 8. per boll when working by 
che piece. In the contraſt with his thraſhing, the machine is ſuppoſed to 0 
go eight hours each day, to thraſh fifteen bolls, and to require fix hands, ; 
whoſe wages are reckoned for ten hours work; two of "theſe hours being | 
allotted for bundling the ſtraw, This calculation was merely intended to 
. ſhew the ſuperiority of the machine, even upon the moſt moderate com- 
putation of its efficient powers. The ſecond calculation proceeds upon the 
quantity of grain which ſeveral machines have actually been found to 
thraſh in a day, and upon the number of days during which one of them 
muſt be employed, during a great part of the year, to furniſh fodder for 
\ the cattle upon a farm which has above 2 50 acres annually in tillage. In 
it the bundling of the ſtraw is omitted: the women are only charged at 
the rate of 1 d. per hour for the time they attend upon the machine; and 
the thraſher is allowed only 12 d. per boll; which conſiderably leflens 
the ſaving by the machine, becauſe an additional 1 d. on 1066 bolls is 
. , # whereas an additional 2 d. to three women for 34 days, amounts. 
only to 16 3. 6 d. To have made the contraſt perfectly fair, a deduction. 
of two hours from ten, or of one-fifth, ſhould alſo have been made from 
the wages of the two men and the boy employed at the machine, which 
would have increaſed the ſaving by it about 20 8, The charge for greaſe or 
oil for the machine is made J more on account of the additional days it is. 
worked, and the greater velocity with which it moves. In both calcula - 
tions, the expence of cleaning the corn by the flail is ſtated fully at double 
what it is repreſented to coſt by the machine, becauſe one-half of that 
work is done by a fan attached to the machine and by the woman whe 
riddles, And beſides, the large quantity thraſhed at once, and winnowed 
by the machine, muſt be dreſſed for the market in a ſhorter time, than the. 
ſame amount made up of ſmall quantities thraſhed. by the flaj], and cleaned 
regularly as it js thraſhed, The very time, conſumed in aſſembling the ne- 
 ceffary hands and putting the barn in order ns often us a few bolls ure 
n is precious to a judicious farmer, 


4 
: 
1 
= 
b 
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nar Joes ar two pairs might be kept, to be yoked 


four hours alternately, and the pair, not employed in the 
machine, ſet to any eaſy work about the farm. But, as the 


average of ſtacks contains only from 16 to. 20 bolls, and as 
very ſeldom more than one are thraſhed in a day, one pair 
of horſes, with the allowance of an hour to reſt and to eat 


a little corn, will in general manage one of them without 
much difficulty, beſides doing ſome lighter and neceſſary 
jobs during the reſt of the dax. 

It is but juſtice to add, that char. ara. wary + if any, 
inflances of grain being ſo completely beat from the firaw, 


allowed by every perſon, who has made frequent and care- 
net the ſtraw chealhed by 1 


II. 


P. 82. —Owing to the unfavourable ſeaſon at the end of 
1796, wheat was not dibbled to ſuch an extent as was propo- 
ſed. Mr Church at Moſstower gave one furrow of 9 inches to 


a field which had lain two years in clover. The ſoil was 


a ſandy loam, and the ſubſoil was hard gravel, with an in- 
termixture of barren earth. His fon, who had lately re- 
turned from Norfolk, got dibbles made, taught ſome people 
how to uſe them, and had the operation performed exactly 


_ according to the practice of that county. The dibbles are 


about 34 feet long, and are uſed without ſtooping ; their 


| ſtalk is of iron, with a handle or top like that of = ſpade; 
their lower end conical, very ſharp and ſteeled at the point. 


The dibblers moved backward, making two rows of holes 

at once with one of theſe inſtruments in each hand, by 

thruſting both into the ground at the ſame inſtant, and pull- 

og them, out with a ant groan or ws, 
* 
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ward, to eech the Gdes of the holes, 3 
earth from tumbling in, without which precaution the work 
would have been imperfectly done. The forrows, being 
all exactly equal, and nicely flattened with à roller, ſerved 
the dibblers for a rule or line to keep the rows pretty” 
ſtraight. An acre had two rows on every farrow, and the- 
| were conſequently 44 inches diflant from each other: Upon 
2 of an acre only one row was made in the farrow, The 
and from 14 to 24 inches deep. Four boys or girls fol- 
lowed each dibbler, dropping from 2 to 4 grains into end 
hole, as nearly as could be gueſſed; for their young fingers 
were ſo benumbed with cold, that they could not always 
be quite certain of the number they let fall; though the 
4 of an acre was rather more accurately done than the 
other. The ſeed was covered by a common harrow buſhed 
with thorns. The quantity uſed was 3 pecks 1 gallons 
Engliſh meaſure, or about 3 pecks to the acre, This ope- 
ration was performed in November; and the weather not 
permitting more to be dibbled, the reſt of the field was 
ſown broadeaſt, about the ſame time, with the ſame wheat, 
pickled in the ſame manner. The broadcaſt was talleſt, 
and ripened a few days earlier. The dibbled, from. the 
land being very clean, required neither hoeing nor weed- 
ing; it tillered more than tae other; its ſtraw was thicker, 
ſtouter, aud {ſooner ready for inning after being cut; the 
grain was large, well publiſhed and heavy; and the pro- 
duce of the acre was 36 buſhels, that of the 4 of an acre 
was at the rate of 42 buſhels, The boll beſt known in * | 
| ICH ene e V 
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the 2760, by the late Mr Scott of Wool, and he was among 


the firſt; to adopt the improved method of preparing ridges 
for them, or of dropping them into every, thirq furrow.. 


He likewiſe brought ſeed from Langhelm of the common, 


white kind, before Dr Macknight came to the c county; but. 
they were ſo little known in the neighhourhood, that a few, | 
with which Dr. Macknight favoured me in 1772, were 
looked upon as a novelty. by moſt people who ſaw them. 
I am happy in an opportunity of doing juſtice to the me- 

mory of a very ingenious. and worthy gentleman ;_ and I 
moſt ſincerely regret. that I had it not in my power to trace 
every ſpecies of improvement in theſe counties to its true 
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p. inte this page. was e e 1 ae been fa- 


| voured with the following meaſurement of z trees, oppoſes; 


to be the largeſt of their reſpective kinds.in the count, 

An oak, on the eſtate of Fernieherſt near Jeburgh, call. 
ed from its majeſtic appearance the King of the Wood, 
is 784 feet high, and has a ſtraight trunk of 42 feet, which 
meaſures, at the bottom 1x feet 5 inches, at the height of 
64 feet 10 feet 3 inches, and nearly as much at the height 


of 10 feet, when it ſends out its firſt branches. This part 


of the trunk contains about 65, feet of wood, and, as the 


remaining part of 32 feet will admit of an average cir- 


cumference of 53 feet, it will probably contain about 55 
feet, beſides much valuable wood in ſeveral large branches. 


An elm, at Friars, 1 Roxburgh Caſtle and Kelſo, 
known by the name of the .77y/ting-tree, is 79 feet high, 
and has a trunk. of 10 feet in height, which meaſures at the 
bottom 18x feet, and at the top 224 feet. But, as this 
greater compals at the top is owing to an excreſcence of 
Tpongy or fungous matter, and as the trunk rather tapers 


a little from the bottom to the place where this excreſcence . 


| begins, the average « circumference cannot be reckoned above 
17 feet, which makes its ſolid contents a little more than 
180 feet. The quantity of wood i in its branches 1 am un- 
Able to eſtimate. 

Both theſe trees are greatly inferior to an aſh at Cate 
called the Crow-tree, The height of its trunk is 18 feet; 
its circumference at the bottom 264 feet, at 9 feet above 
the ground 15 feet, and immediately below the clefts 18 
feet 2 inches. Calculated in the common way, by two 
lengths of 9 feet each accordin g to Hoppus, this trunk 
contains nearly 397 ſolid feet. At the height of 18 feet 
three huge limbs branch out from it, each of them equal 
to a large tree: Theſe are calculated to contain at leaſt 676 
feet, making the whole tree 1073 feet, beſides ſeveral ſmall- 
er branches not meaſurable. I was not favoured with the 
height of this tree. | 
The larix at Haining, mentioned p. 236, as meaſuring | 
11 feet 5 inches, was planted in 1746, and meaſured in 
1769, at 2 feet above the ground, 5 feet 2 inches; and, in 
1791, at the ſame height, 7 feet 2 inches. A fine ſilver 
fir was lately cut down there, which, at the ſame height, 
meaſured, in 1769, 6 feet; and in 1791, 7 feet 5 inches. 


V. 


_ ſize; many damheads were ſwept away; ſome bridges 
pre ſhattered ; ſeveral houſes were rendered uninhabitable; 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 
'A 3 in —— has, for forme yours, made a 


few cheeſes from the butter-milk of cows, and finds them 


to be remarkably well flavoured, and much richer than 


any cheeſe made from cow-milk after the cream is ta- 


ken from it. The milk is coagulated, and the cheeſes 


are made in the common way. 


It may not be improper to mention, that fince the ac- 


count of Roxburghſhire went to preſs, ſome alteration has 


taken place in the ſtate of property there, by which a larger 


ſhare of it now belongs to Peers. 


Much damage was done to e 08 ain bs God | 


Places, by a prodigious fall of fleet and rain on the 20th and 
21ſt Odober 1797. The potatoes eſpecially ſuffered ſeverely. 


The waters of Gala and Leeder were ſwelled to an unuſual 


and a good deal.of fine arable land was deſtroyed. After 


receiving them, the Tweed roſe ſo high, as to carry off the 
bridge at Kelſo. It was fortunate that Tweed itſelf, and 


the waters which run into it on the ſouth, were not ſwelled 


in the ſame proportion, otherwiſe the moſt alarming miſ- 
chiefs MS. have been apprehended, 
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- EXPLANATION: OF THE PLATE. , 


' Fe is e without ai ile or handle, og 
held by the right hand, and the mould or mould-board 
which leans or reſts upon the lower. part of that ſtilt. The, _. 

principal dimenſions are marked, A ftraight edge, applied 
to the land fide from the heel ff towards the point of the 


beam muſt clear that point an inch : this i is done by cutting. 
the mortoiſe in the beam for the ſheath a little nearer the 
land fide before than behind, and is intended to keep the 


plough inclining to the land, where it meets the greateſt re 5 
fitance. When forming ridges for drilled orops, an altera- 


tion of the bridle becomes neceſſary, as the horſes then can · 
not go in a line with the plough, In many caſes, more or. 


leſs breadth of furrow may be wanted than is given by. this 


inclination of the heel to the land ſide, ſor which purpoſe 
the bridle may be turned more or leſs to the land or furrow 
ſide as circumſtances require, and is always kept ſteady by 


the hooked pin put into one or other of the holes in the 


horizontal croſs head. The coulter is regulated by wedges 


to the length of the iron ſock m which covers the head or 


peak, and its lower point is placed about 14 inch above, and 


a very little behind that of the ſock, ſo as to clear the land 


fide of i it about 14 inch. When land is clayey, or free from 
ſtones, theſe diſtances quit be leſſened, and in very ſtony 
land. muſt be increaſed. 5 PIER 

2. The hind-poſt of the gate 1 n and heavy, 
not only as a counterpoiſe to the bars and fore poll, but that 
the 8 by Wein a tenons in it, may be Kenne 
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318 EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


ſteady. The whole weight of that poſt is behind the hinge. 
The fore-poſt 5 is as light and flender as the dimenſions of 
the reſt of the gate will allow. The mid-poſt a is not a- 
bove 1x inch broad, but ſo thick as to admit of mortoiſes for 
he bars. The diagonal bar, likewiſe marked a, is 24 inches 
broad, and as thick below as the hind-poſt is, and above 
as the top bar is. Its lower end reſts upon the hind-poſt, 
and 1s cut at right angles, to prevent it from fliding by the 
preſſure of the weight of the gate. The joint of that bar, 
at the top, reſts upon the upright bar its whole breadth ; 
and the upright bar is let up its whole breadth about inch 
into the top- rail, ſo that till the wood fail, it is impoſſible 
for the gate to move out of its proper poſition, 

3- In the harrows, the line a @ is extended beyond the 
tooth, of which it repreſents the rut, through the twa 
hinges to the junction of the chain with the two horſe-tree, 
merely to ſhew the line of draught. If two crooked bars, 
here called bull, be uſed for the outſide of the harrow, as 
repreſented by dotted lines 5 þ þ at each extremity, four 
more ruts at equal diſtances may be obtained, and the har- 
rows will be much ſtronger, than when the outſide bulls are 
kept ſhort according to the part of the plate that is deeply 
ſhaded. The dotted parts, both ſtraight and crooked, are 
added in the plate, to ſhew one of them the ſtrength which 
the harrow would gain, and the other both the yin "ach and 
* advantage of four additional ruts, 


N. B. A pair of harrows, with crcoked bulls, and ſour 
additional teeth, have been uſed at Langlee, (p. 67, 68), and 
found to anſwer even in rugged aud ſtony fields, and tin 


more in ſmoother ones, fully better, than a pair made __ 
Mr Dawſon's direction. 


